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AMERICA AND THE NEW BRITISH RADICALISM 


Gorpon K. Lewis 


Harvard University 


about the English, On a Certain Condescension Toward Foreigners. 

The revolutions worked by war and economic crisis have done much 
to temper that attitude in the English of unconscious superiority. Its 
presupposition, that for the Englishman it was enough to be rather than 
to do, has been rudely upset by the realization that Britain must now 
struggle fiercely for recognition in a world no longer prepared to accept 
the ample platitudes of Mr. Podsnap. It is evident from the history of 
the Schumann Plan and of the European Defence Community that White- 
hall no longer controls the balance of European power; not even Mr. 
Churchill can now afford to behave like Lord Palmerston. The Marshall 
Plan has been received with a gratitude unmistakably genuine. But it 
would be misleading not to emphasize the fact that it has evoked an anti- 
American spirit only explicable as the expression of a half-conscious sense 
of shame that a people traditionally proud of its independence now 
discovers itself, both in the economic and the strategic fields, increasingly 
dependent upon American aid and increasingly influenced by American 
desires. The tone of British comment upon America, as a result, has 
tended to cease to be the amused interest of, say, Mrs. Trollope’s Notions 
of the Americans, and to become more the angry resentment of Dickens’ 
American Notes. 

That change of temper has been compounded, in turn, by the new 
difficulties of the British domestic scene. The Labour party is passing 
through the transitional period which attends all left-wing parties once 
they attain to power; for such parties promise release from the economic 
stresses of capitalism, and almost by a logic of history achieve power when 
those stresses are operating in their most acute form. Emerging from the 
difficulties of that paradox, British Labour is far less confident of its 
central tenets. It has been compelled to recognize that the old adage 
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that in a socialist society the governance of men would give way to the 
administration of things harbored an excessive simplification of the complex 
relationships between man, society, and nature. It has learned that the 
problems involved in the multiform activities of the state do not funda- 
mentally change merely because there has been a change in the personnel 
of government; and it has come to recognize, even more, that there was 
perhaps some validity in the eternal insistence of William Morris that 
success in the parliamentary arena would destroy the qualities of hope 
and brotherhood without which a socialist movement is no more than dust 
and ashes. It has been a natural temptation, out of all that, to see America 
as the villain of the piece. The temptation has been strengthened by the 
suspicion that, at least since 1940, the spirit of bold institutional renovation 
characteristic of the early and middle periods of the New Deal has been 
lost. During the Civil War the Lancashire working class could ardently 
support the North despite the fact that the naval blockade of the South 
brought widespread unemployment and distress to their cotton industry; 
and in 1865 Marx could persuade the General Council of the International 
in London to send congratulations to President Lincoln on his re-election. 
It would be difficult to imagine such acts of sympathy and solidarity in the 
nineteen-fifties. The British Left feels, on the whole, that the American 
preoccupation with “security” has effectively stifled any possibility of 
adventuresome reform within, and that, outside, the reality of American 
purpose is better expressed by Mr. Henry Luce’s phrase “the American 
century” than by Mr. Wallace’s demand for “the century of the common 
man.” Granted the shift of power from Whitehall to Washington, it is 
only natural that the suspicion should also have become sensitivity. It is 
not too much to say that Britain, in common with Western Europe, feels 
rather like a Hellas that has watched the center of the classical world 
move from Athens to Rome and whose culture and learning must now 
serve the bolder purposes of a younger and more aggressive republic. 
The contemporary literature of British socialism is evidence that it 
has less assurance about its certitudes than had the original founders. Mr. 
Tawney argues, in the best empirical manner, that the fear of the totali- 
tarian socialist state quite ignores the total culture and the moral climate 
within which the state in England has grown up;! while Mr. Gordon- 
Walker is convinced that we must reconstruct socialist theory by going 
back beyond the Cartesian heresy to the recognition of original sin.? The 
younger Fabians want larger measures of institutional decentralization in 
the nationalized industries;? Mr. Bevan, on the other hand, speaking from 


1R. H. Tawney, “Social Democracy in Britain,’ The Christian Demand for Social Justice, ed. William 
Scarlett (New York: Signet Books, 1949). 


2P. C. Gordon-Walker, Restatement of Liberty (London: Hutchinson, 1951). 
3R. H. S. Crossman and others, New Fabian Essays (London: Turnstile Press, 1952). 
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his ministerial experience, wants a more effective parliamentary control 
over what he terms the “constitutional outrage” of the quasi-independent 
boards of control. The right-wing Labourite advocates, in foreign policy, 
the growth of a more friendly alliance with the United States because 
the progressive forces within the American economy constitute a real 
support of the “containment” thesis; the Bevanites, however, view the 
State Department with an active skepticism.5 Many of these confusions 
of thought are quite simply due to the new responsibility that always comes 
with power. More of them, however, spring from the climate of thought 
of the present age. The closed world of the Fabians of 1889 has become 
a global universe. Their socialism was really Victorian liberalism expanded 
to include the social conscience of the times; there is, after all, very 
little difference between their literature and a book like Hobhouse’s 
Liberalism. But the age of reason is increasingly being replaced by the 
age of the public confessional. We live in a period in which men reveal 
without shame their private agonies of spirit in much the same way as 
the religious controversialists of the seventeenth century wrote their im- 
passioned autobiographies of salvation with the conviction that their 
citations from Scripture were incontestable proof of the creeds they had 
embraced. The American literature of the ex-Communist is too well- 
known to warrant attention. But the phenomenon of a Fabian like Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman re-establishing intellectual, if not psychic, communica- 
tion with the spirits of Calvin and Pascal is evidence that the temper has 
also infected the English world of radical thought. 

In this babel of voices the contribution of Aneurin Bevan is especially 
important, not because it possesses either logical coherence or profundity 
but because it exercises exceptional influence. His emergence into national 
prominence since 1945 has unleashed a volume of speculation upon his 
character and his creed: if on the one side he has been dismissed as a 
mere Welsh orator come, like Lloyd George before him, to harass the 
Tories, he has been viewed on the other as a dangerous radical who is 
likely to lead the Labour party into communism. Like many British 
politicians before him, Mr. Bevan has written a book of self-explanation.® 
It is, of course, polemical rather than autobiographical. Like Mr. Attlee’s 
The Labour Party in Perspective of a generation ago, it is concerned less 
to trace an intellectual Odyssey than to argue the case for a particular 
type of socialism. Mr. Bevan possesses the extrovert qualities of the 
practicing politician. It would be unfair, therefore, to expect from his 
book the virtues of the classical apologias; there is here none of the 
humility of Trollope and very little of the close-knit reasoning of Newman. 


*Aneurin Bevan, In Place of Fear (London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1952), p. 98. 


5 The arguments for both sides of this debate are briefly stated by John Freeman, M.P., and Denis 
Healey, Rearmament — How Far? Fabian Tract No. 288 (London: Fabian Publications Ltd., 1951). 


* Bevan, op. cit. 
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There is more than a tendency, characteristic of most debaters, to equate 
oratory with thought; and that habit, in turn, discourages calm reflection 
and creative imagination. The account, nevertheless, is important because 
it tackles some of the major problems of theory and practice that confront 
British socialism today and because, too, it reveals the dilemma, portrayed 
at times with a quite unintended poignancy, that confronts the convinced 
British socialist as he attempts to adjust his outlook to the reality of 
American power. 


II 


Mr. Bevan’s general social doctrine is Marxist. But it is an English 
rather than a continental Marxism. It accepts the view that the primary 
social experience is that of the working class; but it abjures the vision 
of a proletarian Armageddon as the necessary prelude to the classless 
society. It believes that production forces, and the parallelogram of 
property-relationships that they create, are the proper clue to the nature 
of a society; but, by and large, it avoids the type of arid speculation 
purveyed in Communist journals like the Labour Monthly. It insists that 
meaningful political action must be based upon, and accompanied by, 
clear statements of theory; but it does not believe that the body of 
traditional Marxian literature is a corpus of infallible works before which 
the disciple is expected to genuflect in a state of emotional ecstasy. Mr. 
Bevan may use the orthodox language. But he is, essentially, a product of 
the coal capitalism of South Wales, not a seminarist from Marx House 
or the Moscow academies. His whole outlook is colored by that fact. 

His indictment of capitalist society is twofold: it is planless and it 
breeds undesirable social values. “The first thing that we have to say 
about the relationship between socialism and the psychology arising from 
capitalist society,” he remarked in his first lecture to the Fabian Society, 
“is this —the first value that socialists insist upon is that society must 
be brought under control in exactly the same way as man has tried to 
bring natural forces under control.” * A society is civilized to the degree 
that it exercises control over its conditions of life and is able to make 
rational choices about the deployment of its resources in their totality. 
If it leaves those decisions to the operation of private interest there will be 
no guarantee that a system of social priorities emerges in which first 
things will be met first. There will emerge, rather, a deficiency of effective 
consuming power; and that, in turn, will produce the mass-unemployment 
of Blaina and Tredegar and Ebbw Vale and —to take another issue dear 
to Mr. Bevan’s heart —a phenomenon like the notorious bad health of 
the British working-class public before the inauguration of the National 
Health Service. 


™Re. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, M.P. Democratic Values, Fabian Autumn Lectures (London: Fabian Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1950), p. 6. 
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There is little here about the gradual impoverishment and collapse 
of capitalism. Much of Mr. Bevan’s distrust of the United States, indeed, 
derives from his awareness that American capitalism is growing, not 
weaker, but stronger; although he might have noted, which he does not, 
that it is becoming a form of public capitalism in which the adaptable 
genius of the American businessman is increasingly being harnessed to 
purposes set by public authority. American economists have sought to 
make out of that process a fresh apologia for the business-spirit; Professor 
Galbraith’s American Capitalism is a typical presentation of the argument. 
The reply of the British radical would be, inferentially, twofold. It would 
say in the first place, that whether production-decisions are made by the 
individuals of classical economic thought or by the large power-institutions 
like the business corporation and the big trade-union, they are still the 
result of conflict rather than of reason. Adam Smith’s “hidden hand” is 
replaced by private agreements reached between the corporation executive 
and the labor czar, in which the public interest is, at best, heard but 
faintly. It would say secondly, therefore, that such a system, despite the 
fact that under the New Deal it has helped to civilize the public behavior 
of the American businessman, does nothing seriously to change the social 
values of the acquisitive society. Those values remain: the identification 
of wealth with moral worth, the adulation of “concentrated acquisitive- 
ness,” the spurious prestige that is given to the ownership of material 
possessions. They breed a social spirit of envy, of combative restlessness. 
They confer great wealth upon individuals out of all proportion to the 
worth of their effort; and they encourage a public display of that wealth 
which is frequently without grace or dignity. In the world of industry 
they produce between worker and employer, as de Tocqueville said, not 
partnership, but only relationships; nor is that fact essentially altered 
by the popularity in American discussion of theories like those of Taylor 
and Mayo, which promise nothing more than the growth of a managerial 
paternalism in which the vital decisions of industrial enterprise will still 
be in the hands of a privileged group of directors and managers. It may 
be acknowledged that, in the American economy, the worker possesses 
a level of personal wealth unmatched anywhere in the modern world. 
It must equally be insisted, however, that the American people are ill- 
served in relation to the tremendous potential resources of their economy, 
and that what they obtain takes on too much the aspect of selfishly-held 
private possessions rather than socially provided wealth. That is evident 
from the paucity of social welfare schemes in the areas of planned housing 
programs, of public medical plans for the prevention as well as the care 
of sickness, of properly equipped schools, and, as the annual tragedy of 
the Missouri-Mississippi basin dramatically illustrates, of soil and flood 
control. All that, in turn, is the reflection of a system of social values in 
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which the personal =.hibition of the latest “gadget” is placed before the 
satisfaction of human needs. Such a system is likely to produce the paradox 
that, in Bevan’s words, we shall be able to watch each other starve on 
television. The problem is as much moral — perhaps even more so— 
than it is economic. A socialist like Mr. Bevan challenges the standards 
of success of the existing order as much as its failures. He wants a society 
in which the social welfare is viewed, not as an accidental by-product 
of individual effort, but as a common purpose to be fulfilled by sustained 
co-operative effort. And he is quite sure that the prerequisite to such 
a social temper is the organization of property in such a way that its 
public forms become the predominant forms of its expression. 

It is tempting, indeed, since America and the American destiny are 
increasingly to affect British internal politics, to summarize the left-wing 
estimate of the American achievement. Much of that estimate, of course, 
is still hopelessly uninformed, for American government and politics are 
still a terra incognita even to the educated Englishman. Much of it, too, 
is shaped by the professional patriot who rails at American “materialism” 
although he fully knows that the acquisitive society had its genesis in the 
Europe of the Reformation, and even set the standards of social value 
for the New England colonies of the seventeenth century. The criticisms, 
nevertheless, are pertinent, if only because they attempt to assess a capital- 
ism at once richer and more powerful than that of Britain, which Marx, 
in his day, could regard as the foremost of capitalist nations. 

What one sees, as the New Deal settles into its old age, is a society 
in which the capitalist foundations remain substantially unaltered. The 
means of production are still, in preponderant degree, privately owned. 
The property of the individual rather than the requirements of society 
sets overwhelmingly the direction c° enterprise. There are state and 
federal experiments, of which the 1° nessee Valley Authority is only 
the best-known example, that curtail the traditional freedom of the 
entrepreneur. But there has been little attempt to do much more than 
take the rough edge off the more harsh acerbities of the economy. There 
remains, especially in the South, a vast army of underprivileged, ill- 
educated, undernourished, badly housed, and ill-paid people; while even 
in a field in which American generosity has been proverbial, that of public 
education, the Report of the President’s Committee of 1946 reveals gross 
inequalities traceable to race, region, and income. The power of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was the fruit of crisis; it was not the expression of a 
responsible democracy seeking with forethought to adjust its productive 
to its consumptive capacity. If it be urged that the New Deal witnessed 
the vast expansion of productive resources a twofold answer suggests 
itself. First, until 1941 there was large-scale unemployment: it was, 
perhaps, the tremendous spurt given to production by the war and, now, 
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by a vast rearmament drive, more than any of the defense-mechanisms 
erected by the New Deal administrations that has guaranteed full employ- 
ment for the worker. Second, the direction of capital investment has 
been towards government undertakings in the shape of relief and subsidies 
and public works rather than towards the investment of funds in large 
business activity. It is important to note, in that respect, that the evidence 
of postwar investigations like those of the House Judiciary Committee and 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation suggests that the relative importance 
of small business has declined since 1940, at the same time that there 
has been a significant increase in the development of monopolistic and 
semi-monopolistic concentrations of economic power, especially in the 
rubber, tobacco, tin, iron and steel, and petroleum industries. Although 
the industrial worker has been guaranteed his right to collective bargaining 
through his own unions, the New Deal has failed to produce a comparable 
security for the Negro and the small white agriculturist in the realm of 
agriculture. The result, indeed, of the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture has been the replacement, in increasing measure, of the small 
farmer by the large commercial farm. It is now evident that the future 
lies, whether in cotton or wheat, in meat production or dairy farming, 
with the big organization that can afford large capital expenditures 
and wait for returns on investments. The novels of William Faulkner 
graphically, and each decennial census statistically, reveal the weakness 
of rural America and suggest that the little man is fast becoming a farm 
laborer dependent, in the English manner, upon his wages. 

Nor has the postwar period effectively changed the picture. For it 
is evident that with the demands of the war effort the New Deal was 
virtually liquidated in the interest of maximum production and that, since 
the war, the élan of social and economic experimentation has given way 
to demands for a national “harmony” in the face of the new power of the 
Soviet Union. That has meant, in effect, the placing of a moratorium 
upon radical developments in domestic public policy on the plea that 
internal divisions within the society must be prevented from emerging 
in order the better to meet the external threat; and that has led — 
whether the field of health, or civil rights, or public power be cited 
as illustration —to the dangerous argument that to press for profound 
change is to give aid and comfort to the enemy. The national economy 
has devoted itself to a program of public works in the form of rearmament; 
and such a program, as Aristotle noted long ago, soon leads to an atmos- 
phere of general insecurity and, ultimately, to almost certain war.® 

All this is worsened by the fact that there seems to be no force in 
American life strong and wise enough to challenge the process, to insist 


5 Aristotle Politics, p. 1313b. 
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upon a healthy balance between national security and the good life. The 
American liberal seems to have lost his earlier perception that the major 
defects of his society are related to the parallelogram of its productive 
forces. Caught in the fear of communism that has produced, out of all 
reasonable proportion to the nature of the danger, a climate of intellectual 
intolerance startling even by American standards, he has fallen back into 
an ardent panegyric of the merely political aspects of his democracy as 
they are contrasted with the police-state of the Communist regimes. He 
thereby makes the mistake of setting up a quite artificial separation between 
the political and economic sectors of the society. The results of that 
mistake are exacerbated by the notorious loneliness from which, as a 
member of an intellectual elite living in a society that has tended to 
mistake equality for identity, he continuously suffers. Nothing, indeed, 
is more remarkable about the American intellectual than the conflict that 
burns within him between his awareness that, as a member of the Republic 
of Learning, he must carry the temper of eternal skepticism and his 
conviction that, in a democratic society, he must play the “democratic 
man.” Nor has American labor been a bolder force. It is true, of course, 
that since 1940 there has been a new note of public responsibility in its 
voice, a note heartening to anyone who knows the rarity of honesty in 
American politics. It is no longer prepared to leave the “great game of 
politics” to the organized machines. It recognizes that, as the congressional 
failure to undo the Taft-Hartley law (American labor’s Taff Vale judg- 
ment) shows, the old Gompers technique of punishing your enemies and 
rewarding your friends assumed a generosity in both of the major political 
parties rarely justified in terms of their records. Labor has become public- 
relations conscious and much of both CIO and AF of L work since 1935 
has been given to the popularization of the trade-union idea to a public 
initially disposed, by all that is American, to regard unionism as either 
communism or “racketeering.” It has built up a remarkable trade-union 
civil service; and its unions have become skilled “pressure groups” in the 
art of influencing some forty-eight state legislatures. But all this has been 
done on the assumption, first, that labor is to be permanently a junior 
partner in the economy, and second, that the classic principle of profit- 
making is by and large to be left untouched as the main stimulus of 
industrial activity. It has barely begun, therefore, to tackle the problems 
of first principle: the dominion of the corporation, the relationship of 
worker to intellectual, the nature of education, the meaning of living as 
something more than making a living. It shares, on the whole, the 
philosophy of the respectable elements of the community. The Lynds’ 
judgment on Middletown — “What the business class wants is to be let 
alone to run its own business, and what the working class wants is a 
job so that it can pay the rent, own a car, and go to the movies” — is 
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still substantially a true estimate of its outlook. What its European counter- 
part would say is that the foremost task it faces in the next generation 
is to learn the implications, vast as they may be, of Engels’ remark that 
universal suffrage is only the final point of the maturity of the working 
class in a capitalist society. 


III 


To say all this is, in one way, to confer upon the outlook of the 
British Left a coherency and unity which, upon examination of its con- 
stituent elements, it obviously does not possess. Many of them view the 
United States with an ill-disguised animosity. The comments, to take 
only one example, that the London New Statesman and Nation permits 
itself upon American life and politics are often palpably misinformed; the 
manner, indeed, in which Mr. Martin and his friends allowed themselves 
in 1948 to see Mr. Wallace as a serious contender for the Presidency is 
only equalled by the American temptation to fear Mr. Bevan as the next 
occupant of 10 Downing Street. Mr. Bevan, in turn, knows little about 
the United States. He sees it still as the dominion of the Robber Barons; 
and he would certainly find it difficult to acknowledge that the socialist 
ethic of human equality is the most deeply felt principle of the American 
social experience. 

In one way, indeed, the barrier that makes mutual understanding 
between the British socialist and the American progressive difficult is one 
related to the category of historical time. The American liberal is con- 
cerned with reform within the framework of his existing society, the 
British socialist of the Left is eager for fundamental renovation. America, 
it may be said, is passing through the historical stage that Great Britain 
passed through between 1880 and 1920, and its final outcome will be, as 
it were, a kind of liberal capitalism in which the type of Henry Ford 
gives way to the type of Paul Hoffman. Its liberal forces are still engaged, 
as were the English socialist sects until 1900, in asking themselves whether 
they shall continue to permeate the major political parties or create an 
independent movement of their own. Having herself completed that stage, 
Great Britain is confronted with the choice of the next step. Is she to 
accept as final the present structure of the welfare state? Or is she to go 
beyond that to a thoroughgoing collectivism? 

The Left, as a movement, is clear about its answer. “Many who 
talked about Socialism,” one of its Fabian members has written scathingly, 
“discovered that they had never meant more than the nationalization of 
the coal-mines and such improvements in working-class pay and con- 
ditions as could be achieved without earning a rebuke from the Times.” ° 
Its task, as its members conceive it, is to push forward a leadership whose 


® Kingsley Martin, Socialism and the Welfare State, Fabian Autumn Lectures (London: Fabian Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1951), p. 6. 
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socialism, to them, seems to mean no more than that. They want a wider 
application of public ownership, heavier taxation upon the rich, possibly 
a capital levy to siphon off capital gains, and more social equality. There 
are two things that are worth noting about their outlook. In the first 
place, it is set within the context of a world view. “World leadership,” 
Mr. Bevan writes, “must take account of world movements or it condemns 
itself to futility.” The war has unleashed, in Asia and the Middle East, 
forces of a fierce colonial nationalism eager to overturn the age-old rule 
of the European white. They demand for their peoples a new life that 
can only come from a vast program of industrial and technological planning 
sponsored by the surplus capital of the Western powers, especially the 
United States. That means a long-term investment in those areas out of 
which there may eventually develop a mass purchasing power capable 
of making effective demands upon the Western industrial producer. The 
peculiar advantage of the West, in its conflict with Russian communism, 
is that it possesses the resources to undertake such a task. The Soviet 
leaders, since 1917, have had to condition themselves to the forcible 
extraction of surpluses from a backward agrarian population, a task for 
which orthodox Marxist theory had not prepared them. The same 
difficulty confronts them in the Near East, China, and Eastern Europe; 
and it is doubled by the natural reluctance of the leadership of those 
areas, however radical it may be, to embrace too heavy an economic 
dependence upon Moscow,—a dependence, moreover, which is ac- 
companied, as the grim case of the Hungarian socialist leader Anna 
Kethly shows, by an ugly political dictatorship, or, as the dark fate of men 
like Slansky in Czechoslovakia illustrates, by the growth of an ugly anti- 
Semitism that plays treason not only to the person but also to the 
humanist spirit of Marx. The job of a wise statesmanship is to recognize 
the great opportunities presented by the Soviet dilemma. It should 
perceive the intimate relationship that exists between an angry and 
neurotic nationalism, as in Egypt and Iran, and the social question. 
It should subsidize, on the model of the Colombo Plan but on a far 
more ambitious scale, a world plan of mutual economic and techno- 
logical aid. Finally, and on the political level, it should seek out as 
allies the liberal and progressive forces of the world. To support the 
Anglo-American oil companies in Persia, or the French colonial interests 
in North Africa simply because they are defense-mechanisms against the 
Soviet Union is to divest the democratic appeal of the moral content it 
surely requires if it is to evoke an enthusiastic response in the common 
man of those areas. It ought never to be forgotten, as Burke demonstrated 
in his tremendous indictment of Warren Hastings, that the support of 
oppression and injustice abroad leads easily to their encouragement at 
home. 
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The second characteristic of British left-wing thought is a preoccupa- 
tion with the United States. It is a suggestive comment upon the revolution 
that has been worked in Anglo-American relationships since 1939 that 
Fabian socialism never really concerned itself with the United States, or 
with any other part of the world outside the United Kingdom. There 
is scarcely any mention of the outside world in the original volume of the 
Fabian Essays except one reference to the foreign policy of the Manchester 
School. Equally, there is no mention of America, except in a very casual 
manner, in Beatrice Webb’s published diaries. The Fabians assumed 
the continuing existence of an international world economic system based 
upon the London financial market. They had little insight into the pos- 
sibility that a socialist Britain might have to conduct its experiment within 
a world subject to economic and financial forces over which it had only 
slight control, or that the very furtherance of freedom for the colonial 
peoples would in fact increase the difficulties it would have to face. 
It is enough to compare the topics of the New Fabian Essays of 1952 
with those of the 1889 volume to realize that those assumptions have 
been invalidated by the decline of London as the world’s financial nerve- 
center and by the colossal expansion of American productive power 
generated by the war and the postwar rearmament program. It may be 
too much to argue that relations with the United States have become 
the central problem of British foreign policy.2° But it is at least true that 
the British economic future depends, in increasing measure, upon decisions 
made in Washington; while its political future rests upon its ability to main- 
tain an American alliance that has been forced upon it by the facts of geog- 
raphy and economics and, in part, by the Russian refusal to view the new 
socialist presbyter as nothing but the old capitalist priest writ large, and 
at the same time to maintain a spirit of ideological detachment which 
might enable it to educate its new American masters. The vast changes 
that such a policy would demand of the American public mind should 
not be minimized or the possibility of their being undertaken exaggerated. 
It means that the American businessman must realize that to pour out 
American surplus capital abroad while at the same time retaining a high 
tariff wall against foreign imports is to perpetrate a world-wide imbalance 
of economic forces. It means that the American political mind must 
learn that the problems of a revolutionary age cannot be solved simply 
by the universalization of the American Way; in that respect, it must learn 
especially that the indiscriminate application of democratic political 
institutions to semi-feudal societies is likely, more than not, to provide the 
ruling groups with an instrument for retaining their privilege rather than 
to become a weapon for the liberation of the masses. It requires, above 


1 Crossman and others, op. cit., p. 178. 
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all else, the willingness of America to employ her new strength with 
wisdom and restraint in the face of opportunities to use it recklessly and 
irresponsibly. Certainly no Englishman who recalls the record of the 
British power in Africa and India in its heyday will be likely to adopt 
an air of virtuous indignation at American failures in a sphere so alien 
to the American tradition. If he be wise, he will accept the fact of the 
decline of the British imperium and shape his foreign policies accordingly. 
He must accept the implications of the truth that if, as Disraeli said, the 
key to India was in London, today the key to London, to an increasing 
extent, is in Washington. 

All this, finally, is related to the felt need to refashion some of the 
philosophic elements of socialism. British socialist thought, raised on the 
fine self-confidence of the mid-Victorian era, believed in a continuous 
development of social progress. It assumed that the steady accumulation 
of knowledge and power, once subdued to intelligent direction, would lead 
men by a hidden dialectic into an enlarged freedom. As can be seen from 
the writings of the Webbs, it was almost serene in its assurance that 
socialism could be inaugurated in England without violence and without 
developing social tensions; that is why, despite the fact that the Fabian 
Society had started, in part, as a study circle for the reading of Marx, 
its members obviously thought of him as an Hebraic prophet who denounced 
evil, like Carlyle or Ruskin, and in no way as a significant sociologist. 
That is why, too, although Engels was living in London for the first twelve 
years of the existence of the Fabian Society, the Fabian leaders no more 
thought of establishing contacts with him than, a generation later, the 
leaders of the Labour party thought of getting into touch with the exiled 
Lenin who was already laying the ground for the greatest event in European 
history since 1789. If they had done that they might have come to learn 
that progress depends upon conditions that are not morally absolute but 
historically relative in character. Those conditions are substantially three. 
There must be an expanding economic system, with the feeling of security 
that expansion encourages. There must be faith in the prerogative of 
reason to exercise unfettered its empire over the minds of men. There 
must be, out of that prerogative, the social ability to employ science in 
the general service of mankind without its continuous diversion to the 
ends of destruction —and it is vital to remember that this diversion 
is infinitely more dangerous in an age of totalitarian warfare than when, 
as in the seventeenth century, its incidence was so much less wide upon 
the civilian population. 

Few would be bold enough to argue, in the light of the world 
experience of the last generation, that those conditions may be taken for 
granted. Our century, indeed, can no more assume their presence than 
the seventeenth century could assume the permanency of religious tolera- 
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tion. Their fragility is further enhanced by the knowledge that today, as 
compared with the earlier period, the tremendous improvements in the 
administrative technique and propaganda methods of government make it 
much more difficult for the single individual to question the activities 
of the state. The state, whatever its political color, can discourage dissent 
and silence opinion much more successfully than it could in Mill’s day. 
The withdrawal of its protection is a far more ominous weapon of 
control. One hundred thousand Huguenot refugees could be welcomed 
into Protestant countries after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. The tragedy of the European millions of displaced persons 
since 1945 is a grim piece of evidence against the theory of automatic 
progress. Here, again, the temper of British socialist thought, like that 
of the liberalism it inherited, has been excessively optimistic. It assumed, 
at least for the British development, a necessary beneficence in the exercise 
of power. It is almost correct to say that it thought of power as a con- 
comitant of capitalist society and seemed to consider that, with the transi- 
tion to socialism effected, the difficulties inherent in power qua power 
would tend to disappear. In an age obsessed as much as that of Hobbes 
and Spinoza with the nature of power it is almost a task of supererogation 
to underline the weakness of those assumptions. The sociology of power 
is as much related to the facts of human nature as it is to those of 
political creed. The problem with which the modern community is faced 
today is that each technological development and each socialized organiza- 
tion leads to a concentration of power, albeit it may be public in character, 
and that, granted modern methods of propaganda and publicity, such 
concentration can readily become a real threat to the growth of indi- 
viduality. We are clearly dealing here with a function of modern com- 
munity life. If it be far advanced in the Soviet Union because, as Sir 
John Maynard has pointed out, the Russian people are at school with the 
Communist party, it is none the less a growth in the Western societies. 
On the English side it has been fostered, moreover, by the concentration 
of planning power in the government departments and the nationalized 
boards, and by the comparative failure of the Labour party to think out 
in institutional terms the necessity of relating planning to local govern- 
ment and individual citizen-participation. Nor should one forget the 
special temper of Fabianism, its passion for administration, its absence of 
the comic sense, its failure to appreciate the world of art and poetry, 
its distrust of private enjoyment which made Beatrice Webb, as she set 
down her reaction to Shaw’s Bohemianism, sound like Queen Victoria 
deploring the existence of the French theatre: they all encourage the 
political arithmetic of the managerial outlook. On the American side, and 
perhaps more insidiously, the tendency is fostered by the democratic 
religion of social popularity which makes it difficult for the individual 
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American to be odd or significantly different in his thought or social 
behavior without inviting the faintly hostile designation of being “a 
character”; while that religion, in turn, converts itself only too frequently, 
even at the level of the university, into an educational doctrine of “citizen- 
ship” designed to produce the intelligent individual who will undertake 
responsible leadership in a community where the final values of the 
middle-class are taken for granted, rather than, as in the English sense of 
the term, the inquiring spirit who, like the Platonic Socrates in Athens, will 
goad his fellow-citizens out of their natural temptation to equate the exist- 
ing with the necessary. The lesson, in brief, that the modern socialist must 
learn is that there is a quite important difference between what Hobhouse 
styled “Official Socialism” and “Liberal Socialism.” “The sphere of liberty,” 
he wrote, “is the sphere of growth itself. There is no true opposition between 
liberty as such and control as such, for every liberty rests on a correspond- 
ing act of control. The true opposition is between the control that cramps 
the personal life and the control that is aimed at securing the external and 
material conditions of their free and unimpeded development.” The 
younger Fabians have become aware of the distinction and the awareness 
has become the basis of much of their effort to restate their philosophic 
foundations. Mr. Bevan, in his book, is likewise cognizant of the issues; 
but it is unfortunate that his prescriptions of cure should be simply a 
dubious argument for increasing parliamentary control over the boards 
of the nationalized industries and a plea for ultimate workers’ control 
that does not attempt to tackle the serious questions raised, for example, 
by Mr. Goldstein’s recent and remerkable analysis of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. These are, beyond doubt, part of the funda- 
mental issues of the times. For it would be nothing short of tragic if the 
socialist ethic were to achieve nothing beyond transplanting us from the 
Egypt of the business civilization to the wilderness of the managerial 
society. 


IV 


It is, doubtless, within such general considerations as these that 
Anglo-American relationships are likely to develop within the next 
generation. It is not within the nature of things that the relationships 
should not exhibit at times evidences of stress and strain. If the attitudes 
for which Mr. Bevan and his friends stand begin to acquire greater in- 
fluence those evidences will increase. It becomes all the more necessary, 
accordingly, that the United States should understand the movement 
in all of its strengths and weaknesses. Granted the continuance of world 
economic prosperity, there is little reason to assume that the movement 
will ever do serious damage to the Anglo-American alliance. It may even 


11L, T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (London: Home University Library, 1912), p. 147. 
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be suggested that it could do much to inject some forthrightness into 
the atmosphere of diplomatic politeness that characterizes the alliance 
on the official level. 

The movement is, above all else, firmly constitutionalist. “I regard 
service to this House,” Mr. Bevan said in a famous debate in the wartime 
House of Commons, “as the highest service a citizen can render, taking 
precedence even over service in the Armed Forces.” The movement is 
fully aware of the dangerous simplifications secreted in the Marxist thesis 
of the inevitability of violence in social change. It sees that, despite an 
occasional reference to the possibility of peaceful change in England, 
Marx and Engels really failed to give due consideration to the validity of 
democratic processes in a society where those processes are deeply rooted 
and where the employment of insurrectionist methods is certain to take 
on the stature of comic-opera revolution. Their failure, as Mr. Bevan 
rightly points out, was related to the fact that the capitalism of which 
they wrote had scarcely begun, by 1870, to develop methods of government 
based upon the principle of popular suffrage. These methods are now 
part and parcel of the British Way and they make possible that revolution 
by erosion which the British Communist still scornfully rejects. It is worth 
noting that Mr. Bevan illustrates his argument from a significant episode 
in the history of the great strikes of 1919. He tells us that in a grave 
interview with Mr. Lloyd George, who was then prime minister, the 
strike leaders were assured by that past master of statecraft that the 
strike-actions they proposed to unleash would undoubtedly bring the 
government to its knees. He requested them, however, to consider the 
radical consequences of such an event. It would be an act of defiance 
against a constitutional government. It would thereby produce a con- 
stitutional crisis of the first magnitude. “For, if a force arises in the State 
which is stronger than the State itself, then it must be ready to take 
on the functions of the State, or withdraw and accept the authority 
of the State.” It was a decisive argument. British trade-union leaders 
used, over generations, to the habit of obedience to law, were not prepared 
to accept such a drastic challenge. They lacked a determination to break 
the traditional machinery of the bourgeois state; the fault which Marx, 
in his superb essay, had identified as the fatal weakness of the leaders 
of the Paris Commune. For Mr. Bevan, the lesson is an obvious one. 
The methods of change which were necessary in 1871 should not be 
elevated into a universal principle of strategy binding upon working-class 
parties in 1952. “The opportunity for power is not enough if the will 
to seize it is absent, and that will is attendant upon the traditional attitude 
of the people toward the political institutions which form part of their 
historical heritage.” 12 That recognition of the instinctive legalism of the 





12 Ibid., p. 21. 
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British public mind is all the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Mr. Bevan’s constituency of Ebbw Vale in the inter-war years was 
the scene of a bitter and relentless class struggle. 

It is not enough, however, in the spirit of Blackstone, to view the 
existing parliamentary methodology as a necessary perfection. Nor is it 
sufficient to reiterate the thesis of parliamentary sovereignty unless its 
full implications in the realm of public policy are recognized. For Mr. 
Bevan that means, inescapably, the recognition that parliamentary power, 
once a government enjoys the requisite mandate, must be used as an 
instrument for the transformation of economic society. That must be, 
first, because parliamentary inaction in the face of pressing economic 
problems rapidly breeds popular skepticism of parliamentary institutions 
themselves and, second, because power and responsibility must be har- 
moniously married in a democratic society. “If confidence in political 
democracy is to be sustained, political freedom must arm itself with 
economic power. Private property in the main sources of production and 
distribution endangers political liberty, for it leaves Parliament with 
responsibility and property with power.” !* To argue that the parliamentary 
function is anything else is, in effect, to immunize concentrations of 
private economic power from social control. When Mr. Baldwin remarked, 
after the election of 1929, that he conceived it to be his chief task to 
“instruct the new arrivals in the limitations of parliamentary government,” 
he was insisting, in effect, that parliamentary sovereignty was not to be 
used to reshape the fundamentals of social and economic constitution. 
That, however, is what the Labour party has done since 1945. It is not 
fanciful to relate the new prestige which Parliament has enjoyed since 
the war to that fact. To contrast what prewar British governments did 
to relieve the ugliness and the destitution of the “depressed areas” with 
what has been accomplished in the same field by postwar governments 
under the Industrial Development Act and the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947%* is to be made aware that if a democratic govern- 
ment fails to act with speed and boldness when action is urgently required 
it will invite a general disillusionment with the machinery of democratic 
government itself. Mr. Baldwin’s gospel of quiete non movere in a Britain 
confronted with a crisis of economic transformation the like of which it 
has not known since the Napoleonic Wars would seriously undermine 
the foundations of constitutional government. 

In addition, there is an obvious relationship between all this and 
the revived faith of British Labour in the democratic process under 
capitalism. What its theoreticians had overlooked in their prewar 


13 Ibid., p. 29. 


14 The Redevelopment of Central Areas (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1948). Town and Country 
Planning 1943-1951. Progress Reports by the Minister of Local Government and Planning on the 
Work of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. (Cmd. 8204), 1951. 
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prognostications was the fact that the sense of constitutionalism was more 
deeply entrenched in the Conservative mentality than they had assumed. 
That is to be seen, to take only one example, in the thought of Professor 
Laski. He had maintained the thesis, in his Parliamentary Government in 
England, that the British ruling class would probably sacrifice parliamentary 
institutions should they be employed to implement profound social reform. 
His Reflections on the Constitution, published posthumously in 1951, is 
an implicit repudiation of the thesis; the aim of the volume, indeed, is 
declared to be the defense of the institutions of the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons in an age which has become skeptical of their validity 
and adequacy in terms of the vast problems modern society confronts.?* 
The same transformation of thought is to be noticed if the temper of Mr. 
Bevan’s book is contrasted with the temper of the Marxist essays Mr. John 
Strachey wrote in the nineteen-thirties. The theme of those essays was 
the inevitability of violent revolution and the anticipation of a socialist 
state on the model of Marxist prophecy; everything short of that vision 
was denounced as Keynesian reformism. Mr. Bevan’s ends may be the 
same. But it is patent that he envisages far less dramatic methods. It is 
true that he suggests, darkly, that the Conservative may attempt to frustrate 
the popular will by a “reform” of the House of Lords which will confer 
larger powers of delay upon the second chamber; but he evinces no 
evidence to buttress the suspicion. He assumes, on the whole, the 
availability of parliamentary institutions for the engineering of the social 
and economic changes he desires. The only thing he seems genuinely to 
fear is the danger that the institutions will not be used sufficiently swiftly 
and imaginatively by a Labour party leadership too ready to yield to the 
pressures of conventional opinion. All in all, his argument is symbolic 
of the new spirit of confidence characteristic of contemporary British 
socialism. It has proved that it can govern alone. It has shown that 
it can produce men of practical administrative ability as readily as the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. It has learned, above all, that the 
world of capitalism, at least as far as its British embodiment is concerned, 
is likely to end not so much in a bang as a whimper. And if civilization 
is viewed as the development of necessary change through orderly processes 
nothing could be more comforting. 


V 


If, however, it be desirable that a politician should accept constitu- 
tional government, it is a far more arduous task to put the theory into 
practice as a member of the House of Commons. Of that institution 
Macaulay said that there is not a more terrible audience in the world. 





% Harold J. Laski, Reflections on the Constitution (New York: Viking Press, 1951), p. 10. 
1 Bevan, In Place of Fear, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
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It is eager to recognize real worth; although even then it has to be noted 
that it does not usually allow reputations to be built up too easily: Mr. 
Bevan, after all, has been in the House since 1929. But it rejects 
mercilessly the mere rhetorician, the pompous bore, the type who lectures 
to it as if it were a class of undergraduates. It prefers to listen to a member 
who has something to say, even if he says it badly, than to the glib speaker 
who has nothing to say. It likes audacity. At the same time, it resents 
arrogance. To be successful with it, a speaker must possess an aptitude 
for gauging its temper, for discerning what members want said and saying it 
without too much egoism. He must remember, finally, that it places 
great store on party loyalty. It distrusts the trimmer, the betrayer of party 
allegiance, the member who begins to urge that he has exhausted his 
party convictions. If for any of these reasons he begins to earn the dis- 
pleasure of the House he will find himself, sooner or later, suffering from 
what Sir David Wedderburn once called an acute attack of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Mr. Bevan has succeeded with the House because he possesses so 
many of the qualities necessary for success. His socialism has a consistency 
and conviction that is not always shared by his party colleagues. He has 
a sharp mind, a colorful personality, tremendous energy, and a gift 
of pungent phrase-making. He has a zest for action, for acrimonious 
debate, for crossing swords with his opponents; it is significant that Mr. 
Churchill admires him for these qualities, because, for all of his storms 
of anger and reckless hostility to new ideas, Mr. Churchill likes a man who 
stands up to him, and respects the critic who fights for his point of view. 
Nor must it be imagined that Mr. Bevan is just another of the wild 
radicals, like Jimmy McGovern or Willie Gallacher, who amuse the House 
by the mere destructive brilliance of their capers. His administrative 
experience as a miners’ agent and in local government in South Wales 
has helped to make him an excellent administrator. Unlike the late 
Ellen Wilkinson, who was certainly much happier leading hunger marches 
to London than she ever was as minister of education, he enjoys ad- 
ministrative responsibility. It is only necessary to read his chapter on the 
launching of the National Health Service in 1948 to see that he possesses 
the virtues indispensable to a minister of the Crown who is piloting a 
highly controversial measure through the House of Commons: a mastery 
of the multitudinous facts involved, an anxious desire to meet reasonable 
objections, an ability to discern the difference between opposition meant 
for public consumption and the temper of the negotiating table and, not 
least of all, a firm conviction of the rightness of the general principles 
at stake. 

It is only fair to add that he has all the defects of his qualities. 
He is not a trained thinker. Like many reformers, he has about him a 
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self-righteousness that is frequently objectionable; if at times Mr. Churchill 
seems to view himself as the reincarnation of the Duke of Marlborough 
there are moments when his Welsh fellow-member seems to envisage 
himself as an Owen Glyndwr coming out of the Welsh hills to maraud 
the wealthy and the comfortable. The class passion in him is real and 
relentless. He is often tempted to take the least generous estimate of 
the motives of his opponents. Mr. Gladstone once laid it down as a general 
rule of parliamentary behavior that “considering the intense friction and 
contention of public life; it is a saving of wear and tear that as many 
as possible even among opponents should think well of one.” 27 Mr. 
Bevan apparently does not think so. If he thinks ill, he will say so. 
He accuses with alacrity and denounces with gusto. He has none of tlic 
etiquette of restraint, the virtue of “good taste” which the English term 
common sense and the Continentals hypocrisy. It is not surprising that, 
according to accounts, he makes a difficult Cabinet colleague and that 
he makes little effort to disguise his contempt for the more conservative 
leaders of his party. A reading of his resignation speech of April 23, 1951, 
makes it painfully clear, moreover, that he could part from his colleagues 
without giving any indication of a sensation of regret and without intimat- 
ing any hope for a future reconciliation. The young Disraeli lost the faith 
and the good will of his party for a generation or more because of the 
unrelieved harshness of his famous speeches against Peel in the great 
debates of 1846 over the repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Bevan may well 
discover that his intransigence has earned him a similar retribution. 

For he is an orator; and his greatest defects are the defects of the 
orator. He believes easily. He is sure that what he thinks is of paramount 
importance and he will utter it with a defiant conviction. He rushes 
forth boldly to meet his opponents; he yearns to pour forth his sentiments; 
he cannot bear to hear them contradicted. Walter Bagehot described 
the type in his essay on Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote: 

He has the didactic impulse. He has the courage of his ideas. He will convince the 
audience. He knows an argument which will be effective, he has one for one and another 
for another; he has an enthusiasm which he feels will rouse the apathetic, a demonstra- 
tion which he thinks must convert the incredulous, an illustration which he hopes will 


drive his meaning even into the heads of the stolid. .. . He is sure, if they only knew 
what he knows, they would feel as he feels, and believe as he believes. And by this he 


conquers. 

But the conquest is bought at the price of placing a very low premium 
on reflection and complexity. The oratorical temperament, to be effective, 
must reduce a difficult subject to unequivocal generalizations. He who 
owns it, moreover, is, in a very real sense, the victim of the pressures he 


creates. He is disturbed, as Bagehot said in the same essay, by the vision 
of his hearers. 





John Morley, The Life of W. E. Gladstone (London: Macmillan & Co., 1903), Vol. III, p. 468. 
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How they will feel, how they will think, how they will like his proposals — cannot but 
occur to him. He hears his ideas rebounding in the cheers of his hearers; he is dis- 
heartened, at fancying that they will fall tamely on an inanimate and listless multitude. 
He is subject to two temptations; he is turned aside from the conceptions natural to the 
subject by an imagination of his audience; his own eager temperament naturally inclines 
him to the views which will excite that audience most effectually. The tranquil deposit 
of ordinary ideas is interrupted by the sudden eruption of volcanic forces. We know 
that the popular instinct suspects the judgment of great orators; we know that it does 
not give them credit for patient equanimity; and the popular instinct is right. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Bevan should as frequently 
dispense heat as he does light. He is too much tempted to trace difficulties 
and defects to the timidity of colleagues or the malignity of enemies. He 
sees things with a large simplicity; he has little of the thinker’s respect for 
subtleties and complexities. Just as he sees the United States through the 
recollection of a boyhood reading of Jack London’s The Iron Heel, so he 
views the British Conservative as a person interested solely in the retention 
of privilege; and it is not altogether clear how he reconciles that attitude 
with his firm faith in the possibility of an advance to a full socialism 
through parliamentary methods. He has a passion for social equality. 
He insists, and rightly, that the British worker has begun to shake off 
his traditional attitude of deference toward his “betters.” He insists, and 
again rightly, that that can only lead to a vast improvement in the moral 
health of British social life. But it is much more dubious to set up, in a 
Rousseau-like fashion, the vision of a virtuous people corrupted by the 
bad taste of privately owned mass-communications. The relationships of 
cause and effect are more subtle in the field of social pyschology than a 
reformer like Mr. Bevan is prepared to admit. If the British working- 
class prefers to read the salacious News of the World rather than the 
Manchester Guardian he should remember Mr. Dooley’s remark that Vice 
is a creature of such hideous mien that the more people see of it the better 
they like it. While his thought, accordingly, has the exhilaration of a 
crusade it at the same time tends to become the simplification of a dogma. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect from the man of action, which he 
essentially is, the qualities of the scholarly sociologist. 


VI 


It is clear that the left-wing movement in the Labour party and its 
leader are forces to be taken seriously. Especially on the American side, 
there has been a surfeit of speculation on what the emergence of those 
forces is likely to mean for the future of the Labour party. It has been 
more than suggested that the Attlee-Morrison wing of the party will 
gravitate towards a conservative collectivism while the Bevan group, 
possibly in alliance with the party intellectuals, will develop its Marxism 
until each will finally separate from the other. The American reader, in 
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turn, has been frightened by the suggestion that Mr. Bevan is likely to 
oust Mr. Attlee as leader of the party and thereby become the candidate 
for the next Labour prime ministership. 

It is true, of course, that the differences between the two groups are 
not much ado about nothing. They have genuine differences of opinion. 
But they are of degree rather than of kind. Both sides support the need 
for collective security against the Soviet power. Both ardently support 
the United Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization systems. 
Both agree that the American alliance is necessary; it ought to be noted, 
in that respect, that Mr. Bevan and his friends have rejected the 
fallacious idea of an independent Europe between Moscow and Wash- 
ington and that they recognize, furthermore, the absurdity of viewing 
the United States, in the Communist fashion, as the Leviathan of 
reactionary capitalism.'* Both urge the necessity of seeing the world crisis 
as the outcome of a vast social and economic revolution which can only 
be resolved, ultimately, by social and economic statesmanship. What 
divides them, essentially, is a difference of opinion concerning the pace 
with which those basic principles should be developed in terms of practical 
politics. 

The respective arguments in the debate are too well-known to be 
worth repeating. There are, however, three things to be said if any real 
understanding of the outcome of the division is to be made possible. In 
the first place, it is highly unlikely that the left-wing minority will 
secede from the party. It is a weak group, in terms of numbers. It does 
not possess a galaxy of parliamentary stars as compensation for the weak- 
ness, either; it is by no means to be compared with the brilliance of 
the small band of Peelites in the House of Commons after 1846. Nor is an 
alliance between the group and the party intelligentsia at all likely; a 
reading of Mr. Bevan’s book makes it quite plain that he does not care 
for the Fabian writer or the Oxford don in the party and that he is very 
suspicious, as a self-educated man is usually suspicious, of the higher 
learning. The British political system, moreover, is not kind to “in- 
dependent” parliamentary parties. It believes, in the phrase of the nine- 
teenth century Lord Derby, that independents in politics are not to be 
depended upon. A politician who leaves his party runs an extremely 
dangerous risk. Unless he is forced to it by a “witch-hunting” majority 
leadership, Mr. Bevan will be far too astute to accept such a risk. 

Secondly, the possibility of Mr. Bevan’s elevation to the party leader- 
ship is so slight as to become a worthless speculation. The leader is 
chosen by the parliamentary party. Within that party, Mr. Bevan can 
only be assured today of some twenty-five to thirty constant supporters. 





18 One Way Only, Tribune pamphlet (London: 1951), p. 11. 
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Mr. Attlee, moreover, is a far stronger personality than American estimates 
have ever recognized and is unlikely to resign were he to imagine that 
his resignation woula open the doors to the radicals. If, finally, it 
is urged that Mr. Bevan heads the elections to the National Executive 
Committee the answer is that that is nothing new since he has held that 
leading position since 1945. 

Thirdly, Mr. Bevan and everything he stands for must be seen within 
the framework of the social experience from which he springs. Men like 
Mr. Attlee and the late Sir Stafford Cripps have been the sons of upper 
middle-class parents and their socialism has emerged, overwhelmingly, 
from intellectual sources. Aneurin Bevan, on the other hand, is a Welsh 
coal-miner who had to leave school at the age of thirteen and has lived 
for most of his life in the grim ugliness of South Wales. His life has 
been a personal participation in the social struggles of the “depressed 
areas.” Everything he is and does is intimately related to that background. 
He remembers ceaselessly that, for his class, capitalism has meant an 
existence devoid of beauty or color, a nasty preoccupation with a pitiful 
and nagging poverty. His Britain is the Britain of George Orwell’s The 
Road to Wigan Pier and B. L. Coombes’s These Poor Hands. When Mr. 
Churchill appeals to the life of “traditional” Britain, therefore, the appeal 
evokes no response in Mr. Bevan save one of contemptuous disgust. He 
is not even sympathetic to the middle-class comfort out of which Fabians 
like Hugh Gaitskell have emerged, for the harshness of his Welsh 
experience has made of him something of a stern Calvinist fearful of the 
corruptions worked by comfort. While those types accept instinctively 
the social religion of the gentleman, its insistence upon decorum and 
sportsmanship, its dislike for disputatious argument, its belief, as Santayana 
has said, that things can be said in private that ought never to be uttered 
in public, he sees in those things nothing more than clever rationalizations 
for a class society. While the Conservative, sometimes even the Fabian 
liberal, can perceive in socialist collectivism a danger to individualism, 
a threat of drab social uniformity, a loss of adventurous spirit, he answers 
that it is only natural that a more egalitarian society should offer less 
dramatic contrasts between social classes, that the “adventure” of a class 
society is merely a pseudonym for the flamboyant ostentation of private 
wealth.!° 

This quality of sans-culottisme has its comic side. Yet, in one way, 
it is the real secret of the strength of left-wing radicalism. It shows that 
Mr. Bevan has a tenacious loyalty to his class. He will not run the danger 
of being corrupted by the social welcome of the British ruling class. He 
knows, as he said in his pamphlet of 1945, that the Tories are not to be 


19 Bevan, In Place of Fear, op. cit., pp. 168-69. 
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trusted. He will give his people no opportunity to say that he has 
succumbed to the disease of MacDonaldism. He will not follow Philip 
Snowden or J. H. Thomas into the naive belief that if only socialists would 
speak with the anaemic gentility of B.B.C. announcers then “nice” people 
in Streatham and Chichester and Cheltenham will come to accept social- 
ism as a permissible topic for drawing-room conversation. Others may 
fail. But he is clear that he will openly defy middle-class conventions. 
And he will do it, moreover, with that talent for magnificent speech 
which has been the gift of the gods to the Welsh people. 

It is of some interest to note that this type of British radical politician 
is comparatively new to the American observer. He is aware, of course, 
if only from his knowledge of Mr. Churchill, that the hard fighter is not 
an unusual figure in British politics. But whereas Mr. Churchill’s qualities 
are, as much as anything else, the outcome of the assurance of the born 
aristocrat that he does not so much have to make a place for himself 
in politics as merely to lay hold of the place to which he is entitled, 
Mr. Bevan’s qualities are those of the worker who has risen from the ranks 
and sees, almost prophetically, in his rise the promise of a new England 
set free of the aristocratic tradition. A book like Robert Lewis Taylor’s,”° 
despite its uninformed prejudices against Mr. Churchill’s Labour party 
opponents, sets him in his proper perspective as an aristocrat whose 
compassion for the poor springs from the gentlemanly religion of 
social duty. Mr. Bevan’s compassion, on the other hand, is the compassion 
of the leveler. He sees ordinary people, not as Mr. Churchill sees them, 
as members of the vast audience that applauds the heroes and hisses the 
villains of history, but as human individuals the quality of whose daily 
lives is the most important thing in a society. Any barrier of class or caste 
or tradition that frustrates those lives he is prepared to demolish with 
eagerness. And this, after all, is nothing new in British politics. Indeed, 
it is something that is deeply rooted in the English political tradition. It 
is the tradition of a native radicalism, of Defoe and Wilkes, of Cobbett 
and Colonel Thompson, of William Morris and Robert Blatchford. For 
all of their differences, they were held together in the bonds of a common 
outlook and a common spirit. They had courage. They attacked poverty. 
They loathed cruelty. They loved well and hated intensely. They had in 
them a stubborn obstinancy which made it impossible for them to be 
swayed from their convictions or their activities by money or fame or place. 
They had a passion for ordinary people and a vast contempt for the 
tich and the powerful. They made the masses aware of themselves, of 
their wrongs, of their power to right those wrongs. They wrote vigorously, 
moreover, and with little of the caution and reserves that distinguishes 





20 Winston Churchill. An Informal Study of Greatness. (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1952). 
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the merely analytical reformer from the crusading one. It is not stretching 
imagination to perceive in Mr. Bevan a continuation of that tradition. 
It is true that he employs the Marxian language. But beneath the language 
there is a hard common sense, a practical instinct of politics which, in 
action, will probably always save him from indulging in the error of what 
Marx called “playing with revolution.” And if the reader persists in being 
alarmed by the language he can always remember Carlyle’s comforting 
assurance that of all people the British are the stupidest in speech and the 
wisest in action. 
VII 


’ 


“The spirit of the whole creation,” wrote Gerrard Winstanley three 
hundred years ago, “is about the reformation of the world.” That emphasis 
upon change, upon the necessity not merely of understanding the world 
but also of directing it into new paths of development, is central to the 
socialist belief. It claims, as a belief, that it possesses a decisive clue to 
the nature of that world. The consequence of that claim is the ability 
to foresee the outcome of the world it helps to shape. To see the immanent 
logic of the environment within which we live, is also to see how that 
environment may be refashioned. It is, of course, a reiteration of the 
faith in reason which is the core of traditional liberalism. It conceives 
man as the great thinkers of the seventeenth century saw him —as the 
master and not the slave of the relations in which he is involved, because 
by reason he is enabled to confer intelligent direction upon the stream of 
his experience. 

What makes the reiteration of all this in a British socialist like Mr. 
Bevan significant is that liberalism has begun to lose its original confidence 
in the philosophy of science. Its protagonists do not now believe so 
confidently that the secret of life resides in the rational and experimental 
method. Confronted with a crisis born of the contradiction between 
its ideals of equality and progress and the particular property relations 
of the society it has created, they have shown themselves increasingly 
willing to abdicate their faith in reason rather than to apply reason to an 
analysis of the contradiction. That has been evident, in our own day, in 
the readiness of Anglo-American thinkers to accept the arguments of the 
school of neo-orthodox European Protestant theology which started in 
Kierkegaard and came to its full stature in figures like Barth and Brunner. 
We are urged to recall the Christian skepticism of intellectual effort 
divorced from religious presuppositions. We are to reject the pride of 
human reason in undertaking to solve the ultimate problems of existence, 
for that pride is presumptuous arrogance in the face of issues man is 
predestined never fully to comprehend. In part, it is the Pauline belief 
that the meek and humble, rather than the intelligentsia, are the most 
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receptive vessels for the Christian faith. In part, it is Pascal’s conviction 
that man is lost in sin and that he must humbly adjust himself to a 
world the nature of which he must not even dare to understand. It is 
a warning that, in seeking to control the universe, man challenges a will 
and a law beyond the comprehension of his puny reason. The crisis within 
which he now discovers himself is the awful retribution he has inescapably 
drawn upon himself by his presumptuousness.”* 

To modern man in contemporary society, the argument can seem an 

attractive one. In its critique of the concept of rationality upon which the 
liberal economics constructed its view of human motivation it can especially 
appeal to the radical mind. It is at least suggestive that its most recent 
presentation in the United States should have been Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
The Irony of American History and that some of its outlook, in Great 
Britain, should have been stated by a member of the Labour party in the 
form of Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker’s Restatement of Liberty. Mr. Bevan 
clearly embodies the elements in English radicalism that can see nothing 
but evil in such an irrationalist philosophy. He notes the growth of the 
philosophy. For him, however, the problem is not so much that the 
liberal and scientific spirit has invaded areas of life and thought that 
should be reserved for revelation as that the continuous employment of 
the spirit is always discouraged in a historical epoch when the employ- 
ment may challenge the strongholds of social and economic privilege. 
Those who enjoy the privilege naturally resent the challenge. 
A future which threatens with destruction all that they had come to regard as fixed and 
eternal, that sacrilegiously laughs at assumptions which they always believed to lie in the 
foundations of life, that projects itself into the present in strange words and even stranger 
thoughts; such a future does not seem to them to be worth struggling for. . . . It leads 
to a general disbelief in the efficacy of human intelligence, for if reason cannot offer a 
more pleasing prospect then it might be that reason itself is at fault.” 

For the socialist, what is wrong is not the nature of reason or the 
method of science but the limitations that are imposed upon both by 
social forms based upon a principle of inequality. Reason and science, 
for him, are bound up inextricably with the ultimate values of civilization. 
He denies, therefore, the claim of the religious apologist that science, being 
a neutral activity, must be supplemented by moral principles derived from 
sources beyond the experience of man. For the claim mistakes scientific 
impartiality for indifference; and in so doing it sets up a false dichotomy 
between “spiritual” and “material” considerations. Science is more than 
a method of investigation. It is a way of looking at the world and of giving 
it certain values. It seeks the establishment of conditions within which 
men may realize to the full the best that is in them, individually and co- 


21 An analysis of the neo-orthodox argument and an effective answer from the side of theistic rationalism 
is L. Harold DeWolf’s The Religious Revolt Against Reason (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949). 


22 Bevan, In Place of Fear, op. cit., p. 93. 
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operatively. A philosophy, therefore, that denies the scientific method is 
tempted in turn to deny the essence of civilized behavior; there is a 
direct connection between Plato’s angry onslaught upon the thinkers of 
the Ionian Renaissance and the bigotry of the tenth book of the Laws. 
A philosophy, on the other hand, that is concerned with the moral 
and the material enhancement of mankind will readily perceive a powerful 
ally in the temper of science; it is not without significance that the leaders 
of scientific thought in England between 1600 and 1800 were at the 
same time related to the movement of Dissent and that Marx and Engels 
should have emphasized so insistently the role that science could play 
in the transformation of man. Once seen in this light, it becomes clear, 
as a Fabian scientist has pointed out, that to lecture the peasantry of Asia 
or Africa on the dangers of “materialism” is wholly to mistake the meaning 
of the issues they confront. For them, as for the triumphant bourgeois 
of the seventeenth century, the promise of science is the promise of life 
itself. To the degree that the West fails to realize that fundamental lesson 
it will lose the leadership of the world to the Communist idea.?* 

This, perhaps, is the most important single thing to be noticed in the 
nature of British democratic socialism. Caught between the rival systems 
of Moscow and Washington it believes that, more than either of them, 
it can further the cause of peace without endangering the moral values 
of the good society in the process. It believes, as Mr. Victor Gollancz 
has argued passionately in a moving book, that the central problem 
of the times is not so much the atomic bomb as the fact that the very 
values of civilized life are being broken down on all sides. On all sides 
there grows insidiously a contempt for individual personality; and if on the 
Russian side it is fostered by the anti-individualistic temper of Stalinist 
Marxism on the American side it is encouraged by the spirit of defensive 
nationalism that has been unleashed by the Soviet challenge. Looked 
at from this angle, it is not so much particular proposals for improving 
Russian-American relationships that are important (Mr. Bevan’s one 
proposal is not a very plausible one) as the plea that the very temper 
of reconciliation must be kept alive. The alternative to reconciliation — 
which is something less than harmony and something more attractive 
than war — is mutual suspicion; and mutual suspicion creates an atmos- 
phere of mind, both internally within each society and externally in its 
relations with the other, in which fear becomes the dominant impulse. 
The consequences of that fact are profound and far-reaching, for where 
there is fear the decay of faith in reason is sooner or later inevitable. 
Where, in turn, men cease to believe in reason they begin to believe in 
force; and it is no discovery of socialist thought to say that the outcome 


23Dr. J. Bronowski, Lessons of Science, Fabian Autumn Lectures, Fabian Tract No. 285 (London: 
Fabian Publications Ltd., 1951). 
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of a modern world conflict would be nothing less than a wrecked civiliza- 
tion of which, as in Shelley’s poem, the very survivors would die out of 
mutual hatred. 

No socialist, of course, would pretend that the attachment to reason 
as the principle of civilized life is peculiar to his creed. It belongs to the 
Western tradition in its full amplitude. What he urges, rather, is that 
save as liberalism expands itself into a philosophy of social and economic 
change far beyond anything it has so far espoused it will find itself 
committed to the essential negativism of protecting the status quo. It will 
know what it is against. It will not know so assuredly what it is for. From 
there it will be easy to accept, in gathering measure, obscurantist arguments 
for passivity instead of planning the imaginative action crisis so urgently 
demands. Such arguments are already part of the mental climate of the 
age; for just as the religious wars bred the cynicism of Hobbes and 
la Rochefoucauld so the aftermath of World War II is the growth of 
philosophic systems such as Existentialism that provide a rationale for 
the mood of sophisticated indifference. . If liberal thought permits itself 
to embrace such arguments it will fail to rouse men to action and will 
yield, as a result, to outlooks more dynamic in their appeal. If, on the 
other hand, it is prepared to confront a new world and new issues with 
confidence it will grant to itself a mew lease of life. It was the need for 
such an attitude that was stated by Leon Blum in his final testament of 
faith. Of the virtues he wished to see developing he wrote: 

Cette renonciation aux rivalités, aux prétensions fondeés sur la divergence des interets 
immédiats, ce sacrifice spontanément consenti 4 une volonté plus haute, cette conscience 
d’une relation constante et d’une dépendance, vis-a-vis d’un ordre de réalité supérieur, 
qui, d’assise en assise, s’éleve jusqu’a l’idée la plus extensive, c’est ce que Socrate ou 
Platon appelaient la sagesse et ce qu’un penseur, chrétien comme Pascal, nomme Il’hu- 
milité. Mais cette humilité doit étre d’une force et la conscience que l’homme prend 


delle doit étre un orgueil. Les siécles passés en ont fait une raison de croire et 
de se soumettre, nous devons en faire une raison de croire et d’agir.* 


The democratic world may not as yet have discovered such a dynamic. 
It may emerge from America; it is, after all, in the Jeffersonian tradition 
that philosophy and action must go together unless philosophy is to decline 
into an esoteric scholasticism. It may come from Europe; in which event 
the American mind would have to be hospitable to a process of bringing 
in the Old World in order to redress the balance of the New. It is 
evident, in any case, that upon the capacity of the West to bring forth 
such a credo depends its very existence as a free society. 





*Leon Blum, A L’Echelle Humaine (Paris: Gallimard, 1945), p. 173. 











RICHARD HOOKER AND ENGLISH CONSERVATISM 
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I 
66 AUGHT IS CONSTANT, naught abiding; all things whirl in 


ceaseless change.” These words of Heraclitus might well be 

taken by some future student as a suitable epitaph for the 
political thought of the first half of the twentieth century. As so often 
happens, thought has but reflected the flux and uncertainty of events. 
Intellectual insecurity, in turn, has made contemporary man receptive to 
each new historical “synthesis’ and eager to embrace every additional 
diagnosis of “the crisis of our times.” But in turning from the apocalyptic 
to the less dramatic, there can be seen among the more obvious tendencies 
in the political thought of the English-speaking world a renewed interest 
in conservatism.’ It is natural, in this connection, to restrict our attention 
to England where conservative thought has perhaps reached its maturest 
expression. Here one is soon struck by the continuity of thought between 
contemporary conservatives and their predecessors of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. “Burke Redivivus” would not be an inappropriate 
subtitle for Quintin Hogg’s Case for Conservatism. 

At the same time, it would be idle to deny that conservatism has 
altered in certain important respects. When Mr. L. S. Amery warns that 
the fealty owed the Trades Union Congress by the Labour party holds 
grave constitutional implications, and when Lord Hailsham devotes de- 
tailed attention to the nationalized industries, it is obvious that the modern 
English conservative finds himself in a very different world from that 
of Burke, and one wherein Burke can provide only limited inspiration. 
Nevertheless, that the modern conservative should construct the broad 
framework of his argument from inherited materials would seem to indi- 
cate that those older ideas possessed a central core of “elastic persistence” 
which is the necessary precondition for the survival of ideas in any viable 
form. To put it somewhat differently, the relevant point is not that time 
and circumstance impose a relativism on political ideas, but that dead 
doctrines do not respond in any form. 

The strength of conservative political thought in England naturally 
raises the question of intellectual origins. In this connection the name of 


1Q. Hogg (Lord Hailsham), The Case for Conservatism (Penguin edition, 1947); L. S. Amery, Thoughts 
on the Constitution (Oxford, 1947), and The Framework of the Future (Oxford, 1944); B. Braine, 
Tory Democracy (London, 1948); B. L. Cohen, The Case for Conservatism (New York, 1950); 
P. Viereck, Conservatism Revisited (New York, 1949); F. G. Wilson, The Case for Conservatism 
(Seattle, 1951); “‘A Theory of Conservatism,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXV 
(1941), pp. 2943; “The Ethics of Political Conservatism,” Ethics, Vol. LIII (1942), pp. 35-45. 
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Burke inevitably arises. Indeed there is an almost irresistible temptation 
to halt the search at this point, for most of the basic conservative ideas 
are here presented in matchless prose: the organic and hierarchic society, 
the deep sense of history, and the profound distrust of pure rationalism. 
But should one properly stop here? Certainly the sober student of political 
ideas has long since learned that it is as foolish to decry the greatness of 
a Locke, Burke, or Marx by triumphantly flourishing the forgotten writings 
of obscure predecessors as it is to ignore the generations which have 
prepared the intellectual groundwork for the great classics of political 
thought. Without denying the greatness of Burke or his vital part in the 
creation of the conservative tradition, it is necessary to recognize that he 
did not create a conservative tradition out of whole cloth. Such things 
as a respect for history and custom, a sense of community, and a deep 
dislike of radical reform were part of a conservative tradition more than 
a century old. One must look to the great religious and constitutional 
struggles of the seventeenth century, and to the defenders of throne and 
altar, to find the beginnings of conservatism. After the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688 royalism ceased to be an issue for the main body of con- 
servatives, but it remained for Burke to weld conservatism to the consti- 
tutional principles of 1688; a task which some seventeenth-century royal 
supporters, like Clarendon, had anticipated but had not fully accom- 
plished.? 

It will be the purpose of this paper to show that Hooker, who has 
sometimes been called an unwitting contributor to the development of 
English liberalism,* was, in reality, far closer to the kind of constitutional 
conservatism which began to take shape in the seventeenth century and 
received its most distinctive expression with Burke. 


II 
In 1593 the first four books of Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 


were published.* The Elizabethan Age was coming to an end in a peace- 
ful twilight; behind it lay a century of turmoil and achievement. In this 
period England had been a testing ground for competing forces and ideas: 
between those who would be done with certain economic, religious, and 
political restraints, and those for whom the break with the past seemed 


2B. H. G. Wormald, Clarendon, Politics, History and Religion, 1640-1660 (Cambridge, 1951); K. Feiling, 
A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924); pp. 27, 32, 38, 482-83; and for the 
constitutional element in seventeenth-century royalism see J. W. Allen, English Political Thought, 
1603-1660 (London, 1938); pp. 482 ff. 


3F. J. Shirley, Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas (London, 1949), p. 201. 


*For a discussion of the remaining books, and the disputed Seventh Book in particular, see Shirley, 
op. cit., pp. 33-58. The Eighth Book is treated at length by R. A. Houk, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Book VIII (New York, 1931). On Hooker’s life and the composition of the Laws significant 
new material has been introduced in C. J. Sisson, The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker (London, 
1940); but see also the comments of H. Craig, “Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Journal 
of the History of Ideas, Vol. V (1944), pp. 91-104. 
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more painful and costly. Forces unleashed during the Reformation came 
into collision with a still viable medieval tradition, a tradition whose 
thought-patterns included the ideas of hierarchy, community, and organic 
wholes. Things which had cleaved together were on the verge of being 
sundered: reason and faith, power and law, morality and acquisitiveness. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century the most insistent of these 
tensions lay in the vexed relationships between political authority and 
organized religious groups. Tudor England wrestled desperately, and to a 
precarious success, with this problem. But the seeds of conflict were sown 
in the very nature of the Tudor solution. For the English Reforma- 
tion, as a great modern authority has said, “was an act of state” whereby 
the Tudors shaped the church settlement to the dictates of politics rather 
than conscience.’ The major props of the Elizabethan Settlement were 
the Act of Supremacy (1559), which declared Elizabeth to be “Supreme 
Governor of this realm . . . as well in all spiritual things or causes as 
temporal” and abolished “all Foreign Power repugnant to the same,” and 
the Act of Uniformity (1559) which defined the only acceptable form 
of public worship and prohibited all others under legal penalties. Later 
legislation merely supplemented what was already evident: that the 
Church and its officers were to be meshed into the structure of state 
control. 

In its final form Elizabethan religious policy stood as a compromise 
between the extreme alternatives of Rome and Geneva. This was tribute 
to the complex motivations which inspired it. There was nationalist 
resentment at papal claims to jurisdiction over ecclesiastical causes and 
the nomination of bishops; an annoyance at the Jesuit assertion of indirect 
papal authority over kings; and a sharpened acquisitiveness on the part 
of the monarchy, and its supporting social classes, before the wealth of 
monasteries and the flow of papal revenues out of England. Elizabeth 
met the papal challenge by severing the financial and jurisdictional bonds 
with Rome and by legislating penalties against those Catholics who still 
clung to older loyalties. The answer to the papal claims of an international 
stewardship was contained in the oath of allegiance required of ec- 
clesiastical and governmental officials by the Act of Supremacy: 

That the Queen’s Highness is the only supreme governor of this realm .. . as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal, and that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state or potentate hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm. . . . I 
do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities and 


authorities, and do promise that from henceforth I shall bear faith and true allegiance 
to the Queen’s Highness, her heirs, and lawful successors. . . .° 


5F. M. Powicke, The Reformation in England (London, 1941), p. 1. 
6 Cited in G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents (Oxford, 1894), p. 7. 
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Thus the nation was declared to be a natural and self-sufficient unit; hence- 
forth religion and polity were to form an organic unity with ultimate 
authority in the hands of a secular ruler; obedience and allegiance were 
national. 

Yet this was the language of assertion, not argument. It did not meet 
the central issue as raised by Suarez, Mariana, and, later, Bellarmine. In 
championing the pope’s power to intervene in temporal affairs to depose 
an heretical king and release his subjects from allegiance, the Jesuits were 
explicitly denying the fullness of royal authority. There was, they con- 
tended, a realm of ends beyond and superior to royal power. Allegiance 
was conditional on the king’s observing these limits. Now this argument 
could obviously be divorced from its papal setting and utilized by non- 
Catholic groups. This occurred in the Puritan attempt to cut religious 
matters from the politico-religious unity so carefully created by Elizabeth. 

“Puritanism,” as applied to the Protestant religious non-conformists of 
the last half of the sixteenth century, embraced a wide range of opinions. 
The various groups shared, however, a deep hostility towards the hierarchy 
of the Established Church and a conviction that religious practices in 
England had strayed far from the letter of the Scriptures. But beyond 
this point there was disagreement over the kinds of reforms needed and 
the speed at which they should be effected. A moderate like Cartwright’ 
would seek for reformation through the established channels of the 
constitutional system, while an extremist like Browne would urge that 
“we must presse unto His kingdome not tarying for anie.” * Despite these 
differences in methods, Puritans were in general agreement over a basic 
distinction between the spheres of religion and polity. From this premise 
many of them argued that the civil power, as such, possessed no authority 
for meddling in religious matters;® others took the next step of asserting, 
or strongly inferring, the superiority of the ecclesiastical sphere and of its 
representatives.?° In the concept of the “two kingdoms” lay a direct 
challenge to the Tudor ideal of an organic commonwealth, for were this 
distinction to be maintained consistently, it would cut as clean a stroke 
between politics and religion as Machiavelli is credited with having done 
between politics and ethics.11 The biblical radicalism of the Puritans 
asserted that “the law of the Gospel is necessary alone”; “better to have 
all the world to run in hurly-burly and heaven and earth to shake than 
one jot of God’s glory should decay.” *” 





™On Cartwright generally see the two volumes by F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and 
Elizabethan Puritanism, 1535-1603 (Cambridge, 1008): and Church and State: Political Aspects of 
Sixteenth Century Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928). 


8s“A Tecate of wT om without tarying for anie . . . ,’”” Old South Leaflets (Boston, n.d.), Vol. 
V o. +P 

® See Cartwright’s argument on this point in Pearson, Church and State, op. cit., p. 14, 41. 

10 [bid., 66: see also Cartwright’s argument in his first .r which is included in Works of 


p¥ od Whitgift, Parker Society (Cambridge, 1853), Vol. Ill, p. 


111m all fairness it should be noted that this extreme conclusion was —y shied away from: on 
Cartwright see ibid., Vol. I, p. 23, and for Browne’s eventual retreat see Powicke, op. cit., p. 132. 


12 Cited in M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), pp. 69, 202. 
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The Tudor state, however, had been built on the assumption that the 
consequences of religious policies could not be neatly confined. A defense 
of the ecclesiastical settlement necessarily involved a defense of the com- 
monwealth itself, for public policy, with all of the solemnities of the 
legislative process, had knit together the ecclesia anglicana with the politia 
anglicana. At bottom, the question raised by the Puritans was essentially 
one of authority: the authority of a state-supported ecclesiastical hierarchy 
to control matters of doctrine, ceremony, and religious personnel; and the 
authority of the state to resolve religious issues, decide matters of discipline, 
and supervise religious life in general. 

The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was a sustained reply in defense of 
the royal supremacy and its ecclesiastical policy.’* If that policy could be 
shown to be not only theologically justifiable, but to rest on legitimate 
power, supported by the consent of the community as expressed through 
legislation, then the Puritan case must fall. The ultimate justification, 
then, was that of law. The law supplied a common foundation to the 
society of which both state and church were parts. For this reason Hooker’s 
famous passage about law — “Her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world” 1*—was meant to emphasize its unifying role 
in a work which moved through several majestic themes: from the nature 
of the universe and its laws, to the nature of the state and its laws, to 
the nature of man and his laws. 

To understand Hooker’s conception of law, as well as his general 
argument, it is necessary to examine the philosophical foundations which 
support the whole of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. This philosophy, 
as many commentators have pointed out, drew heavily on the system of 
Aquinas with its picture of the universe as a great hierarchy, organically 
bound together, and intelligible to the reason of man. For Hooker, as for 
Aquinas, the whole universe breathed order and regularity from the 
operation of laws appropriate to each level of a hierarchy which extended 
from human or positive law to the empyrean reaches where the Law of 
God “giveth life unto all the rest.” “The whole world,” wrote Hooker, 
“and each part thereof [is] so compacted, that as long as each thing 
performeth that which is natural unto it, it thereby preserveth both other 





13 The best discussions of Hooker’s political thought are: J. W. Allen, Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century (London, 1928); Shirley, op. cit.; A. P. D’Enmtreves, The Mediaeval Contribution to 
Political Thought (Oxford, 1939). Valuable general accounts are to be found in F. Paget, An 
Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (2d. ed.: 
Oxford, 1907); R. W. Church’s introduction to Book I Of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (2d. 
ed.: Clarendon Press Series, Oxford, 1873); R. Bayne, The Ecclesiastical Polity: The Fifth Book 
(London, 1902). 


14 Richard Hooker, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, ed. J. Keble and F. Paget (3 vols.: Oxford, 1888), 
I, xvi, 8. Hereafter this will be cited as L.E.P. References are to the appropriate book, chapter, 
and section. 
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things and also itself.” ** Law, as he defined it, was “any kind of rule 
or canon, whereby actions are framed.” ?* Its function, within the various 
levels of the hierarchy, was to guide its subject, whether man or God, 
towards the realization of its proper end. In a very real sense, then, it 
was the operation and observance of law which held the universe together. 

The multiplicity of laws within the universe suggested further that 
the sources of knowledge were several rather than single, as the Scriptural- 
minded Puritans had maintained. This permitted Hooker to muster the 
learning of centuries against the Puritans (and this provides us with several 
clues to his own intellectual debts): the pagan learning of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero was combined with references to St. Augustine, the Church 
Fathers, Boethius, Duns Scotus, Isidore of Sevile, and Ockham, so as to 
render curiously primitive the Puritan demand “that nothing be don 
in this or any thing, but that which you have the expresse warrante of 
God’s Worde for.” ** The refutation of narrow scripturalism, which oc- 
cupied Hooker in Books [II, cleared the way for the justification of na- 
tional diversity in church organization and ritual which was to be the 
main theme of Books III-VI. 

The next step in Hooker’s argument was to show that church and 
state formed part of a single whole, that they shared common underlying 
principles,’® and that the only “difference of these two regiments, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, consisteth in the matter about which the actions 
of each are conversant.” ?® These themes were developed partly in Book 
I but most elaborately in Books VII and VIII. The conclusion then fol- 
lowed: “With us, one Society is both the Church and the Common- 
wealth . . . whole and entire . . . under one chief Governor.” 7° But before 
this point was reached Hooker was forced to answer several fundamental 
questions which were, to a large extent, the questions that were at the 
fore of sixteenth-century political thought: Even assuming the ruler to be 
guardian of a unified commonwealth comprising both church and state, 
why should his authority be obeyed? What is the source of the laws 
which govern the whole gamut of human affairs and why are they binding? 
Are there limits to authority? 

In its totality, Hooker’s answer represented a weaving together of 
several threads of political speculation into a rich and meaningful syn- 
thesis. First, he drew much from medieval sources: Aquinas was perhaps 
his main inspiration, but Marsilius of Padua, Gerson, and the Conciliarists 





% L.EP., I, ix, 1. 
16 L.E.P., I, iii, 1. 


17 “An {fuente to the Parliament,”’ Puritan Manifestoes, ed. W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas (London, 
1907), p. 15. 


18 There are many examples of how Hooker uses the same principle to justify both political and 
ecclesiastical conclusions: L.E.P. VII, xiii, 5; VII, xiv, 3, 7, 10-11, 13. 


99 L.E.P., VII, xiv, 13. 
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also left a heavy imprint on his thought. The medieval element appeared 
most strongly in Hooker’s discussion of law and its basis in the consent of 
the community. Medieval too was the notion of a unified society — one 
that was both church and commonwealth — which carried forward the 
tradition of the Respublica Christiana. The second main thread was 
Aristotelianism. It appeared most noticeably in Hooker’s acceptance of 
the premise that society was a natural grouping and formed the ir- 
reducible condition for a life fit for the dignity of man. While it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish clearly the medieval from the Aristotelian 
influences, it is relevant to note those points at which Hooker shied away 
from or greatly modified the implications present in the original sources. 
For example, his adherence to the Christian ethic led him, as it had 
Aquinas, to soften the radically secular overtones implicit in the Aris- 
totelian conception of the self-sufficient community which needed neither 
God, miracle, nor Gospel for its completion. Similarly, he may have 
derived much from the Marsilian ideas on the relation of church and 
state, yet he refused to follow the Defensor Pacis in its emphasis on the 
command element in law and its brief dismissal of natural law.”! Finally, 
the abstractness of the Thomist system was modified by Hooker’s constant 
appeal to English history and experience. 

This leads us to the third major strand in Hooker’s design: the 
reliance on English constitutional experience and on the tradition of 
government under law as it found expression in Bracton and Fortescue.?? 
What was important here, especially in the case of Fortescue, was that 
English constitutional ideas in the later Middle Ages were formulated with 
the additional inspiration provided by an institutionalized Parliament. It 
was as heir to this combination of medieval constitutional ideas and dis- 
tinctive parliamentary institutions that Hooker could describe Parliament 
as “the very essence of all government within this kingdom . . . ; it is even 
the body of the whole realm... .” 

No discussion of the character of Hooker’s thought would be complete 
without mention of its essentially Christian color. This religious element, 
as we shall see, has been deeply blended into the conservative tradition. 
These several aspects of Hooker’s thinking served to combat Puritan as- 
sertions and, at the same time, helped to lay the foundations of con- 
servatism. 


21 See L.E.P., I, iii, 1. The influence of Marsilius on Hooker has been treated by C. W. Previté-Orton, 
*‘Marsilius of Padua,” Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXI (1935), pp. 165-66, 180-83; by 
D’Entréves, op. cit., pp. 140 ff; and briefly by A. Gewirth, Marsilius of Padua (New York, 1951), 
Vol. I, pp. 301-4. 


22 Bracton is cited frequently, Fortescue not at all. Yet the discussion of monarchy parallels that of 
Fortescue in some respects. Also, during his years as Master of the Temple (1585-91) Hooker 
was in frequent contact with lawyers and was doubtless exposed to Fortescue’s views. 


3 L.E.P., VII, vi, 11. 
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Hooker’s rejection of the single standard of Scripture, which we have 
noted earlier, formed the prelude to other fundamental considerations. 
If the forms of knowledge were varied, and if it was foolish to rely on 
“a single sovereign remedy,” then diversity was natural in church organiza- 
tion and ritual, in human laws and institutions. Earlier models of organiza- 
tion and ritual did not necessarily represent a primitive perfection to which 
men should recur. Change and variety were inherent in things human. 
This defense of diversity, change, and complexity marked a crucial step 
in Hooker’s argument, and it is well to examine it closely. It has exercised 
a profound influence on later conservatives and has conditioned to a 
great extent their attitudes towards change, reform, and the role of reason 
in human affairs. 

By limiting the applicability of the scriptural test, Hooker was free 
to contend that the standard for judging institutions and ceremonies was 
whether they were “meet and convenient.” “The wills, counsels, qualities, 
and states of men being divers,” . . . “we cannot fit all sorts with one 
measure.” 2 This was borne out by history which showed diversity in 
positive laws, forms of government, and church organization. It was proof 
that they belonged to the “arbitrary” category of things not specifically 
enjoined by God. “If once we descend unto probable collections [of] what 
is convenient for men, we are then in the territory [of] free and arbitrary 
determinations, the territory where Human Laws take place.” *® 

In rejecting fundamentalism in politics, Hooker was supplying a 
political interpretation to the common theological distinction between 
things “necessary” to salvation and things “indifferent.” ** The former 
encompassed the unyielding injunctions of Scripture, the latter defined 
an area where human reason might labor. While thus creating an area 
open to change, Hooker had to avoid leaving it at the caprice of individual 
judgment. This he did in two ways: by showing that “the stain of human 
frailty” rendered imperfect man’s use of reason, and by substituting a 
superior collective reason. 

The Christian doctrine of original sin, which has shaped the con- 
servative view of the nature of man, served to counteract the optimism 
which might flow from the praise accorded reason by Hooker. For it 
meant a more sober estimate of the potentialities of reason and encouraged 
an abiding distrust of man’s will. If man’s nature is more akin to a 


%L.E.P., V, Ixxxi, 4. 

SiRP.. 1, m&, 1. 

26 For a conservative use of this method in the next century see Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon), 
Religion and Policy . . . (Oxford, 1811), Vol. I, pp. 2-3. This distinction also bears resemblance 


to Aristotle’s discussion of the legal and natural aspects of political justice: Nicomachean Ethics, 
Bk. V, Chap. vii, 1134b, 20. 
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tabula inscripta than to the tabula rasa of Locke, then the conservative 
suspicion of reform follows: 

[the] stains and blemishes found in our state [spring] from the root of human frailty 
and corruption, [and] not only are, but have been always more or less, yea (for anything 


we know to the contrary) will be till the world’s end complained, what form of govern- 
ment soever take place.” 


This limited faith in reason has remained a consistent mark of 
conservative thought. One has only to recall Burke’s doctrine of “preju- 
dice” and Hume’s stress on habit. And there is evidence that Hooker 
appreciated the role of emotion, symbol, and mystery in supporting au- 
thority.28 Nevertheless, one should avoid marking down Hooker as a 
forerunner of “irrationalism,” just as one should avoid confusing Burke’s 
strictures on reason with the true irrationalism of de Maistre. Conserva- 
tives like Burke have mainly attacked the all-powerful claims of an abstract 
reason which would sweep aside the myriad of non-rational loyalties and 
supra-rational beliefs holding society together and seek to reconstruct the 
whole according to l’esprit geométérique. 

Having warned of the limitations of reason, Hooker next insisted that 
individual reason must often bow before a kind of historical reason shaped 
by the experience and wisdom of other ages. “The world will nox endure 
to hear,” the Puritans were told, “that we are wiser than any have been 
which went before.” 2° Even the Laws of Reason or Nature were derived 
from a type of collective intelligence: they stood “as principles universally 
agreed upon” and not “by one, or two, or few, but by all.” *° From here 
it was but a small step to conclude that the “things that are established” 
represent “the general persuasion of all men.” 

This theme has been taken up by later conservatives in their repeated 
warnings against the disintegrative implications for society of a priesthood 
of all reasoners: 

The patrons of liberty have here made solemn proclamation that all such laws and 
commandments are void, inasmuch as every man is left to the freedom of his own mind 
in such things as are not either exacted or prohibited by the Law of God. . . . The plain 
contradictory whereunto is infallibly certain. Those things which the Law of God 
leaveth arbitrary and at liberty are all subject unto positive laws of men, which laws for 
the common benefit abridge particular men’s liberty in such things as far as the rules 
of equity will suffer. This we must either maintain, or else overturn the world and make 
every man his own commander.” 

Like Hooker, later conservatives have concluded “that of peace and quiet- 
ness there is not any way possible, unless the probable voice of every 
entire society or body politic overrule all private of like nature in the 


27 L.E.P., Preface, iii, 7. 
8 L.E.P., VII, xix, 1-3. 
2 L.E.P., V, vii, 3. 
%L.E.P., I, viii, 9-10. 
%1L.E.P., V. ixxi, 4. 
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same body.” *? The “law of public reason” must hold sway over that of 
“private reason.” Nor was it the collective reason of a particular time that 
was superior, but rather the shared agreement which linked together 
past and present generations: 

Wherefore as any man’s deed past is as good as long as he himself continueth; so the 
act of a public society of men done five hundred years sithence standeth as theirs 


who presently are of the same societies, because corporations are immortal; we were 
then alive in our predecessors, and they in their successors do live still.” 


These values of diversity, continuity, complexity, and national varia- 
tions have been associated in the conservative tradition with a kind of 
anti-universalism which contrasts with the universalist premises of early 
liberals like Locke and Jefferson. Thus Locke sought to construct from 
the events of 1688 a theory of politics essentially timeless, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence foreswore the rights of Englishmen for the “self- 
evident” rights of “all men.” In both cases the liberal tradition was 
conditioned by revolutionary vents and by a revolt against traditionalism 
which helped to cast the liberal argument in universal terms. Conserva- 
tives, on the other hand, have argued that history revealed itself in 
uniquely national terms; that the existence of a national tradition pre- 
sented a presumption against a supra-national ethic. In conservatism there 
has been an instinctive abhorrence of the broad principle which overrides 
national peculiarities. It came out clearly in Burke’s warning to the French 
radicals that politics must not be confounded with mathematics. 

Hooker’s position in this matter was complicated: he had to combat 
Puritan universalism and defend a national church; yet universals were 
a part of his system also.** Tudor Puritanism had tirelessly insisted that 
England follow the example “of the best reformed churches.” “Is a re- 
formation good for France?” demanded the authors of An Admonition to 
the Parliament, “And can it be evyl for England? Is discipline meete for 
Scotland? and is it unprofitable for this Realme? Surely God hath set 
these examples before your eyes to encourage you to go forward to a 
thorow speedy reformation.” ** In reply Hooker pointed out the limita- 
tions inherent in the broad general rule applied without regard to varied 
circumstances and secondary consequences: 

These varieties are not known but by much experience, from whence to draw 
the true bounds of all principles, to discern how far forth they take effect, to see where 
and why they fail, to apprehend by what degrees and means they lead to the practice of 
things in show, though not in deed, repugnant and contrary to one another, requireth 


more sharpness of wit, more intricate circuitions of discourse, more industry and depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. So that general rules, till their limits 


32 L.E.P., Preface, vi, 6. 

%3L.E.P., I, x, 8. 

% E.g., in his theory of Eternal Law and the Moral Law of Reason. 
%3 Frere and Douglas, op. cit., p. 19. 
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be fully known (especially in matters of public and ecclesiastical affairs), are, by reason 
of the manifold secret exceptions which lie hidden in them, no other to the eye of 
man’s understanding than cloudy mists cast before the eye of common sense.” 


Here Hooker was but echoing what Aristotle and Aquinas had stated 
earlier: that which is absolutely best is always and everywhere the same; 
what is best in given circumstances calls for the application of prudence 
or “practical wisdom.” ** Since Scripture decreed no one form of church 
polity, it followed that a national church was not a monstrosity but a 
response to “the differences of times and places.” ** Nor did this neces- 
sarily mean the sacrifice of the conception of a universal Christian society: 

As the main body of the seas being one, yet within divers precincts hath divers 


names; so the Catholic Church is in like sort divided into a number of distinct societies, 
every of which is termed a church within itself.” 


From the foregoing it can be seen that Hooker's distrust of funda- 
mental change was rooted in a lack of confidence in unaided individual 
reason and in a keen awareness of the force of circumstances. During the 
constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century Clarendon expressed 
these attitudes in repeated warnings to parliamentary extremists to “take 
heed of removing landmarks and destroying foundations.” *° In the next 
century Hume voiced his distrust of “enthusiasm” and Blackstone his 
disdain for “the rage of modern improvement.” But in this later form 
of conservativism the universalist framework receded in prominence, while 
national particularity was underscored. 

Mere opposition to change, however, cannot explain the remarkable 
staying-power of English conservatism; nor can it explain why some con- 
servatives have played the reformer. The real issue between conservatives 
and reformers has been fought over the scope of change. In other words, 
the conservative has favored limited change because of his belief that 
existing arrangements can never be radically and completely wrong. If 
society were simply the product of human art or wholly a naturalistic 
arrangement, it might conceivably be corrupt at its core. Conservatism, 
however, has viewed society as divinely created, and unlike the God of 
the Deists, the God of the conservatives has not become an Olympian 
spectator, who has ceased his creative labors; He has remained an active 
influence in history. Society’s origins may be partially naturalistic, but 
they are fundamentally divine. It follows that the conservative must 


explain, not the value of society, but the existence of evils in this product 
of the Author of Goodness. 


%¢L.E.P. V, ix, 2. 

37 Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 1134b, 15-20; 1140b-1142a. 
SLar., Mi, &, 1. 

2 L.E.P., Ill, i, 14. 

# Cited in Wormald, op. cit., p. 218. 
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In Hooker’s argument, as well as in that of later conservatives, evil 
and imperfection were an inescapable part of man’s lot. Given the nature 
of man and the limitations it imposed on his art, there were bound to be 
“manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is subject. . . . There 
are and will be always evils which no art of man can cure, breaches and 
leaks more than man’s wit hath hands to stop.” *1 Although only God 
has achieved perfection or realization, there was room for improvement 
in man’s lot. Man and his works were in a state of “possibility,” that is, 
they were permeated by a desire of becoming “perfecter than they now 
are.” “And because there is not in the world any thing whereby another 
may some way be made the perfecter, therefore all things that are are 
good.” 4? 

When society is viewed through the glass of “possibility” the con- 
servative is in a position both to defend an order whose imperfections are 
knit into a larger plan beyond mortal understanding and to admit that 
human art, within limits, may devise means whereby the possible may 
be made actual. The doctrine becomes one of conservation and reform. 
It is a step beyond the conservative argument as used by the Conciliarists, 
for example, who held that every society must be able to rid itself of 
defects; in this view the defect is the innovation, the reform a return to 
the status quo.*® For Hooker change was embedded in history: 

- . whereas it is the error of the common multitude to consider only what hath 
been of old, and if the same were well, to see whether still it continue; if not, to 
condemn that presently which is, and never to search upon what ground or consideration 
the change might grow; such rudeness cannot be in you so well borne with, whom learn- 


ing and judgment hath enabled much more soundly to discern how far the times 
of the Church, and the orders thereof may alter without offence.” “ 


In company with later conservatives, Hooker surrounded reform with 
a cautionary context. Reform was looked upon, not as innovation, but as 
the perfecting of what was already potentially perfect. Reform, in short, 
was a method of continuity. Hooker also voiced the typical conservative 
warning that the statesman must cast his eye back to earlier generations 
and forward to succeeding ones if he is to preserve continuity. Working 
under the gaze of “our venerable predecessors,” he must avoid a hasty 
scheme of “so perilous consequence” lest it “should cause posterity to feel 
those evils which as yet are more easy for us to prevent, than they would 
be for them to remedy.” ** In seeking to eradicate evil, men let loose 


“L.E.P., I, i, 1; V, ix, 2. 
@L.E.P., I, v, 1. Cf. St. Augustine, The City of God, Bk. XIX, p. 13. 
48] am indebted here, as well as elsewhere, to some suggestions by Dr. Ewart Lewis. 


“L.E.P., Preface, iv, 4. In the light of these considerations a recent writer has gone too far in 
attributing to Hooker an “‘excessive distrust of innovation and change”: Rev. N. Sykes, “Richard 
Hooker,”” The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London, 1926), p. 87 
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greater evils. Better “to bear a tolerable sore . . . than to venture on a 
dangerous remedy.” *¢ 

The value of continuity and the belief that the materials of change 
are present within the existing scheme of things set off conservatism from 
the liberal thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
latter, with its penchant for rearing political theories on a “natural” and 
pre-social man, its readiness to admit the need for radical alterations in 
governments deemed unjust and its solemn dictum that one generation 
cannot bind another —all of these bespeak a belief in the plasticity of 
society and man, and an assumption that the settled grooves of behavior 
are shallow rather than deep. 

IV 


We have seen how the Aristotelian-medieval concept of diversity was 
employed by Hooker to define the areas of politics, reason, and reform. 
Although this concept might be a useful weapon in these peripheral 
skirmishes, it was of no aid in the main battle over political obligation. 
Consequently, it was to the idea of unity that Hooker looked in preparing 
his justification of authority. His ideal was that of a unified church 
integrally joined to a unified commonwealth. The Puritan attacks on 
hierarchy and authority would, he argued, reduce this living whole into 
“several impaled authorities.” 47 That sixteenth-century Puritanism was 
religiously, rather than politically, motivated made no difference. To 
Hooker and his contemporaries, religion was the main moral cement of 
national unity: it had a social function as well as a spiritual end.** It 
followed that political authority, as the guardian of the commonwealth, 
had an interest in what was taught and in who was teaching. 

This theme, of the intermixing of religion and polity, has been a 
persistent one in conservative thought. It was logically connected with a 
conception of church-state relationships such as Hooker possessed; and 
it explained, to some extent, both the solicitude of the Tory party towards 
the Established Church and the Tory suspicions of the Dissenters in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was present in Clarendon’s 
insistence that “the ecclesiastical and civil state was so wrought and 
interwoven together, and, in truth, so incorporated in each other, that 
like Hippocrates’ twins, they cannot but laugh and cry together. . . .” * 
And in the eighteenth century, when revolutionary radicalism would 
have reversed the Puritan logic, and severed politics from religion to 
preserve the former, Burke went back to the argument of Hooker to point 


461 E.P., IV, xiv, 2. For a warning on the incalculability of the effects of reform see V, ix, 1. 
“7L.E.P. VIII, i, 4. 
#1.E.P., V. i, 2. Nevertheless, Hooker warned specifically against those, like Machiavelli, who would 
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out that religion “is one of the great bonds of human society” and “the 
basis of civil society.” °° As a consequence of this attitude, many con- 
servatives have looked upon politics as a part of a more inclusive and 
ethically prior whole. “I cannot therefore,” declares one of the ablest of 
contemporary conservative theorists, “divorce entirely my political faith 
from my ultimate view of reality.” * The refusal to emancipate politics 
from a broader setting carries with it the medieval denial of the ultimacy 
of any purely political ends. The darker side of this picture is that the 
importance attributed to religion and the support that it lends to national 
unity may lead beyond a desire for religious unity to one for religious 
uniformity.” 

With all of its importance religion alone could not guarantee national 
unity. To order the relations between men and to protect the common 
good required authority armed with power. The justification of that 
authority necessarily entailed an examination of the nature of society and 
the source of public power. At the time that Hooker wrote there were 
three possible approaches to the problem of authority. First, there was 
the simple theological explanation which traced all power to God and 
held that the state came into being as a divine remedy for restraining 
man’s evil inclinations. Interestingly enough, Hooker’s ideas were largely 
untouched by this theory. It was true that once the office of monarchy 
was established, Hooker declared its occupant to be God’s lieutenant, but 
his aim here was to awe men into obedience, and not to indicate the 
source of the ruler’s authority. As we shall see, Hooker’s argument was 
secular to a great degree.** 

A second possible approach was that of Aristotle which saw in the 
polis man’s natural destiny and the essential condition for the realization of 
his potentialities. The third method was the contractual one which was 
widespread in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It sought to base 
political society on a formal act of deliberation. Now it was not uncommon 
in the later Middle Ages for writers to assert both a naturalistic and 
voluntaristic origin for political society.°** The state was based on nature 
plus consent. This ambiguity Hooker carried forward: the “imperfections” 
of solitary living naturally induced men “to seek communion and fellow- 
ship with others.” *> Yet society was incomplete without government, 


5% “Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians,’”’ Works (London, 1815), Vol. X, p. 44. For a similar 
sentiment by a seventeenth-century conservative vide Sir Philip Warwick, A Discourse of Govern- 
ment, as Examined by Reason, Scripture, and Law of the Land . . . (London, 1694), p. 134; 
Disraeli’s ideas can be found in W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (New 
York, 1910-1920), Vol. IV, p. 362; Vol. V, p. 265. 

51 Hogg, op. cit., p. 23. 

52 For this aspect of Hooker consult D’Entréves, op. cit., pp. 122 ff. 

53 Perhaps it should be noted that Hooker was writing before the divine-right theory of kingship had 
crystallized. See Allen, op. cit., p. 122 

5 Vide J. W. Gough, The Social Contract (Oxford, 1936), pp. 21-47. 

%1.EP., I, x, 1. 
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which followed the former in point of time and was distinguished from it 
by the fact of deliberate consent. To sum up: 

[Man’s insufficiency] was the cause of men’s uniting themselves at the first in politic 
Societies, which Societies could not be without Government, nor Government without 
a distinct kind of Law from that which hath already been declared. Two foundations 
there are which bear up public societies; the one, a natural inclination . . . the other, 
an order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching the manner of their union in living 
together. The lattez is .. . the Law of a Commonwealth, the very soul of a politic body, 


the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, and set on work in such actions 
as the common good requireth.” 


It should be noted that Hooker’s theory skirted, on the one hand, Aris- 
totelian naturalism with its avowal of the self-sufficiency of life within 
the state. Hooker agreed that men entered political society to live well, but 
he amended this objective: living well implied the superiority of things 
spiritual, “and of things spiritual, the chiefest is religion.” *’ On the other 
hand, no emphasis was laid on the earlier Christian idea that political 
society existed to curb man’s sinful nature. 

Consent, then, legitimized the power to command and issue laws. 
“All public regiment” has arisen “from deliberate advice, consultation, and 
composition between men.” °* Now in Locke and the liberals of the 
eighteenth century the act of consent, as formalized in the contract, left 
government precariously insecure before a citizenry armed with un- 
trenchable natural rights, including the right of revolution. Hooker, how- 
ever, employed the doctrine of consent to come down well on the side 
of authority. The “original conveyance” could never become “a sufficient 
consideration wherefore [the king’s] power should always depend on 
that from which it did then flow.” *® Instead, the effective restraints on 
authority must spring from other sources. They must be clearly indicated 
by positive laws, “or else by silent allowance famously notified through 
custom reaching beyond the memory of man.” ® 

After playing its constituent role, Hooker’s doctrine of consent was 
developed along two distinct lines. On the one hand, it became equivalent 
to tacit acceptance. This appears most clearly in a passage, largely un- 
noticed by later commentators, where Hooker disputed the Puritan idea 
that the congregation should elect its own clergy. Although election may 
have been used originally, he admitted, there was nothing to bar the 
people, as members of the church, from surrendering this power to the 
bishops for convenience’s sake. The fact that the people acquiesced in 
this system was “proof” of their consent and indicated that the method 


56 Ibid. 

8'L.E.P., VIII, i, 4. 
SL.EP., I, x, 4. 
®L.E.P., VII, ii, 9. 
@L.E.P., VI, ii, 11. 
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of popular election still continued, albeit by proxy.®? In other words, 
Hooker’s theory of consent in this aspect was medieval, carrying none of 
the modern democratic overtones of an active popular will.® 

The other direction taken by consent was one which found it 
sublimated in parliamentary institutions. In describing Parliament as “the 
very essence of government” Hooker was merely following standard Tudor 
constitutional theory. No mention was made of any recurrent responsibility 
owed by that body to the community, nor was there any hint that Parlia- 
ment was to play the watch-dog over royal actions. Here again the con- 
ception was medieval rather than modern. In summary, consent nowhere 
played the role in Hooker’s ideas that it did in Locke’s: as a rug under 
the feet of the governors, ready to be jerked out from beneath them by 
the nervous fingers of the citizenry. 


V 


One of the points on which English liberalism and conservatism have 
differed in emphasis has been in their attitude towards the proper function 
of power. From the Levellers, Sidney, and Locke in the seventeenth 
century to J. S. Mill in the nineteenth, political power has been viewed as 
an artificial convenience, useful in restoring social relationships that have 
gone awry, or in reconstructing a society ridden with superstition and 
injustice. But always power has carried the stigma of the intruder. Con- 
servatism, on the other hand, has reiterated the continuing necessity 
for authority and subordination, because these guarantee unity and the 
common good.** Now both of these values, unity and the common good, 
have a distinctly medieval flavor. In medieval thought unity was the 
product of the right ordering of society whereby classes and souls were 
arranged in Platonic fashion so that each could discharge its proper 
function.** In Hooker’s words: 

Without order there is no living in public society, because the want thereof is the mother 
of confusion, whereupon division of necessity followeth, and out of division, inevitable 
destruction. . . . And if things or persons be ordered this doth imply that they are 
distinguished by degrees. For order is a gradual disposition. . . . Yea, the very Deity 
itself both keepeth and requireth for ever this to be kept as a law, that wheresoever there 


is a coagmentation of many, the lowest be knit to the highest by that which being inter- 
jacent may cause each to cleave unto other, and so all to continue one.” 


1 L.E.P., VII, xiv, 12. 
€2.On this aspect of medieval thought vide E. Lewis, “Organic Tendencies in Mediaeval Political 
Thought,” American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXII (1938), pp. 866-68. 


63 Examples can be found in: Dr. Henry Ferne, Pian Piano (London, 1656), pp. 28-29, and the statement 
of Roger Manwaring as cited in F. D. Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative 1603-1649 (Ithaca, 1939), 
p. 94. Clarendon was aware that unity could be pushed too far: Wormald, op. cit., p. 305. 

St. Augustine, The City of God, Book XIX, pp. 11-13. Aquinas, Commentary on the Nichomachean 
Ethics, Book I, Introduction. On Marsillius vide Gewirth, op. cit., pp. 115 ff 


®L.E.P., VIll, ii, 2. 
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From this picture of society as a great hierarchy, resembling in minia- 
ture God’s universe, Hooker and later conservatives have urged that power 
at once supports and demands the hierarchy which brings order to what 
would otherwise be a chaos of conflicting wills. “This order of things and 
persons in public societies is the work of polity; and the proper instrument 
thereof in every degree is power... .” © 

The natural accompaniments of hierarchy are privilege and inequality. 
Therefore, it becomes the task of the conservative to show that these 
do not constitute a standing outrage to the sense of injustice, but contribute 
to the diverse blends which issue in civil harmony. In this view, power 
is not a simple two-term relationship set against a flat background — the 
rulers at one extremity, the ruled at the other. Rather power is immanent 
in the distinctions and subordination of society itself; at the pinnacle 
resides supreme or public authority which guides the whole. Modern 
liberalism, in contrast, has been more ambivalent. Pledged as it has been 
to a certain degree of equalitarianism in social relationships, it has been 
content to utilize power to eliminate or soften distinctions; but for the 
most part it has seen in power a temptation to create new inequalities 
and privileges. To the conservative there was value in an inequalitarian 
order, hence it was essential that there be an effective directing will. 

The other great function of power was to insure the common good. 
Just as the universe was subject to a single ruling intelligence to prevent 
the chaos of conflicting bodies, so a primum mobile was needed for society 
if men’s interests were to be ordered towards a common end. Ac- 
cording to this essentially medieval idea,** authority must be positively 
invoked if the common good were to prevail over the multitude of indi- 
vidual wills bent on individual ends.®® In transmitting this medieval 
notion, Hooker succeeded in instilling into conservatism an organic concep- 
tion of the common welfare which differed markedly from the liberal 
ideology of Locke and Bentham wherein the rational foresight of en- 
lightened individuals was expected to produce a common good which none 
of them had intended.”° 

Hooker’s conclusion that “there must be some one principal mover” 
paved the way for his discussion of the proper form of government. He 
specifically narrowed the problem to the English monarchy, although he 
recognized that other forms were legitimate, as well as other types of 
monarchy, such as an absolute monarchy founded on conquest or a closely 
limited monarchy based on election. The powers of the English monarch 


66 Ibid. 

*7 Cf. Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, chap. 1. 

6 Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, q. lviii, a. 7; De Regimine Principum, I, xiv. 
©L.E.P., VIII, ii, 18. 

7 J. Bentham, Principles uj Legislation, ed. C. K. Ogden (London, 1931), pp. 53, 63-64. 
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were limited by the terms of the “original conveyance” and by custom 
and higher law. Although he possessed broad powers or prerogatives 
whereby he “may do great things and sundry by himself,” there remained 
a specified range of subjects in which he could act only with the consent 
of Parliament.71 Thus the monarch was endowed with “universal do- 
minion,” yet he had no power to act contrary to law: history showed 
that “to live by one man’s will became the cause of all men’s misery.” ** 
Hooker’s discussion obviously reflected the constitutional distinction 
between the powers of the King and of the King in Parliament. There 
were also traces of the medieval distinction between the vis directiva of 
the law and its vis coactiva.”* Yet what was most apparent was that 
Hooker carried forward the medieval dilemma. The demands of order 
dictate that there be an “uncommanded commander,” yet the argument 
about law and consent was meant to show that “the law itself is a rule” 
to the monarch. His ideal embraced both the Tudor emphasis on au- 
thority and the medieval idea of the supremacy of law: 
Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, that commonwealth is like 


a harp or melodious instrument, the strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, 
following as laws the rules and canons of musical science.” 


This ideal logically barred any clear-cut theory of sovereignty; and in this 
Hooker merely echoed the Tudor conception of royal “supremacy” which 
was intended to cloak the attributes of power with a convenient vague- 
ness.*® 

Dilemma or no, the theory of constitutionalism, as it emerged from 
Hooker, was iaore than the Tudor monarchy sweetened by the medieval 
ideal of law; ‘t was the medieval ideal toughened by the Tudor emphasis 
on authority. Its importance to the conservative tradition was that it 
helped to make constitutionalism a two-sided coin: the one side em- 
phasizing legal and customary restraint, the other insisting that “authority 
is a constraining power.” ** The double aspect of constitutionalism has 
remained central in the history of English conservative thought, from 
Hooker to Clarendon, and through Blackstone and Burke. This is not 
to deny that during periods of crisis there have been conservatives like 
Filmer, Soame Jenyns, and Dr. Johnson who have so shifted the emphasis 
to the need for obedience that law has been reduced to a mere medium 


17L.E.P., VIII, ii, 17. 

SL2P., i, » 5. 

73 Hooker was certainly aware of this conception from his reading of Aquinas and the sixteenth-century 
Spanish writer, Soto. On the former, vide D’Entreves, op. cit., pp. 38-39, and on the latter, 
R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (6 vols.; Edinburgh 
and London, 1903-1936), Vol. VI, p. 257; for Hooker, L.E.P., VIII, ix, 3. 


™L.E.P., VIII, ii, 12. 
™% The Tudor preoccupation with the external independence of the national sovereign also may have 


contributed to the lack of a crystallized conception of sovereignty. This was reflected in Hooker: 
La?., Vi, &, 3 


7% L.E.P., Vil, xviii, 5. 
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for registering an authoritative will. The main drift of English con- 
servatism, however, has been in the direction outlined by Hooker. The 
Filmers, with their obsession for the need of an undisputed sovereign voice, 
have had little long-run influence. For, as Hooker said, there was even 
a law “whereby the Eternal himself doth work.” *? Arbitrary will had 
sanction neither in the cosmos nor the human order. 


VI 


The foregoing pages have sought to show how the Aristotelian- 
medieval influences in Hooker’s thought have been combined with ele- 
ments drawn from the English constitutional experience to produce a 
synthesis which contained many of the ideas of later conservatives. English 
conservatism still adheres to the religious underpinning given it by Hooker. 
This aspect has often saved the tenets of conservatism from becoming 
a simple defense of the status quo as such. For when the human order 
is viewed as part of a larger scheme, then the contrivances which further 
the ends of the civitas humana are thereby raised above a purely natural- 
istic function. This medieval Christian idea has taken somewhat different 
form in later ages, but its tack has been the same. In the eighteenth 
century it was a “great chain of being” which linked together the entire 
universe — from beast to God, from good to evil—into a beneficent 
harmony. For Burke it was “the great primaeval contract of eternal society 
linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible with 
the invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the in- 
violable oath which holds all physical and all moral natures, each in their 
appointed place.”® 

From the cosmology comes the emphasis on authority which sets off 
conservatism from liberalism. Order is the consequence of power; authority 
is the alternative to chaos. In conservatism we also find traces of the idea 
of the early Church Fathers that government must of necessity be coercive 
if the tainted nature of men is to be restrained. Social harmony, like the 
harmony of the spheres, is the conscious product of authority, and not 
simply an underlying theme to which men attune themselves. The solid 
contribution of Hooker was to preserve the idea that effective government 
required coercion and, at the same time, to soften it by pointing out that 
the ultimate basis of government was agreement not simple compulsion. 
The bent of English conservatism has remained predominantly constitu- 
tional, but with a distinctive insistence that government shall not be 
worried into impotence by a welter of mechanical restraints. 


SLEP., i, 4, 3. 
78 Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman edition), pp. 934. 
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The combination of authority and restraints, the insistence on the 
necessary connection between religion and politics, and the distrust of 
autonomous reason are not all that have distinguished English con- 
servatism from liberal and radical creeds. There are two further elements, 
which are part of the legacy transmitted from Hooker. First, there is the 
Aristotelian approach which sees politics as a practical rather than a 
theoretical science, i.e., concerned with the contingent rather than the 
absolute. To an extent the political order is open to human design. At 
the same time, change must be disciplined by the special claims of con- 
tinuity. This leads to the second element. Human affairs at any one time 
are enclosed between two transcendental orders of value: they are bound 
to a God-created order and they are hedged by the historical experience 
of the community. And it is this that conservatives, from Clarendon in 
the seventeenth century to present-day contemporaries, have insisted upon: 
that the present moment is without enduring significance, and therefore 
without claims, except in relation to a divine and an historical order. At 
the same time, conservatism has upheld the superiority of the timeless 
divine order over the order which exists in historical time. For if history 
is viewed as a self-contained sequence of events it teaches, at best, a 
relativism. Only the existence of a reason standing outside history can 
supply the selective principle within history for the guidance of men. 
Without a “divine tactic” at work in history, all change is historically 
justifiable; with such a guiding tactic the decision of the moment can be 
linked at once to the supra-historical and to the “truly” historical. 











RECENT ELECTIONS IN A JAPANESE PREFECTURE 
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I 


HE PROCESSES of local government in Japan have received very 

little attention from students on this side of the Pacific. Affairs 

in Toyko have offered plenty of fascinating material and have seemed 
to contain the essence of Japanese politics. Before, and also during the 
occupation, Tokyo was the seat of omnipotent authority, both material 
and ideological. With respect to certain ends, the validity of emphasis 
on central government may now be questioned. From a practical stand- 
point, the need for knowledge of local government and politics became 
very evident in connection with the administrative field problems en- 
countered by the occupation forces. An equally clear present need stems 
from the alterations made in governmental arrangements since 1945. 
Power, it was hoped, could be shifted away from the central groups 
with direct access to the seat of authority and could be established in 
a representative Diet. To the extent that this may have happened, elec- 
tions become an important unit of observation in the political processes 
of postwar Japan. More than that, they may provide a clue to the extent, 
if any, to which power may have been relocated. 

Even though fragmentary, material on local elections may be useful 
for combination and comparison with other studies of related problems 
in other social sciences. It is in the local community that authority and 
power, the essentially political relationships, are not completely absorbed 
into the apparatus of the state. Here the tensions and accommodations 
among many institutions can be seen in the matrix of interactions out of 
which emerges the differentiation of government and society. These are 
determining relationships, and they are often obscure and unrevealed in 
the study of central governments. 


II 


Reports of the Tottori Prefectural Election Management Committee 
have been used as basic sources of data.2 These consist of: (1) the 
Report on the Election of Representatives, January 23, 1949; (2) the 
Report on the Election of Councillor, June 4, 1950; and (3) the Report 
on Elections of Headmen, Mayors, Assemblymen, and Governor, April 
23 and 30, 1951. Historical and comparative material of value, including 
data on elections before 1949, was contained in the last-named report. 


1See Ralph Braibanti, ‘“‘Administration of — Government in Japan at the Prefectural Level,” 
American Political Science Review, April, 1949. 


2 These documents were translated for the author’s use by Mr. T. Kado, a graduate of Toyko Central 
University. Without this very considerable assistance it would have been impossible to have 
obtained the essential factual information upon which this essay is based. 
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Two significant questions may be asked concerning the effects of 
the newly-established system of Japanese elections as shown by their 
application in Tottori prefecture. First, what is the extent and the nature 
of popular participation in the elections? Second, what is the nature of 
the group influences now in operation which control the resident of 
Tottori-ken as a voter? Before analyzing the data at hand with respect 
to these two questions, an understanding of the constituencies and of the 
management procedures are necessary. 

The important subdivisions in Tottori prefecture are the two cities, 
Tottori City and Yonago City, and six gun, which are geographical sub- 
divisions. The gun has no administrative discretion; hence it is inaccurate 
to compare it with the American county as it is constituted in most states. 
Rather, the gun is a geographical area which once was under the suzerainty 
of powerful daimyo. Now it is little more than an historical landmark, 
useful for the districting of some prefectural functions, such as election 
management. Virtually all of the population lives in cities, towns, and 
villages. In these incorporated places headmen (in the cities, mayors) 
and assemblymen are elected; the officialdom is completed by a host of 
minor administrative and clerical positions filled by a system of examina- 
tion and appointment. As might be expected, a city is entirely independent 
of the gun in which it is located. 

The major subdivisions of Tottori prefecture, the two cities and six gun, 
vary in number of eligible voters from 23,667 in Iwami-gun to 77,998 in 
Tohaku-gun, with a medium voting population of 33,231. For voting 
purposes, stations (sometimes adequate but often overcrowded) are set 
up in temples, schools, public halls, and other places. In the 1951 election, 
581 polling stations were established in the prefecture. The number of 
voters served by each of these ranged from less than one hundred to 
between three and five thousand with the following distribution: less than 
100 votes, twenty-nine stations; from 100 to 500, three hundred and two; 
from 500 to 1,000, one hundred and forty-four; from 1,000 to 2,000, 
ninety; from 2,000 to 3,000, twelve; and from 3,000 to 5,000, four. 

The elections of representatives to the National House of Representa- 
tives, of prefectural and municipal assemblymen, and of the members 
of the prefectural Board of Education are carried out within plural con- 
stituencies. No refined system of proportional representation is applied, 
and the election results are subject to some mathematical imprecision 
from the standpoint of accurately reflecting numerical strength of the 
various parties and groups. The voter expresses one choice only, and a 
plurality of votes elects.* There is a rough inverse correlation between 
the number of candidates offered and the degree in which the election 


3 However, in the election of members of the House of Representatives in April 1946, the voter expressed 
plural choices, the number depending on the number to be elected from his district. 
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indicates popular support of the winner. Due to the party structure and 
the absence of primary elections, the single member constituencies, i.e., 
those for governor, councillor to the national House of Councillors, and 
mayors and headmen, are under a similar liability. 

If the reported account of the election management procedures may 
be taken at its face value, the details of this aspect of administration are 
worked out ii a way that compels respect. The following list of official 
actions in connection with the election of April 30, 1951, for prefectural 
governor and assemblymen is illustrative: 


CALENDAR OF OFFICIAL DUTIES 


Prefectural Election Management 
Committee 
Promulgation on local screening for 

prefectural assemblymen 


Promulgation on central screening 
for governor 


Promulgation of the election date, 
supplementary list of eligibles, poll 
form, schedule of public hearings, 
and amount of campaign expendi- 
tures; selection of election managers; 
reception of applications for candi- 
dacy. 


Reception of applications for public 
hearings closed 


Notification to each candidate of 
date for public hearing 


Broadcasts of career of candidates 


Reception of applications for candi- 
dacy closed 


First report of election campaign 
expenditures received 


Reception of applications for sup- 
plementary candidacy closed 


Election day 
Audit of the returns of the election 


Second report on election campaign 
expenditures received 


Date 


March 9 


March 10 


April 3 


April 5 


April 7 
April 8 
April 


April 11-25 
April 18 


April 20 


April 25 


April 27 


April 30 
May 3 
May 15 


City, town, and village 
Election Management Committees 


Promulgation of absent voting and 
on voting and counting places 


Reception of applications for sup- 
plementary list of eligibles; cam- 
paign speeches scheduled 


Public hearings 


Supplementary list of eligibles re- 
reviewed 


Distribution of public information 
on election 
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Between 1946 and 1951, the above routine was applied to twelve 
elections.* Consideration of the heavy schedule of public duties carried out 
in connection with the numerous and irregularly-dated elections suggests 
that the administrative work is virtually a continuous procedure. Al- 
though not evenly distributed throughout the year, the work, due to the 
laborious system of recording, requires a full-time and fully-staffed bureau. 
The public management of elections is not casually disposed of in Japan’s 
newly-adopted democratic system: in comparison with American practice, 
it is overdone. 

The voter is assisted in the performance of his function by an active 
educational program which is carried on by the prefectural and local 
governments. Election publicity is channelled into the press and radio. 
Posters are displayed at bus and railway stations, and public programs are 
held by various groups and organizations. The program of publicity carried 
out by the Tottori Election Management Committee illustrates this trend: 


Pusiiciry For ELections oF Aprit, 1951 


Date Kind cf Publicity 


March 27—10,500 leaflets distributed to women voters 
28— 2,750 posters distributed for local elections 
29—25,800 leaflets distributed through school children 


April 1-2—Broadcasts of political debates 
2—700 posters distributed for local elections 
3—960 pamphlets distributed 
18—187 pamphlets distributed 
25—130,000 information sheets distributed to the general public 


Ill 


Judging by the turnout for the April, 1951, elections in Tottori pre- 
fecture, the Japanese electorate is not in need of additional “get-out-the- 
vote” campaigns. In the three elections of that month, the percentage of 
qualified voters casting valid ballots was as follows: (1) for mayors and 
town and village headmen, 96.98; (2) for city, town, and village as- 
semblymen, 96.73; and (3) for governor and prefectural assemblymen, 
92.25.5 The decline in the last of the three is not large enough to be 
considered significant. It may be explained by some weariness on the 


4 These occurred as follows: April 10, 1946, members of the National House of Representatives; April 
5, 1947, governor, mayors, town and village headmen; April 20, 1947, one member of the National 
House of Councillors; April 25, 1947, members of the National House of Representatives; April 
30, 1947, prefectural, city, town, and village assemblymen; October 15, 1948, members of the 
prefectural Board of Education; January 23, 1949, members of the National House of Representatives; 
June 4, 1950, one member of the National House of Councillors; November 10, 1950, members 
of the prefectural Board of Education; April 20, 1951, mayors, town and village headmen; April 
23, 1951, city, town, and village assemblymen; and April 30, 1951, governor and prefectural 
assemblymen. 

Official reports of the October, 1952, Diet election were not available at the time of writing. 
The results in Tottori prefecture were obtained, however, and are given below. 


5 Report of Tottori Election Management Committee on the Elections of April, 1951, Chart II. 
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part of the voters under the burden of three elections in one month, and 
also by the enlarged electorate in the prefecture-wide election, which 
included the few additional voters living in scattered unincorporated 
places. These factors were not overcome by the fact that the offices to be 
filled were more important than those in the previous two elections. 

A better view of the turnout may be obtained by considering suc- 
cessive elections for the various public offices. The following table shows 
the sustained high participation. 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL ELECTORATE VOTING IN SUCCESSIVE ELECTIONS 
iN Totrort PREFECTURE® 


Election 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
National House of Representatives .... 76 72.4 84 87.4 
a  eabanne 79.7 92.2 
Mayors and Headmen ........................ 79.7 92.9 
National Councillor ............................ 69.3 82.5 
Prefectural Assemblymen .................... 88.3 92.2 
ee 71.7 65.6 
City, Town, and Village 

IIE i aiicicctnicciscetsacinteinmnnaas 88.3 96.7 


In comparison with performance at other elections, the response of 
the voters in regard to the members of the Prefectural Board of Education 
is not great. This is difficult to account for, especially in view of the 
widespread literacy of the population, and the great educational reforms 
which stirred the interest of the people following 1945. 

The voter turnout is consistently better in the rural than in the urban 
areas. Within Tottori prefecture, the difference is not great enough to be 
of marked significance. In Tottori City, 84.96 per cent of the qualified 
voters participated in the 1951 assemblyman elections while the perform- 
ance in the gun was as follows: Iwami 95.22 per cent, Yazu 98.51, Ketaka 
95.46, Tohaku 95.85, Seihaku 94.44, and Hino 94.94. In comparison with 
the corresponding prefecture-wide election four years earlier, Tottori City 
showed an increase in this respect of only 1.66 per cent while the perform- 
ance in the gun showed an improvement varying from 10.66 to 16.21 per 
cent.’ The reason for this difference has not been discovered, but it ap- 
parently is a nationwide characteristic. The lowest voting rates over the 
nation in the 1951 assemblyman elections, for example, were those of 
Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka with 77.2, 75.0, and 80.4 per cent respectively. 
The highest voting percentages in the same election were in rural pre- 
fectures. Gumma prefecture led the way with 97.3 per cent, followed by 
Shimane and Yamanashi prefectures with 97.1 per cent in each.® 
6 Ibid., except the 1952 election of the members of the National House of Representatives, the percentage 

vd which was obtained from the me a prefectural newspaper, and sent to the author by 


t. T. Kado. It is worthy of note that, as this table shows, voter participation is evidently as 
great for elections to local offices as it is for prefectural and hational ones. 


7 Ibid., Chart I. 
8 Ibid., Part 2, Table III. 
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By the time of the 1951 elections, women had had the benefit 
of five years of experience with the privilege of suffrage. Quantitative 
measurements of this aspect of Japanese elections may be taken from the 
record. Qualitative evaluations may be deduced from the family structure 
and the status of women in Japanese society. An unusual element of 
uncertainty exists in such speculations because the years since World War 
II have been marked by great social change which, if it has effected any- 
thing, has disturbed the traditionally hierarchical family structure. Elec- 
toral participation by women is a part of this change, and the interaction 
of the dynamic possibilities of woman suffrage with the restrictions of the 
circumscribed, tradition-laden community structure demands attention. 

In the 1951 election for the governor and prefectural assemblymen, 
the participation of women was slightly more than *wo percentage points 
below that of the men. In only one rural constituency, Hino-gun, was 
there a marked deviation from this figure. In this constituency, female 
participation was 7.29 per cent below that of the males. Even here, 
however, the number of votes cast by women exceeded that of men by 
163 in a total of 21,245 votes cast by both sexes. Considering the prefecture 
as a whole, women constitute about 54 per cent of the electorate. Thus, 
in the election mentioned above, the number of ballots cast by women 
exceeded that cast by men by 18,487, slightly more than 6 per cent.® 

It might be expected that powerful tradition would have to be over- 
come before women will become candidates for political offices. Among 
the 3,101 candidates in Tottori in the 1951 elections there were seven 
women. Two women have been successful contenders for seats in the 
Tottori prefectural assembly. Increasing political participation by women 
might be expected to result from several factors, such as the preponderance 
of women in the population, the flourishing adult education programs and 
extension services in which women predominate, and the growth of 
Parent-Teacher organizations. 


IV 


The individual participation described above may be further explored 
with respect to the group affiliations of the voters; it is important to 
determine the extent to which voters exercise the franchise as political 
party members, as members of organized interest groups, or according 
to social status and prestige relationships of a well-established order. 
It may be assumed that each of these kinds of association, being present, 
exerts influence. The individual cannot act independently of existing social 
forces, and that fact is thoroughly understood, if not yet fully accepted, 
in Japan. A careful examination of the Report of the Tottori Prefectural 
Management Committee of the 1951 elections sheds some light on the 


9 Ibid., Part 2, Table II. 
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relationships of these groups, and indicates the kind of social research 
necessary to appraise the operations of democratic forces in contemporary 
Japan. 

First of all, attention must be given to the degree in which party 
affiliations and activities are submerged. The writer did not find any of 
the Tottori University faculty or student body openly committed as mem- 
bers or leaders of any political party. In some cases, the impression was 
gained that the individual interrogated was an adherent of a leftist group 
or ideology, but a forthright declaration of formal group or party member- 
ship in these cases was hardly to be expected. The subordination of party 
is further underscored by the absence of a declared party affiliation on 
the part of the candidates for prefectural offices. Both of the 1951 candi- 
dates for the office of governor described themselves as “non-affiliated.” 
In the contest for Tottori City’s four seats in the prefectural assembly, 
four candidates declared themselves to be non-affiliated, one was a member 
of a “Citizens League,” one was a member of the “Tottori Political Reform 
League,” and two were listed as members of the Japan Socialist party. 
Three of the four non-affiliated candidates were elected, and neither of 
the declared members of the Socialist party secured a place — nor were 
their combined votes sufficient to have obtained a seat if only one of them 
had been a candidate. 

In the 1951 elections for governor, prefectural assembly, city, town, 
and village assemblies, and mayors and headmen, 3,106 candidates sought 
public office. Of these, 3,011 declared themselves to be “Independent.” 
Of the remaining number, 35 were affiliated with the Socialist party, 19 
with the Communist party, 11 with the Liberal party, and 30 with various 
minor parties or political societies. There were no candidates representing 
the Democratic party or the Green Breeze political association. Some urge 
toward identification with policy led to the development of right and left 
wings of the Independent group, 577 candidates describing themselves 
as Conservative Independents, and 275 as Progressive Independents. The 
great central group of 2,159 Independent candidates, comprising more 
than two-thirds of all the contestants, thus became Independent In- 
dependents!?° 

Absence of stated party affiliation is not evidence of actual lack 
of attachment to a political party. In other jurisdictions, party adherents 
often compete for offices legally specified to be non-political. And the 
reverse is also true: candidates who are only nominally party members, and 
who, while accepting a party label, operate largely on an independent 
basis, frequently run for local offices in which political party designation 
is permitted. The evidence does indicate, however, that the parties lack 





0 Ibid., Part 3, Table VIII. 
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important “grass-roots” organization, and that candidates generally do not 
regard the political party as a vote-getting group organization. In a system 
of plural constituencies, where a majority is not necessary for election, the 
opposite might be expected. This condition is not equally true of all 
parties. Apparently, the Communist party maintains an active and dis- 
ciplined local organization.** And, roughly stated, each successive position 
to the right is characterized by a party of diminishing local organization 
and increasing electoral strength. 

In the elections to the National Diet, the candidates, with few excep- 
tions, accept the labels of national parties or strong regional political as- 
sociations. In June, 1950, Tottori elected one member to the House of 
Councillors from three candidates representing the Socialist, Liberal, and 
Communist parties. The Socialist, Mr. Y. Nakada, obtained a clear 
majority of 51 per cent of all the effective votes cast. The Liberal and the 
Communist candidates received 39 and 10 per cent respectively.’? 

Four members of the National House of Representatives are elected 
at large from Tottori prefecture: The four who receive the highest number 
of votes win the places. In the 1949 election, there were eleven candidates. 
This greatly divided the vote, and the places were won with small per- 
centages of the total electorate. Thus, the Communist candidate, Mr. 
Y. Yonehara, won a seat with 43,654 votes, about 17 per cent of the total. 
This was the largest number of votes received by any candidate. The 
Liberal party’s 105,550 votes were distributed among three candidates, 
electing two."* The ‘reasons for Mr. Yonehara’s success in 1949, as well 
as in the previous election, can only be conjectured. Since the Yonehara 
family, of which Mr. Y. Yonehara is politically an outcast, is one of the 
richest and most influential in the prefecture, the hypothesis is suggested 
that the name alone attracted the unreasoned votes of many regardless 
of the party affiliation.** There is also the possibility that the vote might 
be an index of economic dissatisfaction, but as 1949 was a time of rising 
living standards and was marked by general Liberal party success, this 
factor cannot be given much weight. 

With eleven candidates again in the running in the Diet election 
of October, 1952, it is worthy of note that the same Communist candidate 
placed tenth with only 7,920 votes, or about 2.7 per cent of the total 
vote.5 While the Communist party vote in the prefecture declined from 


11 See Swearingen and Langer, Red Flag in a7 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952), 
especially pages 95-99; also “A Brief Progress Report on the Political Orientation of Japan,” 
GHQ. , Government Section, October 1949, page 31. 

12 Report of the Tottori Election Management Committee on the Election of Councillor, June 4, 1950. 

bad wea the Tottori Election Management Committee on the Election of Representatives, January 23, 


4 It is only fair to say that this notion did not receive strong support when suggested to leaders in the 
Tottori community. The most popular belief was that this support was made up entirely of 
‘communists and fellow-travelers. 
%1 am indebted to Professor Y. Otani of Tottori National University for sending me the complete 
returns of the October, 1952, election for this prefecture. 
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17 per cent of the total number cast in 1949 to 2.7 per cent in 1952, the 
Communist party vote in the nation declined from 9.6 per cent of the 
total votes cast in 1949 to less than one per cent in 1952. 

In spite of popular concern over economic difficulties and problems 
of rearmament, the voters strengthened the conservative representation of 
the prefecture in the 1952 election not only by defeating the Communist 
candidate but even more by electing two Liberals and a Progressive. Or- 
ganized labor, by concentrating its support, was able to muster 43,369 votes 
and place Socialist K. Ashida in first place among the candidates. But 
the Liberals confidently placed five in the field, and four of the other 
candidates also represented the conservative element of the prefecture.’® 
This massive conservative bloc is the foremost element which must be 
understood in any analysis of Tottori. Perhaps, therefore, it should be 
given equal weight in any evaluation of Japanese politics as a whole. 


Vv 


As has been pointed out before, national party operations and 
influence are obscure in local elections. Party organization is not stressed 
in official statistics. Electoral success is scattered among national parties, 
where such affiliations are declared, minor parties, and independents. 
Not only is party organization superficially weak, but it is overtly dis- 
couraged and disliked. In this connection, the vote-getting potentialities of 
the Liberal party are more in need of explanation than is the case of 
Communist success cited above. The writer searched unsuccessfully among 
colleagues and students in Tottori University for Liberal party members. 
This group is not a representative sample. Yet it seems certain that the 
Liberal party draws its strength from other sources than its own organiza- 
tion. Since the extent in which formal political party organizations serve 
to channel social pressures of various kinds is plainly small, other kinds 
of group organizations operate without the mediating influence of political 
parties. 

To one who is familiar with the prevailing tendency in the United 
States toward political representation by lawyers, the absence of members 
of the legal profession in governing bodies is remarkable. The candidates 
present a rough cross section of the common occupations of the prefecture. 

The strength of occupational interest groups in this polity cannot 
be doubted. A member of the teaching profession complains of the 
strength of his own organization, the Japan Teachers Union, writing: 

We school teachers have been forced to work hard in the successive elections under 


the directive orders of the Japan Teachers Union. The methods by which the Union 
has conducted the election campaign have so far been extremely compulsory. Further- 


16 Letter to the author from Professor Y. Otani, November 25, 1952. 
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more, key staff members of the Union have kept special connections with one political 
party. . . . Under the arbitrary will of these staff members, the individual member 
could not exercise his voluntary will. Women teachers’ families have been forced to 
work or have been maneuvered for the election campaign.” 


Likewise, the farmers’ associations and labor unions have shown in- 
creasing political solidarity and electoral activity in postwar years. It is 
possible that the presence of interest-group organizations in present-day 
Japan serves to outline the divisions existing among the left-wing voting 
groups and hinders united political action on their part. 

The vocational distribution of the candidates for public office in 
Tottori-ken during the period under consideration is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 

OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL AND PREFECTURAL 
CANDIDATES IN ELECTIONS BETWEEN 1946 anv 1951” 


























City, Town, 
Occupation Mayors and Prefectural Village 
Headmen Assemblymen Assemblymen Governor 
Trading 6 217 
EE See ee ae ee me ee + 6 53 
Agriculture and Forestry ................ 97 30 2174 
Fishing 2 72 
IID pt snciust esata casptliiesinaiiis 1 8 
a ere Re ee 1 5 
Writing 1 
White Collar Workers .................... 5 15 105 1 
Civil Servants 47 3 8 
eee a 4 
Newspaper Editor ....................-0--0--- 2 
Unemployed” 13 11 35 1 
Unspecified 10 11 155 
 iinieshisniinieinicane 187 76 2838 2 


The relationships between interest groups and political parties are 
complex. The apparent desire of both voter and candidate to achieve a 
measure of “independence” with respect to parties may be a factor which 
will further strengthen the interest-group organizations, especially within 
that portion of the population interested in changes in the status quo. 
It is equally likely that the conservatives can exploit the independent atti- 
tude toward political parties to their own advantage. Hence, the difficulty 
of developing a viable party system in Japan may be increased. The exist- 
ing conditions suggest that in the processes of interaction among the various 
types of groups any party or parties ideologically allied with the conserva- 
tive leaders of the community may have a great advantage over the 
divided forces in opposition. 


17 Asahi Shimbun, February 1, 1952. 
18 Report of Tottori Election Management Committee on the Elections of April, 1951. 


1 There is no precise equivalent for mushoku, here translated ‘‘unemployed.”’ It does not mean “‘without 
work and looking for work,’’ but rather “‘not work’ ; and not in need of work.” 
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The ineffectiveness of political parties as such and also the vigorous 
hitting power of the conservatives in the prefectural elections suggest that 
the social structure of Japanese community life exerts a strong control 
over voting behavior. Many private citizens in Tottori City expressed this 
view, at the same time deploring the fact that extended popular elections 
had not, by some magic, re-created the individual Japanese as an in- 
dependent, self-contained, political entity. 

The data used for this study do not shed much light on the social 
influences operating in the election or their effectiveness in determining the 
action of the individual. No Westerner can observe Japanese society, 
however, without being impressed by the relative strength and inclusive- 
ness of the family as a social unit. And it is a sharply vertical organization, 
one in which the wife has little or no freedom, leisure time, or independ- 
ence. The vote of women must be considered in this light, and whatever 
may be the reaction of the individual Japanese woman voter in perform- 
ing, in secrecy, the act of casting her ballot, it is one largely determined by 
her subordinate position in this tightly organized unit. Furthermore, in 
a given small community there are great and lesser families. The heads 
of great families have influence, virtually amounting to control, over the 
lesser. The resulting strong hierarchical structure is still a major character- 
istic of Japanese social life. The effect of this condition is to give the great 
conservative party of Japan, the Liberal party, a “grass-roots” basis, without 
much effort by the party itself, and without open declarations of allegiance. 


VI 


The large percentage of voters exercising the franchise is supported, 
if not elicited, by the thorough pre-election governmental planning de- 
scribed above. These activities inevitably reduce the voluntary aspect 
of voting, although the extent to which voters regard the privilege of elect- 
ing officials as an opportunity and to what extent as a duty has not been 
determined. It is not unlikely that participation would be great without 
the solicitous attention of the prefectural and local officials. Informed 
members of the community of Tottori City give evidence of a large 
degree of skepticism, if not cynicism, in regard to the electoral process. 
Many of them believe that the electorate is for the most part acting in 
the performance of this function with the same obedience that is exhibited 
in other social situations. Such behavior is no surprise to the social scientist, 
and it does not set the Japanese electorate apart from those of other 
governments. While voting may superficially present the appearance of an 
individual and independent act, nowhere does the voter, in performing 
the act of voting, free himself from the social forces that have long sur- 
rounded him. To expect the Japanese electorate to behave like the 
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American electorate, for example, as a sign either of political “maturity” or 
of the development of proficiency in “democracy” is to overlook the 
strength of social custom and its evolved divergencies. 

Likewise, the evolution of the “political party” in Japan is likely 
to be disappointing to those who look for a rapid development of the 
American type under the new constitution. The Liberal party is aligned 
with the vertical social structure of community life and its roots lie deep 
in the past. Large numbers of candidates running as Independents are 
similarly aligned. Vigorous local organization of the Liberal party is un- 
necessary. It may exploit the existing social organization. In a formal 
sense, the party remains highly centralized; yet its power is particularly 
great in outlying provinces. This entrenched position has been successfully 
challenged only by a second conservative party. The success of the Liberals 
in 1949 and 1952 in che elections in Tottori reflects the tough community 
structure. Although the election of 1949 has been reported as “[proving] 
a definite inclination to vote for parties rather than for individuals,” *° 
it rather indicates the toughness of the basic family and community 
structure, referred to among the Japanese as “feudalism.” Under certain 
conditions, this strong socio-political alignment might give way, and some 
of these forces are operating with increasing vigor in the great cities. In 
a region such as Tottori prefecture, rural conservatism is unyielding. 

The election of Mr. Nishio as governor of Tottori prefecture for a 
second term illustrates the normal operation of the processes and factors 
which the data indicate are dominant in Tottori politics, although one 
cannot precisely account for his overwhelming majority. Of 289,027 valid 
ballots cast, Governor Nishio won 224,790, nearly 78 per cent.** To 
achieve this success, Mr. Nishio did not appear as a party candidate. 
He was an “Independent.” His opponent sought to identify Nishio with 
vested financial and political interests which could be connected with the 
Liberal party and with the most influential family in the prefecture. Ap- 
parently this effort did not greatly detract from the success of candidate 
Nishio, himself of a substantial family. 

The defeated candidate, Mr. G. Ikegami, had been a representative to 
the Preparatory Conference for a National Farmers Union and head of 
the Tottori Union for the Unemployed. He took a position well to the 
left of Governor Nishio, one which would have been thought capable of 
attracting the interest and support of many households throughout the 
prefecture, one of the poorest in Japan. His campaign advocated increased 
subsidies from the central government, establishing a co-operative bank, 
increasing social security provisions and strengthening public welfare 


2 “A Brief Progress Report on the Political Reorientation of Japan.’”” GHQ-SCAP Government Section, 
October, 1949, p. 30. 


21 Report of the Tottori Election Management Committee on the Elections of April 1951, Part 4, Table I. 
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agencies, and reduction of taxes on small shopkeepers and farmers. The 
appeal of this program was inconsequential compared with that of the 
more moderate Nishio.?* 

The election of the governor in this isolated instance does not provide 
a basis for generalizing about the electoral process in Japan. It does, how- 
ever, furnish an illustration of socio-political arrangements as they have 
been described. Although temporary and local deviations from this pattern 
doubtless occur and may be doing so with increasing frequency, a wide- 
spread change would be easily observed. This has not taken place. Indeed, 
the consideration given by the national Diet early in 1952 to a proposal, 
supported by the Liberal party, to return prefectural governors from an 
elective to an appointive status indicates a strong sentiment in favor of 
neutralizing whatever impetus may exist toward change in the postwar 
electoral system. 

To a foreign observer of the potential forces which might contribute 
to political democratization of Japan in the Western sense, woman suffrage 
appears to be the one with the greatest strength. The numerical superiority 
of women voters over men adds to this strength. Also co-education, some 
new vocational opportunities, and a new approximation of legal equality 
give some added support in favor of liberalizing the social structure. To 
the extent that the family system is the keystone of Japanese conservatism, 
the submissiveness of women to a position of inferiority is a prime necessity 
in maintaining the status quo. It cannot be ignored that women have the 
latent power to resolve the incompatibility between democracy and the 
present social structure in Japan in favor of the former. And they should 
have the incentive to do so. But if the use of universal suffrage for 
choosing local, prefectural, and national policy-making officials can signifi- 
cantly alter the power structure of Japanese society, the signs of such ac- 
complishment are yet to appear. 


22 Ibid., Part 6. 














THE STEEL CASE: PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND JUDICIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY * 
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I 


HE KOREAN WAR began on June 25, 1950. Three months later, 
TT conere passed the Defense Production Act, approved by the Presi- 

dent on September 8, 1950. On December 16, 1950, the President de- 
clared the existence of a national emergency. A year later, negotiation of a 
new industry-wide collective bargaining contract between the major steel 
companies and the United Steelworkers of America reached an impasse, 
and a strike was called effective December 31, 1951. Acting under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 (as amended), the President referred the 
dispute on December 22, 1951, to the Wage Stabilization Board, and the 
union voluntarily deferred the strike which had previously been set. 
Ninety-nine days later, consequent to the refusal of the steel companies to 
accept the recommendations of the Wage Stabilization Board, the union 
called a strike for April 9, 1952. A few hours before the strike deadline, 
the President issued his Executive Order 10340, directing the secretary of 
commerce to take possession of the steel industry. The union immediately 
called off the contemplated strike and full-scale production of steel con- 
tinued without further interruption until April 29. 1952. On the following 
day, Judge David Pine of the federal District Court for the District of 
Columbia ruled, in a suit brought by the steel companies to invalidate the 
seizure, that Executive Order 10340 was unconstitutional; and later that 
same day, April 30, the Court of Appeals voted in a five-four decision to 
stay the preliminary injunction ordered by the district court pending an 
attempt by both parties to have the Supreme Court review the case. That 
Court granted certiorari on May 3 and handed down its decision on June 
2, 1952, affirming the lower court. The strike began immediately after the 
announcement of the Supreme Court’s decision, and lasted almost two 
months. The Korean war also continued unabated; the elimination of 
steel production had obviously resulted in both a serious cut in defense 
and munitions production and widespread bottlenecks whose effect, in 
terms of the domestic economy, would be highly inflationary; the grave 
possibility of a full-scale war with the U.S.S.R. remained unchanged. This, 
in brief compass, is the outline of the circumstances surrounding the deci- 
sion in what has been widely heralded as the greatest constitutional crisis 
of our generation. 

Any social conflict of these dimensions can obviously be dealt with 
from various points of view and many centers of interest. The limited 





* For an opposing view see John P. Roche, ‘“‘Executive Power and Domestic Emergency . . . ,’’ Western 
Political Quarterly, December, 1952. 
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purpose of this article is to analyze the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the light of United States constitutional law as it existed on June 1, 1952. 
It follows that such intimately related questions as the wisdom of presi- 
dential seizure as a means of settling labor disputes, the political impli- 
cations for the 1952 presidential election of recourse to the “national 
emergency strike” provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, the scope of the 
constitutional powers of the commander in chief in time of peace, and 
the constitutional experience of other countries with executive dictator- 
ship, all are excluded from the terms of reference. Nor does this analysis 
examine what some other President, under different circumstances, at 
another time, might seek to do. This paper is confined to the facts con- 
cerning what former President Truman and the Supreme Court did, insofar 
as these facts appear in the legal record of the case. 


II 


As is customary for the incumbent Supreme Court, its decision could 
rather accurately be forecast by an examination of the source and nature 
of the questions directed to counsel from the bench. The elderly Mr. 
John W. Davis, attorney for the steel companies, was listened to in 
respectful silence, and permitted to deliver his almost inaudible but 
melodramatic peroration without interruption. Not so in the case of the 
acting attorney general, Philip B. Perlman, however. The carping and 
leading questions shot at the administration’s lawyer by five of the justices 
made it quite evident, even before argument of the case was well under 
way, where their sympathies lay. These five justices, plus Justice Clark, 
comprised the majority when the decision of the Court was announced 
three weeks later. 

Here are a few examples of judicial restraint, impartiality, and faith- 
fulness to the ideal of due process of law, a norm which is notoriously 
disregarded whenever possible by administrative and executive officers but 
scrupulously adhered to by lawyers and officers in the judicial branch. 
Justice William O. Douglas, the hero of self-styled liberals, suggested to 
Mr. Perlman that if the President’s Executive Order were constitutional, 
then there was “no apparent need for Congress.” Mr. Perlman, of course, 
disagreed. When Mr. Perlman remarked that the United States was at 
war, Justice Jackson quickly challenged him and asked if the President had 
not “expressly disclaimed that” and had not called the fighting in Korea 
a “police action”; he added that he wondered what the administration’s 
position actually was and “what you are inviting us into.” * Justice Burton 
queried: “You may say you have exhausted the Taft-Hartley Act because 


1 New York Times, May 13, 1952, p. 1, col. 8. 
2 New York Times, May 14, 1952, p. 1, col. 8. 
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you haven’t used it and used something else?” * Mr. Perlman replied that 
Taft-Hartley injunctions were not used when the government was the 
nominal employer, and the following interchange then took place: 

Justice Burton still unsatisfied, asked whether Mr. Perlman was not saying that 
the President, choosing an alternative other than that declared by Congress, had 
“deliberately by-passed the Taft-Hartley Act, and used another” course. 


Mr. Perlman replied emphatically that “that question and the way you put it contain 
implications that are not warranted.” * 


Justice Frankfurter suggested that in the view of the government, legis- 
lation such as the Defense Production Act was “redundant,” and that 

if Mr. Perlman hac permission to go to the justice’s farm at any time to pick 
all the apples and cherries he wanted, he did not need permission to do that at any 
special time. 

“That’s not the Government’s position,” said Mr. Perlman. 

“Then I don’t understand it,” said Justice Frankfurter brusquely. 

“I’m sorry,” Mr. Perlman shot back.® 
Justice Black’s questions, also, were antagonistic to the administration.. On 
the other hand, both the Chief Justice and Justice Minton, who later dis- 
sented, displayed evident sympathy for the general position of the ad- 
ministration. When, for instance, counsel for the railroad unions (as 
amicus curiae) denied that the President had inherent power to seize the 
railroads, the following colloquy took place: 


Justice Minton asked, “The President has no inherent power” to do that? 


“No,” said Mr. Heiss. 


“Congress has?” 


“Congress possesses the power,” said Mr. Heiss. 

“Inherent,” said Justice Minton, “Because it is not expressed.” 

He added that nobody would deny that this court had inherent power since Marbury 
v. Madison, and that counsel was contending that Congress and the courts had inherent 
power and the President had not, although Congress and the courts were in session only 
part of the year and the President sat 365 days.° 


Ill 


Justice Black, as the senior associate justice voting with the majority, 
delivered what was termed “the opinion of the Court.” Although there 
is little indication, other than an express avowal to this effect, in their 
four separate concurring opinions, Justices Frankfurter, Douglas, Jackson, 
and Burton joined in the Black opinion as well as in the judgment of the 
Court. Justice Clark, who also delivered a separate concurring opinion, 
joined in the judgment only. Justices Reed and Minton joined in a 
dissenting opinion delivered by Chief Justice Vinson. It is not an easy 
thing to say what these seven opinions add up to. It is certain, however, 
that at least in this case, the total is something considerably less than the 





3 Ibid., p. 22, col. 8. 
4 Ibid., p. 22, col. 3. 
5 Ibid., p. 22, cols. 34. 
6 Ibid., p. 22, col. 6. 
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sum of the parts. Thus by a division of six to three, the Supreme Court 
decided that the President of the United States had no powex to authorize 
his Executive Order 10340 of April 8, 1952, and that consequently his 
order was unconstitutional. 

It should be stated unequivocally that the policy underlying the 
principle leading to the rule applied in this case by the majority is: that 
seizure power should be attributed to the Congress rather than to the 
President because Congress, consisting of many individuals, is responsible 
and can be trusted; the President, however, is one man and hence, pre- 
sumptively irresponsible and not to be trusted. The worse for us that neither 
Coke, Blackstone, nor John Stuart Mill is a reliable guide for insight into 
the political institutions of these United States as they have evolved at 
mid-point in the twentieth century. 

Eighteenth-century theory to the contrary notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dency has emerged as not only a more popular, but also a more responsive 
and more responsible institution than Congress.’ It is a generally accepted 
fact that Lincoln came, for a short time, as close to being a constitutional 
dictator as anyone who has sat in the White House. He has certainly had 
no competition for such an appellation during the past ninety years.2 The 
Huey Longs and Joe McCarthys have sat in the Congress. It is manifestly 
absurd to describe former President Truman as anything remotely resem- 
bling a Fuehrer. As the dissenting opinion took pains to point out, 

Much of the argument in this case has been directed at straw men. We do not 
now have before us the case of a President acting solely on the basis of his own notions 
of the public welfare. Nor is there any question of unlimited executive power in this 
case. The President himself closed the door to any such claim when he sent his Message 
to Congress stating his purpose to abide by any action of Congress, whether approving 
or disapproving his seizure action. Here, the President immediately made sure that 


Congress was fully informed of the temporary action he had taken only to preserve 
the legislative programs from destruction until Congress could act.® 


One must go back sixteen years to the Butler case, the Carter case, 
and other decisions of the first term of the New Deal*® to find a majority 
of the Supreme Court using language of equal extravagance in a case 
of constitutional conflict with one of the other branches of the national 
government. This is no mere coincidence. The decision in the Steel case 
is so much out of step with the way in which the American system of 


TLouis Brownlow, The President and the Presidency (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1949), 
pp. ix-x, 71, 136-37; E. Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1940), pp. 217-19; and Presidential Leadership (New York: Rinehart, 1940), pp. 2, 8, 14, 16. 


8 “During my forty-odd years of looking over the White House fence I have heard every one of its 
occupants denounced as a despot—even Taft, even Harding, even Coolidge. But, as I have 
said, in retrospect it is clear that no one of our thirty-two Presidents has even attempted to 
become a dictator, no one of them has been tainted with Caesarism; all have served in their 
own way to the best of their hearts and minds the people.”” Brownlow, op. cit., p. 136. 


9 343 U.S. 579, 701. 


% United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936); Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 238 (1936); Schechter 
v. United States, 295 U. S. 495 (1935). 
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government functions that it cannot long stand as a guidepost in the 
development of United States constitutional law. Rather, it represents an 
anomaly, a judicial sport, a political decision (and a reactionary one) 
which, within a decade or less, is destined to be overruled either expressly 
or sub silentio; and in either case, it is destined to be ignored. 

The use of the adjective “reactionary” to describe the work of the 
present Court will shock many readers. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Justices Hughes, Stone, Murphy, and Rutledge are dead. The 
“liberalism” of Justices Black and Douglas has always been doctrinaire 
whereas, it may be supposed, the true liberal is not a devotee or a 
disciple of dogma but one who strives to realize the golden mean of 
undév ’dyav. If it be true, that the liberal position in this case lay in 
supporting the administration in its attempt to uphold the public interest 
by temporarily forestalling a nationwide cut in defense and other produc- 
tion until the Congress should act —or at least be forced to assume the 
responsibility for inaction— where were the “liberals” on the Supreme 
Court in this case? A seeming paradox is presented by the fact that three 
“conservative” justices are the ones who support this view. A few days 
after the Supreme Court announced its decision, one of the members of 
the Court suggested to the writer that “it must have taken great courage 
for Tom Clark to vote against the man who appointed him,” with the 
obvious implication that two of the three dissenting justices were guilty of 
purely paitisan and personal motivation in their judgment in this case. 
Since former President Truman’s four appointees divided equally on this 
case, there would seem to be little evidence to support such opinion. One 
might as well argue that this case is a characteristic demonstration of the 
lack of clear insight which is by definition a peculiar behavior of, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, “confused liberals.” Perhaps it is significant that the 
plaintiff in this case is the United States Steel Corporation et al., and not 
some Japanese-American. The same “liberals” who were so impressed in 
this case by the economic rights of the steel industry were able to counte- 
nance with equanimity in their decisions in the Hirabayashi and Korematsu 
cases the military and administrative confinement of their fellow citizens 
for indeterminate periods.’? The “liberals” could have been no more eager 
to dash into the fray if the plaintiff had been a member of the Jehovah’s 
Witness sect, and the substantive issue were of such momentous propor- 
tions as the littering of the streets of East Lynne with handbills, or the use 
of sound-trucks in the public parks of Saskatoo. It is in this latter area, 
it would appear, that contemporary liberalism on the Court really shines 
and reaches a kind of apogee. 


11 Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U.S. 81 (1943); Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 
Justice Black, in fact, delivered the opinion of the Court in the Korematsu case as well as in 
this one. 
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IV 


It is impossible to examine in detail here the one hundred and twenty- 
seven pages of the opinions of the Supreme Court, to say nothing of the 
lengthy briefs of the administration (175 pages) and of the plaintiff (114 
pages). An attempt will be made, however, to summarize the position of 
five of the majority justices, and to analyze with some care the most 
substantial concurring opinion and the dissenting opinion. 

As the dissenting opinion points out, Justice Black’s opinion for the 
Court disregards the combined constitutional practice of all three branches 
of government since 1790: 


The diversity of views expressed in the six opinions of the majority, the lack of 

reference to authoritative precedent, the repeated reliance upon prior dissenting opinions, 
the complete disregard of the uncontroverted facts showing the gravity of the emergency 
and the temporary nature of the taking all serve to demonstrate how far afield one 
must go to affirm the order of the District Court . . . No basis fer claims of arbitrary 
action, unlimited powers or dictatorial usurpation of congressional power appears from 
the facts of this case. On the contrary, judicial, legislative, and executive precedents 
throughout our history demonstrate that in this case the President acted in full con- 
formity with his duties under the Constitution.” 
Like that of the trial judge, his opinion gives no real consideration to the 
jurisdictional questions.’* The substantive issues are summarily disposed of 
as follows: there is no express statutory authority for the President’s order 
directing seizure; there is no statute known to the Court from which such 
power “can fairly be implied”; therefore any such power must be invested 
in the President by the Constitution; it is not expressly so delegated to him; 
the presidential status as commander in chief is irrelevant, because the 
job of taking possession of private property in order to keep labor disputes 
from stopping production is “for the Nation’s lawmakers, not for its mili- 
tary authorities”; the President’s power of legislation is limited by the Con- 
stitution “to the recommending of laws he thinks wise and the vetoing of 
laws he thinks bad”; the Executive Order has the internal format and 
function of a statute; only Congress can make statutes, and “The Con- 
stitution does not subject this law-making power of Congress to presi- 
dential or military supervision or control”; therefore, this Executive Order 
is a purported exercise of legislative power which is exclusively delegated 
to the Congress by the Constitution, and it is for this reason unconstitu- 
tional. This is an exposition of a rigid theory of separation of powers un- 
known to the Fathers of the Constitution. Much of the field of ad- 
ministrative law, treating as it does the problems incident to executive 
and administrative legislation (“rule-making,” “quasi-legislative powers”), 
becomes devoid of meaning in such a frame of reference. As Professor 
Eugene V. Rostow said of another of Justice Black’s opinions (in th. 
Korematsu case), this opinion is “weak to the point of impotence.” ** 


12 343 U.S. 579, 708, 710 (1952). 
13 Black’s discussion of these matters is limited to a single paragraph. See 343 U.S. 579, 584-85 (1952). 
4 See his “Our Worst Wartime Mistake,’”’ Harper's Magazine, Vol. 191 (September 1945), pp. 193-201. 
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Although Justice Frankfurter prefaces his concurring opinion with a 
statement that “ ... the considerations relevant to the legal enforcement 
of the principle of separation of powers seem to me more complicated and 
flexible than may appear from what Mr. Justice Black has written... ,” the 
burden of his much more sophisticated and lengthy opinion is the psycho- 
analysis of Congress, to divine that the Congress had in effect, although 
‘ot expressly, disapproved the exercise of presidential seizure powers. 

Justice Douglas adds little to the Black opinion, other than a reminder 
of the relative efficiency of executive over legislative power (Mussolini 
made the trains run on time), and the suggestion that seizure, to be con- 
stitutional under the Fifth Amendment, must be lawful and related to the 
power to compensate. Therefore, the power of seizure is legislative power; 
and “We could not sanction the seizures and condemnations [sic!]*® of 
the steel plants in this case without reading Article II as giving the Presi- 
dent not only the power to execute the laws but to make some.” * 

Justice Burton thought that the President’s seizure was in conflict with 
the policy of Congress expressed in the Defense Production Act of 1950 
and the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. Consequently, the 
President’s order had invaded the constitutional jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress: “It violated the essence of the principle of the separation of govern- 
mental powers.” 1” 

Justice Clark was not concerned about the principle of the separation 
of powers, assuming there were no direct conflict between executive and 
legislative policy. He found such conflict to exist in this case, however. 
Although he agreed that neither the Defense Production Act of 1950 nor 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 delegated seizure powers to 
the President, he was convinced that the Selective Service Act of 1948 did 
so, and that the statutory procedure therein provided for should have been 
followed in this instance. This could have been done, he said, by placing 
compulsory orders with the steel mills and then seizing them if a strike 
occurred.?® 

The remaining concurring opinion, that of Justice Jackson, does not 
lend itself to succinct summarization. He begins his discussion by pro- 
claiming himself to be a realist, pointing to his experience as attorney 
general in the period immediately preceding the outbreak of World War 
II. He then sets up a threefold classification of types of presidential action: 
(1) consistent with and under statutory delegation of power, (2) in the 
absence of congressional policy (expressed in a statute), and (3) in conflict 


15 There was, of course, mo condemnation of property. An Associated Press dispatch appearing about 
three weeks after government control was relinquished indicated that the frugal Mr. Sawyer had 
kept the total cost to the government during the period of the seizure down to about $5000, 
practically all of which was expended for telephone and telegraph messages. 


16 343 U.S. 579, 633 (1952). 
17 Ibid., 660. 
18 [bid., 664-66, especially n. 14. 
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with congressional policy, express or implied. The President’s constitu- 
tional power is strongest, Justice Jackson suggests, when his action falls 
in the first category, because: 


In these circumstances, and in these only, may he be said (for what it may be 
worth) to personify the federal sovereignty. If his act is held unconstitutional under 
these circumstances, it usually means that the Federal Government as an undivided 
whole lacks power.” 


When the President’s action falls in the second category, 


...he can only rely upon his own independent powers, but there is a zone of twilight 
in which he and Conr-ess may have concurrent authority, or in which its distribution is 
uncertain. Therefore, congressional inertia, indifference or quiescence -may sometimes, at 
least as a practical matter, enable, if not invite, measures on independent presidential 
responsibility. In this area, any actual test of power is likely to depend on the imperatives 
of events and contemporary imponderables rather than on abstract theories of law.” 


In cases falling in the third category, however, the President’s 


. . . power is at its lowest ebb, for then he can rely only upon his own constitutional 
powers minus any constitutional powers of Congress over the matter. Courts can sustain 
exclusive Presidential control in such a case only by disabling the Congress from acting 
upon the subject.” 


In two short paragraphs, Justice Jackson finds that this case belongs 
in the third category, because there is no express statutory delegation of 
seizure power and Congress has expressed definite contrary policies in three 
recent statutes, under none of which the President purported to act.”? 
Assuming the usefulness of Justice Jackson’s categories for purposes of 
analysis, the proper locus of this case in his system obviously becomes a 
matter of crucial importance. If Justice Jackson had placed the steel 
seizure in his second category, for instance, he would undoubtedly have 
felt compelled to vote to uphold the constitutionality of Executive Order 
10340; and he is the strongest spokesman on the Court for upholding 
presidential action which he considers to fall within his first category.”* 
Since judges are human beings, too, and the law is peculiarly subject to 
semantic fictions, it is not impossible that, however unconsciously, a judge 
might decide first how he wished to dispose of a case, and then after- 
wards invent a system of categories which would appear to justify and 


19 Ibid., 635-37. The Curtiss Wright decision is cited as an example. 

2» Ibid., 637. Lincoln’s suspension of the writ of habeas corpus is offered as an example. 

21 [bid., 637-38. The presidential power of removal over “‘executive’’ officers is cited as an example. 
22 The three statutes are described as follows: 

1. Selective Service Act of 1948: provides for seizure of a plant which fails to comply with an 
obligatory order placed by the government. 

2. Defense Production Act of 1950: authorizes condemnation of facilities, including temporary 
use under the power of eminent domain. 

3. Labor Management Relations Act of 1947: no seizure power delegated, but applicable when 
the general economy of the country rather than exclusive governmental interests is to be 
protected. 

Ibid., 639. The relevant provisions of these statutes are printed in the Appendix to the 

Brief for Plaintiff Companies (In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1951), 

pp. 4a-l5a. Brief reprinted in H.R. Doc. No. 534, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 563-693 (1952). Brief for 

Petitioner reprinted at pp. 695-883. 


23 See Chicago & Southern Airlines v. Waterman S. S. Corp., 333 U.S. 103, 110 (1948). 
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rationalize his decision. It should be noted that the leading case for the 
administration’s position (although not so recognized in the administra- 
tion’s brief) which upheld President Taft’s public land order that was 
in direct conflict with a statute,?* falls within Jackson’s third category, 
although he nowhere in his opinion makes mention of this fact. In fact, his 
only mention of the Midwest case is in his first footnote, where he offers 
the interesting suggestion that the significance of Taft’s action as President, 
as thus upheld by the Supreme Court, was largely cancelled out by Taft’s 
advocacy of an inconsistent theory of the Presidency in his book published 
the year following the Midwest decision.?* 


The facts are simple. None of the three statutes mentioned delegates to 
the President the power to seize the steel mills under the circumstances in 
which he acted. Neither does any of them purport to deny his power to do 
so. That the Congress knew how to use apt language when it wished to 
deny seizure power that it might delegate is clearly indicated by Section 5 
of the Emergency Powers Interim Continuation Act of April 14, 1952.7¢ 
None of these three statutes was designed to be applicable in such a case 
as this. The Selective Service Act of 1948 provided seizure as a sanction to 
insure the fulfillment of commitments on the part of government con- 
tractors. The Defense Production Act of 1950, Title II, delegates authority 
to the President to acquire by condemnation personal and real property 
needed for the national defense, when such need is immediate and im- 
pending and such as will not admit of delay or resort to any other source 
of supply, and when all other means of obtaining the use of such property 
for the defense of the United States upon fair and reasonable terms have 
been exhausted. Obviously this title of the act was not intended to permit, 
even temporarily, the socialization of the steel industry;?* much less was it 
intended as a vehicle for the settlement of labor disputes, since Title V, 
under which the President did act in referring the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, deals expressly with this subject. The Taft-Hartley 
Act of 1947 was intended to provide machinery for government interven- 
tion by publicizing the facts of a controversy between a private employer 
and a labor union during a cooling-off period of a maximum of eighty days; 
the national emergency to which it refers, however, is clearly a domestic 
economic emergency, and not an international crisis in which the political 


24 United States v. Midwest Oil Co., 236 U.S. 459 (1915). Cf. the dissenting opinion, 343 U.S. 579, 
= 703 (1952); Brief for Petitioner (In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 
1951), pp. 112, 121. 


It is interesting to note that Justice Clark also refers to the Midwest decision in a footnote (343 U.S. 
579, 661, n. 3 [1952] ) and that Justice Frankfurter is the only justice voting with the majority 
who undertakes to discuss and distinguish the case (ibid., 611, 613). The Brief for the Plaintiff 
Companies does not, of course, mention the case; but neither do Justices Douglas nor Burton in 
their concurring opinions, nor does Justice Black in what is stated to be the opinion of the Court. 

26 66 Stat. 54. See Brief for Petitioner, p. 22, n. 10. 


27 Although the government found it expedient to argue the contrary in its brief: see pp. 58-59. 
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security of the country is at stake. Therefore, the President acted under the 
statute most clearly relevant to the circumstances of the impending steel 
strike in December 1951 — Title V of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
—and only when he had exhausted his statutory powers under that act 
did he resort to his own independent constitutional powers as justification 
for seizure of the steel industry in order to maintain the status quo (i.e., 
to continue to hold off the strike) until Congress would have an op- 
portunity to act and adopt legislation suitable to cope with this situation.”* 

How, then, can it be said that former President Truman’s action was 
in direct conflict with a statute? It seems clearly to fall in Justice Jackson’s 
second pigeon-hole: executive action taken in the absence of a relevant 
congressional policy. We have, then, the anomalous situation that the 
Court’s own leading precedent, upholding President Taft’s action in the 
teeth of an existing statute, is practically ignored by the majority in this 
decision; while the Truman action, dealing with an infinitely more complex 
political and uncertain statutory situation, is held to be unconstitutional.?° 

It would be easy, although probably not very profitable, to cavil over 
a number of more detailed points. Justice Jackson, for instance, proclaims 
his repugnance for “doctrinaire textualism” in one sentence, and in the 
next sentence criticizes Acting Attorney General Perlman’s interpretation 
of Article II on grammatical grounds.*® The latter suggested that the con- 
stitutional phrase “The executive Power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America,” constituted a grant of “all the executive 
powers of which the Government is capable.” Justice Jackson argued that 
if this were true, it was “difficult to see why the forefathers bothered to add 
several specific items, including some trifling ones.” Jackson’s caveat, if 
employed consistently, however, would demolish the position of the 
majority of the Court, which at heart rests upon an interpretation of 
Article I, Clause 1, which gives exclusively to the Congress all legislative 
power delegated to the national government. It is interesting to speculate 
whether Justice Jackson’s understanding of the principle of separation of 
powers would countenance the following inversion of his statement of the 
third type of presidential action: 


% See the dissenting opinion, 343 U.S. 579, 703, 707 (1952). It should be noted that the prevailing 
opinion, executive, legislative, and judicial, was that the President’s seizures to back up World 
War II War Labor Board orders were based upon his independent constitutional authority as well 
as upon (after 1943) the concurrent delegation of authority to seize contained in the Smith- 
Connally Act; and the 1951 amendment to the Defense Production Act of 1950 contemplates a 
ob — Board that will function in a manner similar to the War Labor Board. Ibid., 


It is fervently to be hoped that the aftermath of this case will not be like that of the Midwest decision. 
The lands subject to Taft’s Withdrawal Order No. 5 included Teapot Dome, which the oil com- 
panies subsequently got hold of to exploit notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court. It 
is also ironic to note that the able Solicitor General who argued the government’s case before the 
Supreme Court in the Midwest case in 1915 was the same John W. Davis who in 1952, and again 
successfully, argued for the steel companies against the government in this case. See the dissenting 
opinion, ibid., 689-93. 


3° Ibid., 640-41. A clue to Jackson’s attitude may be found in the fact that he also ‘‘demoted’’ Perlman 
by referring to him at this point as the Solicitor General. 
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When the [Congress] takes measures incompatible with the expressed or implied 
will of [the President], [their] power is at its lowest ebb, for then [they] can rely only 
upon [their] own constitutional powers minus any constitutional powers of [the 
President] over the matter. Courts can sustain exclusive [congressional] control in such 
a case only by disabling the [President] from acting upon the subject. [Congressional] 
claim to a power at once so conclusive and preclusive must be scrutinized with caution, 
for what is at stake is the equilibrium established by our constitutional system.” 





The “doctrinaire textualism” of the majority of the Court is most 
clearly revealed in statements such as: “The Executive, except for recom- 
mendation and veto, has no legislative power.*? Apart from the fact that 
the Supreme Court had upheld an extensive system of administrative 
legislation, setting up a system of civil courts in Western Germany on the 
basis of the direct and independent constitutional powers of the President, 
only five weeks previously,** there are certain more obvious difficulties with 
such a rigid and inflexible definition of “legislative power.” If “legislative 
power” means “statute,” we have a non sequitur; if it means “policy 
determination,” then some 10,000 numbered Executive Orders and nobody- 
knows-how-many other acts of executive legislation have been and are the 
law, some based upon statutes and some not. Of all these, all American 
courts throughout our entire history have found an insignificant thirty- 
seven instances (including this one) in which such action was illegal. 
To rewrite American legal history to make it correspond to the apparent 
interpretation placed upon it by the majority of the Supreme Court in 
this case would take a Super-Commissariat of Public Information. 

A number of the arguments advanced in the Jackson opinion border 
on the fantastic. There is, for instance, the “personal presidential war” 
thesis: ignored is the fact that if the United States is at war in Korea, the 
American people are fighting that war, and the Congress has supported it 
for over two and a half years;** what Jefferson did or did not do to pirates 
from Tripoli in 1801 would hardly seem to constitute a binding precedent 
for former President Truman to have followed in relationships with the 
Soviet Union and the Peoples’ Republic of China a century and a half 
later.*° Then there is the Myth of “Free” Labor and Management, which 
is hardly realistic when presidential action was initiated under a statute 
whose express purpose was to set up, among other controls, a pattern of 
regulation for wages and prices.** The Myth of the Hob-Nailed Boot *” 
seems particularly out of place in view of the President’s express and re- 


31 Cf. Jackson’s own statement, ibid., 637-38. 

32 Ibid., 655. 

33 Madsen v. Kinsella, 343 U.S. 341 (April 28, 1952). The decision was 8-1, with Justice Black dissenting 
alone. 

% 343 U.S. 579, 642 (1952). Cf. the dissenting opinion, ibid., 668-71. 

%5 Jackson, ibid., 642 mn. 10. See Powers of the President to Send the Armed Forces Outside the United 
States, 82d Cane. lst Sess., Committee Print (the ad hoc combined Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and the Armed Services) (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 
February 28, 1951), pp. 21-25. 

36 343 U.S. 579, 643 (1952); cf. the dissenting opinion, ibid., 707-08. 

37 Ibid., 645. 
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peated offer to abide by any decision that might be made by either the 
Congress or the Supreme Court with respect to his Executive Order direct- 
ing the seizure. The discussion of the “individual will of the President,” ** 
coming from one who served as attorney general in the cabinet of a 
President, is most difficult to understand, particularly in the light of the 
immense body of data the study of public administration has brought 
forth which underscores the institutional nature of the American Presi- 
dency. Finally, Justice Jackson’s extended discussion of emergency execu- 
tive power in foreign countries*® appears to be plainly directed to his own 
first and second categories, which raises the question: why include this 
materic, since he is of the opinion that this case unquestionably belongs 
in his third category? 
V 


What inference should be drawn from the fact that this is the first 
direct ruling of the Supreme Court on the question of the President’s 
inherent powers to seize private property in a time of “normalcy” (as 
defined by the majority of the Court)? Justice Frankfurter was clearly of 
the opinion that it was the duty of the Court to infer from congressional 
silence disapproval of the President’s action. Only the other day (to use 
one of his own favorite phrases), however, he rejected vigorously the con- 
tention that the Court should decide that the Alien Enemy Act of 1798 
was unconstitutional, when that question was first presented to the Court: 
“The Act is almost as old as the Constitution, and it would savor of 
doctrinaire audacity now to find the statute offensive to some emanation 
of the Bill of Rights.” *° With this statement should be compared the 
opposing view of Chief Justice Vinson, who noted that “ .. . the fact 
that Congress and the courts have consistently recognized and given their 
support to such executive action indicates that such a power of seizure has 
been accepted throughout our history.” “’ If there is any virtue in con- 
sistency on the part of judges in matters of constitutional principle, it 
would appear that the logical and proper inference that should have been 
drawn by the Court in this case would have been a strong presumption in 
favor of the President, one which could be overcome only by an equally 
strong preponderance of evidence in favor of him who challenged its 
exercise. The basic question facing the Court in the Steel case was not 
whether or not it should be assumed that the Fathers of the Constitution 
intended that the power to seize the steel industry in 1952 belonged to 
Congress or the President or both. The fundamental question was: Does 


38 Tbid., 655. 

39 Ibid., 649-52. 

 Ludecke v. Watkins, 335 U.S. 160, 171 (1948). 
1 343 U.S. 579, 700 (1952). 
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the President of the United States, like the Congress and the federal 
judiciary, possess implied as well as enumerated constitutional powers? 

It is precisely because the Steel case has been and is going to be widely 
misunderstood on this point that the Youngstown case assumes the stature 
of a major decision of the Supreme Court. It has been, and will doubtless 
continue to be widely cited as authority for the proposition that the Presi- 
dent has no implied constitutional powers. It can readily be demonstrated 
that nothing could be farther from the truth. In the first place, the very 
idea that two of three presumptively “equal and co-ordinate” branches 
possess implicit as well as explicit powers, while the third possesses explicit 
powers only, is prima facie illogical, inconsistent, and self-contradictory. 

In the second place, an analysis of the opinions in the Steel case 
reveals that no such thesis is embraced by anything approaching a majority 
of the full Court. Although Justice Black’s opinion may be interpreted to 
deny that the President can or does possess any implied powers,*? and 
some will read Justice Douglas’ opinion the same way, it is incontrovertible 
that Justice Frankfurter expressly reserves the general question of the 
nature and scope of implied presidential powers,** as does likewise Justice 
Burton.** Justice Jackson, as previously noted, gives his express approval 
to the exercise of implied presidential powers in the absence of clear con- 
gressional policy and action,*® and Justice Clark also does the same in 
unambiguous terms.*® The three dissenting justices accept not only the 
legitimacy of a general theory of implied executive powers but also its 
application to the facts of this case.*7 Therefore, a clear majority of five 
of the present members of the Supreme Court have recently and authori- 
tatively stated their acceptance of the doctrine that the Constitution gives 
to the President “inherent,” “implied,” and/or “emergency” powers in- 
dependent of the substantive constitutional powers of the Congress; two 
justices have implied their approval of the doctrine, but have reserved the 
question as not properly raised by the facts of the Steel case; and only two 
justices, representing what is accepted as the extreme left-wing fringe of 
the Court, have disapproved this doctrine. This is the real significance of 
the Youngstown case insofar as this fundamental question of constitutional 
law is concerned. 

Since a majority of five of the Court approved the general theory of 
implied presidential powers, it may reasonably be asked why the question 
to which the justices addressed themselves was not formulated in different 
terms. If McCullouch v. Maryland** may be assumed to state the correct 
 Ibid., 587 €. 
© Ibid., 597. 

4 Ibid., 659-60. 
’ See his second category, ibid., 637 and n. 20, supra. 
 Ibid., 662. 


7 Ibid., 701-03. 
‘84 Wheaton 316 (1819). 
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principle which should guide the discretion of judges in resolving a dispute 
concerning the exercise of what are alleged to be the implied powers of 
either of the other great co-ordinate branches of government, the proper 
question to be answered, cast in the Marshallian formula, is this: Was 
presidential seizure of the steel industry a “means” reasonably related to a 
legitimate end? Such an approach would certainly have led to an opposite 
conclusion from that induced by the separation of powers tautology, and 
it is noteworthy that the case was argued on this basis by the administra- 
tion.*® 

The blithe assumption of a majority of the Court that the circum- 
stances under which this case arose were those of normalcy must be in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary, intelligent, and reasonably interested and 
well-informed layman who has read the daily press for the past six years. 
It certainly is a repudiation not only of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion — which presumptively is that of the United States, including the 
Supreme Court — but also of the platforms subsequently adopted by both 
major political parties in their conventions in July, 1952. There are at 
least three bases which underscore the reality and seriousness of the 
international crisis in which the United States found itself on April 8, 
1952, and which persists at the time of this writing. Any kind of military 
engagement, whatever it may be called, in which the total casualties of 
United States troops exceed those of every war in our history except the 
Civil War and the two world wars, is a war within the constitutional 
meaning of the word, irrespective of whether or not it has been recognized 
by a formal joint resolution (or “Declaration of War’). The Constitution, 
after all, prescribes how war shall be formally declared; it does not — 
how could it? — purport to prescribe how war shall begin. Putting to 
one side the undecided question of international and constitutional law 
whether a war which has been formally recognized according to the 
constitutional process authorized by the Charter of the United Nations, 
but not according to the constitutional process of the Constitution of 
the United States, is, insofar as the courts of the United States are 
concerned, war de jure, it is certainly, by any test, war de facto.®° This is 
the first basis. 

In the second place, a state of national emergency was declared by 
the President on December 16, 1950.5! Not a single one of the majority 


49 See the Brief for Petitioner, pp. 95, 102; and cf. the dissenting opinion, 343 U.S. 579, 682-85 (1952). 


It would appear that if the precedent of the Prize cases, 2 Black 635, 638 (1863) were to be 
followed, it would have to be so considered. See also Clinton Rossiter, The Supreme Court and 
the Commander-in-Chief (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951), pp. 65-77. The dissenting justices 
clearly accept the Korean War as war de facto, 343 U.S. 579, 668-70 (1952), and, after some 
preliminary equivocation on the point, Justice Jackson makes the express assumption that the 
Korean War is, at least, war de facto (ibid., 64243). The remaining five justices ignore this 
point, although it was argued in extenso in the government’s brief: see the Brief for Petitioner, 
pp. 31-39. 


51 Proclamation No. 2914, 15 Fed. Reg. 9029 (1950). 
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justices disputes directly this presidential determination; it is, rather, 
ignored by them. This is the more remarkable in that Executive Order 
10340 places initial and primary reliance on the legal existence of this 
state of emergency, and begins: “Whereas on December 16, 1950, I pro- 
claimed the existence of a national emergency... .” As the dissent points 
out: 

There is no judicial finding that the executive action was unwarranted because 
there was in fact no basis for the President’s finding of the existence of an emergency for, 
under this [messenger-boy concept of the Office of President], the gravity of the emer- 


gency and the immediacy of the threatened disaster are considered irrelevant as a matter 
of law.” 


In the third place, this represents the first instance in which the 
Supreme Court has, since the end of the active hostilities of World War 
II, discarded the fiction that World War II de jure continued in effect, at 
least to the extent that it justified the exercise of such war powers as the 
commander in chief and the Congress found it necessary to utilize in the 
process of “winning the peace.” ** Although the government did not rely 
on this legal fiction as a defense,®4 the fact remains that the seizure oc- 
curred on April 8, 1952, and the treaty of peace with Japan did not become 
effective until April 28, 1952;°° therefore the United States was still at war 
de jure at the time of the seizure. If the Supreme Court is prepared to take 
the position that the President’s powers as commander in chief constitu- 
tionally lapse with the advent of what is, in their opinion, peace de facto, 
notwithstanding that war de jure exists, it would appear to be desirable 
that the Court should state this clearly, and not assume the power to make 
such a determination sub silentio, as a kind of “inarticulate major premise.” 


VI 


Two disturbing points remain, one of a legal and one of a political 
nature. The legal point may be simply put: Where are the legal precedents 
to buttress the position of the majority? None is cited. Not a single au- 
thoritative judicial precedent decided by the Supreme Court is cited in 
any of the six opinions of the majority justices.°* The reason for this is not 


52 343 U.S. 579, 709 (1952). -. oe. 668-70; Brief for Petitioner, pp. 29-30. For the text of executive 
order 10340, 17 Fed. 3139, see the opinion of the Court, 343 U.S. 579, 589-92, and the 
dissenting opinion, ibid., 613: 75 (1952). 

53 For characteristic statements of this position, i Woods vy. Miller, 333 U.S. 138, 143 am), United 
States ex rel Knauff v. Shaughnessy, 338 U 537, 546 (1950); and Madsen v. Kinsella 3 USS. 
341, 360 (April 28, 1952). For a recent Ae implying the continued existence of Waid Wor Il 

insofar ‘ Japan was concerned, see United States ex rel Jaegler v. Carusi, 342 U.S. 347 (January 


54 See Frankfurter’s opinion, 343 U.S. 579, 613 (1952); and Brief for Plaintiff, p. 59. 


55 Burton confuses the issue by treating the President’s seizure as though it had oe after the peace 
treaty became effective, 343 U.S. 579, 659, n. 7; cf. Brief for Plaintiff, p. 


5 They rely, instead, upon the expressly repudiated views of dissenting justices, as Chief Justice Vinson 
pointed out: ‘Although more restrictive views of executive power, advocated in dissenting opinions 
of Justice Holmes, McReynolds and Brandeis, were emphatically rejected by this Court in Myers v. 


United States supra, members of today’s majority treat these dissenting views as authoritative.’ 
Ibid., 702. 
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strange. There are none to cite. The decision in the Youngstown case 
is a departure from precedent; it is a departure from the practice and 
custom of eight generations of all three branches of the national govern- 
ment; it is a revolutionary assumption of judicial authority comparable 
only to such earlier causes célébres as Marbury v. Madison,** Dred Scott v. 
Sanford,®* and Carter v. Carter Coal Co.®*® As the dissenting opinion suc- 
cintly states: 

But we are not called upon today to expand the Constitution to meet a new situa- 
tion. For, in this case, we need only look to history and time-honored principles of 
constitutional law — principles that have been applied consistently by all branches of the 
Government throughout our history. It is those who assert the invalidity of the Executive 
Order who seek to amend the Constitution in this case.” 

The political point is, at least to a political scientist, much the more 
important of the two. Is judicial (i.e., by definition, politically irresponsible) 
determination of whether it was in the public interest to seize the steel 
companies on April 8 preferable to presidential determination? With 
a presidential election only six months away? Does this decision of the 
Court make for a “government of laws, and not of men”? Or has one 
group of men denied power to another man while at the same time seizing 
power for itself? 

The answer to these questions will depend, ultimately, on how one 
defines the nature of law. If law is something that judges find, then the 
Supreme Court stands on unimpeachable grounds. If law is something 
that, at least in a republic, people make through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives, then the Supreme Court stands on shaky ground indeed. It is 
submitted that in instances where the Constitution is silent and issues must 
be resolved on the basis of political philosophy, the question is political 
and it is incompatible with democratic principles for judges to usurp power 
that should not be theirs. Such at least is the essential nature of the 
government of the United States in mid-twentieth century, in strong 
contrast to that of England in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century five years after the Pilgrims had landed on Plymouth Rock. 

The spirit of the majority opinion is best epitomized by the concluding 
footnote to the concurring opinion of Justice Jackson, which warrants 
quotation in full: 


We follow the judicial tradition instituted on a memorable Sunday in 1612, when 
King James took offense at the independence of his judges and, in rage, declared: “Then 
I am to be under the law — which it is treason to affirm.” Chief Justice Coke replied 
to his King: “Thus wrote Bracton, ‘The King ought not to be under any man, but he is 
under God and the Law.’” 12 Coke 65 (as to its verity, 18 Eng. Hist. Rev. 664-675); 
1 Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices (1849), 272." 


571 Cranch 137 (1803). 
5819 Howard 393 (1857). 
59298 U.S. 288 (1936). 


© 343 U.S. 579. 683 (1952). Italics supplied. Cf. ibid., 708-10; and see Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., 
ao sview of Presidential Legislation (Doctoral Dissertation, Syracuse University, 1948), pp. 


61 343 U.S. 579, 655, nm. 27 (1952); and see ibid., 646. 
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This is the heart of the matter. The Supreme Court, in the Youngstown 
decision, does assume the posture of the court of King’s Bench in the 
twilight of the Middle Ages. 

The burden and thesis of this article is that the role is inappropriate 
to these times, these circumstances, and the facts of this case. It is the 
Constitution of the United States today, and not the constitution of 
medieval England that should govern the United States Supreme Court; 
former President Truman served by popular consent, he did not reign by 
the claim of divine right; he defied neither the Congress nor the Supreme 
Court in the steel seizure, but to the contrary, expressly indicated his 
respect for both; and American laws are made, or should be made, by 
neither God nor judges, but by the elected representatives of the people. 

For these reasons, the decision in the Steel case is not merely re- 
actionary and anti-democratic. It is an anachronism. 
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I 
ROM 1938 to 1946, a religious sect, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, gained 


Supreme Court review on some twenty-odd cases in their intransigent 

fight for an area of religious freedom virtually unfettered by state 
and local police-power regulation.1 No matter what one’s feelings are 
concerning the extremist views and unorthodox practices of the Witnesses, 
it must be admitted that they performed a valuable service to our demo- 
cratic polity when they carried their legal fight to the Supreme Court, and 
dropped into its lap the thorny task of constitutionally defining the area 
of religious freedom and the limits which circumscribe it. 

The purpose of this essay is threefold: first, to define this area and its 
limits as it emerges out of the Court’s decisions; secondly, to point up 
the problems or difficulties which remained unclarified; and thirdly, 
to evaluate a series of apposite state and lower federal court cases to see 
how well the Supreme Court’s decisions have held, and whether they 
afforded a basis of legal principles for reasonable judgments in the lower 
courts. 

It is well established that the Court has incorporated the guarantees 
of freedom of speech, press, religion, and assembly into the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment,” thereby protecting them against 
state infringement.* It is equally well established that municipal ordinances 
are to be considered within the restrictions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
since they gain their legal sanction through state authority.* 


1 Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444 (1938); Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147 (1939); Cantwell v. Connecticut, 
310 U.S. 296 (1940); Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940); Cox v. New 
Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569 (1941); Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568 (1942); Jones v. 
Opelika, 316 U.S. 584 (1942); Jamison v. Texas, 318 U.S. 413 (1943); Largent v. Texas, 318 U.S. 
418 (1943); Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 (1943); Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943); 
Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 (1943); West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U.S. 624 (1943); Busey v. District of Columbia, 319 U.S. 579 (1943); Taylor v. Mississippi, 
319 U.S. 583 (1943); Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158 (1944); Follet v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 
573 (1944); Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946). 


2 Amendment I: “‘Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 

Amendment XIV: “All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they reside. 
No States shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 


3 Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652 (1925); Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697 (1931); De Jonge v. Oregon, 
299 U.S. 353 (1937). 


*Home Telephone and Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles, 227 U.S. 278 (1913); Cuyahoga River Power Ca. 
v. Akron, 240 U.S. 462 (1916). 
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II 


In defining the area of religious freedom, a distinction can be made 
between belief and action. Religious belief is by its nature absolute, but 
religious acts are subject to such regulation as is necessary to protect the 
rights of others and the community as a whole: 

Thus the Amendment embraces two concepts — freedom to believe and freedom to act. 


The first is absolute but in the nature of things, the second cannot be. Conduct remains 
subject to regulation for the protection of society.* 


Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of religion all have a double 
aspect — freedom of thought and freedom of action. Freedom to think is absolute of 
its own nature; the most tyrannical government is powerless to control the inward work- 
ings of the mind.° 

Here the court states nothing more than that religious belief because 
of its innermost nature is beyond control; in this sense it would exist in 
a dictatorship. But it is clear that freedom of belief under the First 
Amendment should mean something more than self-evident dicta. 

A more meaningful view can be seen in the Court’s treatment of 
religious belief in relation to acts which stem from it. Here we may look 
at the “Flag Salute” cases to comprehend the Court’s position.’ Justice 
Stone, in his powerful dissent in the Gobitis case, asserts that the state 
statute requiring a compulsory flag salute in the public schools is a means 
of compelling an act which coerces freedom of religious belief. In other 
words, attempts to compel acts which are hostile to one’s belief are 
attempts to control and coerce belief itself, and thereby violative of a 
freedom which is inviolable under the Constitution. In the Barnette case, 
Stone’s position becomes that of the majority, and the earlier decision 
is reversed. 

The constitutional guarantee of “free exercise thereof” also includes 
the rights of freedom of worship (i.e., to accept and practice the religion 
of one’s choosing), of freedom to communicate and disseminate the princi- 
ples of one’s religion to others, and of freedom to teach one’s religion and 
attempt to convert others to it. Here in broad outline is the area of 
religious liberty as it has been drawn by the Court.® 

Within this area, the Court has stipulated a number of things which 
states and municipalities cannot do constitutionally through their police 
power. In Lovell v. Griffin,’ the Court held an ordinance prohibiting 
the distribution of literature without first having gained a written permit 
from the city manager, as applied to the religious activities of the Wit- 
"Come 5° Connecticut, 310 U.S. 303-304 (1940). See also Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145, 166 

878 


® Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 618 (1942); dissent of Justice Murphy. 


7 Minersville School we v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (1940); West ie oy: Fo Board of Education v. 
Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943); Taylor v. Mississippi, 319 U.S. 583 (1943). 


8 Minersville School District v. Gobitis, supra note 7, at 601-05. 


® Cantwell vy. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 303, 307 (1940); Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 594, 596 (1942); Martin 
v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 110, 115 (1943). 


10 303 U.S. 444 (1938). 
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nesses, void on its face as a denial of the liberty guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In Schneider v. State,11 the Court held void an 
ordinance forbidding the solicitation of contributions and the distribution 
of religious tracts through canvassing without a license issued at the 
discretion of the chief of police. In Cantwell v. Connecticut,!? the Court 
ruled unconstitutional a similar ordinance —the only difference being 
that the discretionary power of issuing or withholding the permit was 
given to the secretary of a public welfare council. And in Jamison v. 
Texas,'* the Court judged a statute invalid which as construed and applied 
prohibited absolutely the distribution of handbills of an obviously religious 
nature. 

Our highest tribunal’s position in these cases is that the ordinances 
give an administrative officer arbitrary power over the distribution of 
literature which is religious in character, and that this amounts to censor- 
ship or a prior restraint on the dissemination of ideas in violation of the 
guarantees of freedom of speech, press, and religion. Thus this form of 
religious activity cannot be regulated either by direct prohibition or 
by a licensing procedure which gives a public official the authority to 
grant or deny a license at will; such ordinances on their face impinge on 
“fundamental personal rights,” and cannot be upheld as reasonable 
exercises of the state police power. The Court on these cases was in 
agreement. 

A few years later, the Court went further and extended the prohibition 
against previous restraint on the distribution of religious literature to a 
privately-owned town and a federal housing village.** The Court justified 
the extension on two interrelated grounds. First, the towns were freely 
accessible to the public for business and shopping; the only difference 
between them and public municipalities was a title of ownership. Under 
such circumstances, the rights of the owner are not identical with those of 
an owner who uses his property for distinctly private purposes, i.e., a home 
owner. “The more an owner, for his advantage, opens up his property 
for use by the public in general, the more do his rights become cir- 
cumscribed by the statutory and constitutional rights of those who use 
it.” 15 Secondly, when there is a conflict between the rights of private 
ownership and those of the First Amendment, the preferred position of 
the latter within the Constitution is of leading consequence. In these 
cases, considerations of the rights of property were not of sufficient dimen- 
sion as to warrant the restraint on the freedom of religion and press here 
involved. The Court split five to three on the two cases, with Justices 
Reed, Burton, and Stone dissenting. 


11 308 U.S. 586 (1939). 

12 310 U.S. 296 (1940). See also Largent v. Texas, 318 U.S. 418 (1943). 

13 318 U.S. 413 (1943). 

14 Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946). 
1% Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 506 (1946). 
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In Jones v. Opelika,?® the Court in a five-four decision upheld a non- 
discriminatory license tax for the purpose of raising revenue when applied 
to the selling or vending of religious literature as not abridging the 
guarantees of the First Amendment. The position of Justice Reed who 
wrote the majority opinion can be stated simply. The activities in question 
were more commercial than religious by virtue of the fact that common 
commercial methods were utilized. Under such circumstances, a non- 
discriminatory license tax which is levied on all like commercial practices 
is perfectly valid. Such taxation on money-making enterprises is incidental 
to fundamental liberties; the freedoms of speech, press, and religion vis-a-vis 
police-power regulation is not the controlling issue. 

Chief Justice Stone wrote an impelling dissent in which he emphasized 
that the commercial aspect is secondary and does not alter the fact that 
the activities in question are still essentially religious in character,” and 
that a flat license tax is a prior restraint on the guarantees of the First 
Amendment and can be used as a device of suppression."* 

In the following year, the opinion of the Court in the Opelika case 
was reversed in a series of five-four decisions.‘ The majority, using Chief 
Justice Stone’s dissent as its logical base, built its decisions around the 
religio-evangelical character of the work done by the colporteurs, the 
nature of the flat tax, and the preferred position of the First Amendment. 

In Martin v. Struthers,?° the Court ruled a municipal ordinance which 
prohibited the knocking on doors or the ringing of doorbells for the purpose 
of distributing circulars an abridgement of freedom of press, speech, and 
religion as applied to the Witnesses. The opinion of the Court emphasized 
that this ordinance, rather than being a narrowly drawn regulation for 
the privacy and protection of home-occupants, was an outright prohibition 
of a method for the dissemination of ideas which is in “the best tradition 
of free discussion.” 

The Court later held unconstitutional another license-tax ordinance, 
but as it was applied to a Witness whose selling and peddling was 
limited to his home town and who made his living from the profits.” 
The majority stressed the point that if the practice is religious it makes 
no difference if the purveyor of the ideas is an itinerant or a settled 
citizen, since the tax as a prior restraint is the controlling factor. It also 


16 316 U.S. 584 (1942). 


17 “The Constitutional protection of the Bill of Rights is not to be evaded by classifying with business 
callings an activity whose sole purpose is the dissemination of ideas and taxing it as business call- 
ings are taxed. The immunity which press and religion enjoy may sometimes be lost when they 
are united with other activities which are not immune.’”’ Jones v. Opelika, 316 U.S. 608 (1942). 

18 “For on its face a flat license tax restrains in advance the freedom taxed and tends inevitably to sup- 
press its exercise.”” Jones v. Opelika, supra note 17, at 

19 Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 (1943); Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943); Douglas 
v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 157 (1943). 

20 319 U.S. 141 (1943). 


21 Fallet v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944). 
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is stressed that this case, because of the fact that the individual makes 
his livelihood through his activities, does not dictate a modification of 
the principles laid down in the earlier “flat tax” cases, since his activities 
are still essentially religious, and that “free exercise” is guaranteed to the 
poor evangelist as well as to the orthodox preacher. 

Through these cases, we can give the area of religious freedom a 
specificity which heretofore it had lacked. The constitutional guarantee 
of “free exercise” includes freedom of worship, freedom to disseminate 
religious ideas, and freedom to teach one’s religion. Under these broad 
principles, we may subsume the privileges to sell and peddle religious 
literature, and to solicit and canvass for a religious cause on public streets 
and private streets open to the public and from door to door. There can 
be no prior restraint of the above through direct. prohibition, through 
ordinances which grant arbitrary discretion to an administrative official, or 
through a license tax — no restraint through the device of classifying such 
religious activity as commercial and thereby subjecting it to taxation for 
revenue purposes: Also the ascendance of the First Amendment to a 
preferred position within the Constitution has added a further protection 
to religious freedom.*? 


III 


There is unanimous agreement of the Court that there are limits 
to religious freedom, that public regulation to preserve order and peace 
within the community is proper and necessary. In fact, the protection 
and maintenance of the liberties of the First Amendment demand the 
existence of an ordered, lawful community, for freedom unrestrained by 
law is license to abuse and destroy freedom.?* The guarantee of the 
“free exercise” of religion does not sanction conduct which is “lewd,” 
“profane,” “libelous,” or a direct incitement to violence;?* nor does it 
sanction conduct which endangers the health and morals of the com- 
munity or which uses religion as a guise for criminal purposes.*° State 
and local authorities have the obligation to protect the community against 
such excesses and abuses through legitimate exercise of the police power. 
Of course, the problem is that of distinguishing between an ordinance 
which is a reasonable application of the police power from one which 
unduly restricts fundamental rights. Generally speaking, the members 
of the Court have recognized a social value or good which includes but 
is something more than the First Amendment and the police power — 
a social value relative to a traditional, accepted framework of a communal 
life, especial to any society or nation, with its ethical and practical norms, 


22 Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 115 (1943); Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 509 (1946). 
23 Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 574 (1941). 

24 Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 572 (1942). 

25 Prince v. Massachusetts, 321 U.S. 158 (1944); Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 144 (1943). 
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both legal and extra-legal, of conduct, order, and justice which give 
meaning, scope, and limits both to authority and guaranteed rights. An 
obvious example of this is the fact that polygamy may not be justified 
on the basis of the free exercise of religion since monogamous marriage 
is one of the deep-rooted norms of our societal framework. A current 
of this kind of judicial reasoning is implicit in the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
cases taken as a whole. 

The Court has held in numerous cases that the time, place, and 
manner of religious practice can be subjected to reasonable regulation.”® 
Regulation may take a number of forms, varying with local situations and 
problems. Door-to-door canvassing can be regulated by a non-discriminatory 
registration system which demands information as to time, number, and 
identification.2” Parades and demonstrations may be regulated through 
non-discriminatory licensing which controls time, place, and manner.”* 
Also, a reasonable license fee (not a flat tax) gauged to defray the 
administrative and police expenses of the regulation may be charged.”® 
Such devices of control must be drawn narrowly to meet specific dangers 
which are clearly within the purview of the police power. 

Thus, the Supreme Court also has postulated principles of limitations 
on the exercise of religion — principles designed to furnish a basis for 
reasonable regulation but to dovetail with, rather than impinge on religious 
freedom. The members of the Court are in substantial agreement as to 


these principles of regulation. The disagreement emerges when the 
principles can no longer be viewed in generality as juridical guideposts, 
but rather must be viewed through a specific ordinance in a concrete 
local relation with religious activity. 


IV 


There are a number of problems which the Court touches on but does 
not answer clearly in the cases under question. The logical place to look 
for statements of these problems is in the minority opinions in the decisions 
where the Court was split.*° 

The minority viewed much of the reasoning of the majority as being 
conceptualization removed from the realities of particular situations. The 
Court, in attempting to protect the rights of a religious minority, reasoned 
in a vacuum, paid homage to these rights in the abstract, without seeing 
them in a social context involving their relationship with the rights of 


26 ‘Yer the peace, good order, and comfort of the community may imperatively require regulation of the 
time, place and manner of distribution.” Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 143 (1943). 

27 Ibid., at 151. 

28 Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569 (1941). 

29 Ibid., at 577. 


3° Cases cited note 1, supra: Jones v. Opelika; Murdock v. Pennsylvania; Martin v. Struthers; Douglas 
v. Jeannette; Follet v. McCormick; Marsh v. Alabama; Tucker v. Texas 
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others and with reasonable regulation.** The net result of this judicial 
excogitation is that local officials find themselves virtually bereft of their 
legitimate authority to regulate the activities of the Witnesses.** 

In Justice Jackson’s dissent in the Jeannette case, the minority view 
stands out in sharp relief. Jackson contends that the majority have paid 
only lip service to valid means of regulation, since they have so fettered 
these means that reasonable regulation is close to impossible. The ordi- 
nance in the Struthers case is an example in point. Here is a law designed 
to prohibit canvassing through door-knocking and bell-ringing in a crowded 
industrial area where privacy is at a minimum and where occupants 
must get their rest at odd hours because of their work schedule — in 
short, a narrowly drawn ordinance to eliminate a specific evil. This is 
exactly the type of ordinance which the Court has said continuously 
would be valid; yet, it was held to be an abridgement of freedom of 
speech and press even though the religious canvasser could still freely 
distribute his literature. All that was prohibited was his liberty to announce 
his presence. It seems to the minority that the Court is laying down a set 
of principles which well may render a disservice to all religious groups 
and their guarantee of free exercise of their faith—a set of principles 
which stand in danger of falling by their own weight because of their 
extreme character. 

The dissenters also charged that the Court in ruling occupational 
taxes on the selling of religious literature invalid was sanctioning a tax 
immunity amounting to a subsidy of religion which flaunts the “establish- 
ment of religion” prohibition. The majority are saying, in effect, that the 
street vendor who carries on his occupation in the guise of religion is 
immune from bearing the expense of government equally with those of 
like occupations. Government now must furnish service free of charge to 
all who earn their livelihood from this form of religious activity.** 

The minority draw out this logic in terms of the implications it holds 
for other religious groups. If the Witnesses are exempt from taxation 
because of their religious practices, it follows that the Trinity Church 
of New York with its extensive property holdings also must be exempt 
since it uses its income for religious purposes.** Secondly, it follows that 
those who earn their keep by preaching or vending religious literature 
do not logically have any priority to this tax immunity. If these activities 
are to be labeled categorically as exercises of religion, so must other 


31 ‘The Constitution cannot be applied in disregard of the external circumstances in which men live 
and move and have their being. Therefore, neither the First nor the Fourteenth Amendment is to 
be treated by judges as though it were a mathematical abstraction, an absolute having no relation 
to the lives of men.” Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 152 (1943); Justice Frankfurter’s dissent. 

a2) | . the Court has, in one way after another, tied the hands of all local authority and made the 


aggressive methods of this group the law of the land.’’ Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 179 (1943); 
Justice Jackson’s dissent. 


33 Follet vy. McCormick, 321 U.S. 581 (1944). 
%4 bid. 
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activities where individuals gain their livelihood but which are carried 
on as religious enterprises. The logic of the majority’s position allows no 
ground for a valid distinction. Are all these activities to be exempt from 
sharing the cost of a government which alone protects their practice? 
Although the Court dodges these implications, they are manifestly present 
since they flow directly from its decisions.** 

The Court generally has treated the “establishment of religion” and 
the “free exercise thereof” provisions of the First Amendment as distinct 
prohibitions — and rightly so. There is no inclusive relationship which 
dictates a consideration of both every time a case involving some aspect 
of religion comes before the Court. The “establishment of religion” pro- 
hibition has a sharper, more singular meaning. It does not easily afford 
an interpretation which allows it to conflict with the power of government 
to prescribe laws for the peace and order of the community. On the other 
hand, the “free exercise” prohibition is directly counterbalanced by such 
lawful prescriptions. Cases arising under the former do not involve 
necessarily a consideration of the boundaries of legitimate public regulation 
as do cases under the latter. In general, the two prohibitions present 
different constitutional problems which will usually preclude a judicial 
treatment of the two as an interrelated whole. 

As should be noted, the above generalization is qualified by the 
word “usually.” This qualification is necessary because in certain cases 
the facts and the questions involved may well counsel a logical course 
which includes an examination of the relationship of the two prohibitions. 
In the “flat tax” cases, the minority took such a course. As was seen, 
the minority held that the Court in its interpretation of “free exercise” 
sanctioned an invalid tax exemption to religion. It is only one further 
short step to the view that such decisions negatively force public authority 
to favor religion through subsidization — in short, an abridgement of the 
“establishment of religion” prohibition in the name of religious freedom.** 

The minority go on in their dissection of the majority position by 
stating that this tax immunity cannot logically be limited to religious groups 
but also should be extended to those engaged in publishing and press 


35 Tbid., at 582-83. 


3% In none of the “flat tax’’ cases is the view that the tax exemption constitutes a violation of the 
church-state separation articulated in positive and sharp form. Justice Reed comes the closest to 
this when he says that “this decision forces 3 tax subsidy notwithstanding our accepted belief in 
the separation of church and state.”” Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 130 (1943). In the Follet 
dissent, the minority is content to limit its broadsides at the majority opinion to the “‘startling 
implications” of the decision as to the tax subsidy (supra at 581-84). 


A second ey of the interrelation can be seen in the recent case, Zorach v. Clauson, 72 
Sup. Cr. 679 (1952), in which the “released time” program of New York City for the religious 
instruction of public school children was held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court as not 
violating either of the two religious prohibitions of the First Amendment. Resteciedie relevant 
is the dissent of Justice Jackson. It is his contention that unconstitutional governmental coercion 
is involved in the program in that governmental constraint is being used in support of religion. 
What Justice Jackson is saying is that one’s religious liberty — in this case freedom of irreligion — 
is being abridged by upholding the statute as not a violation of the “‘establishment of religion” 
prohibition. For him the statute stands or falls according to the construction one gives to the 
interrelation of the two clauses. 
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endeavors. The guarantees of the First Amendment rest on a level of 
constitutional equality. Thus if these occupation taxes cannot be levied 
upon the vending activities of the Witnesses since they are a prior restraint 
on the dissemination of religious ideas, it would seem that they could not 
be levied upon those who disseminate ideas through publications and the 
press.*? 

Another important question which is explicit in the minority view 
is how far does this freedom in the name of religion to solicit and sell 
from door to door and on private property go in respect to property rights 
and one’s own privacy? The striking down of the ordinance in the 
Struthers case raises grave doubts as to whether any efficacious regulation 
to protect one’s privacy would be adjudged valid by the Court. Similarly, 
the decision in Marsh v. Alabama** presents the question of whether one 
may trespass on private property with immunity, as long as it is some 
degree accessible to the public, if he professes to be a religious advocate 
and comports himself in an orderly manner. 

One broad question emerges in sharp relief from these decisions and 
that is the correctness of the principles laid down and their logical applic- 
ability to the legal problems presented by the practices of the Witnesses — 
that is the problem of a reasonable adjustment between police-power 
regulation and religious freedom, of the extent of tax exemption and 
religious freedom, and of privacy and property rights vis-a-vis religious 
freedom. 

V 


It is evident that the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses cases have held and been applied with consistency and relative 
ease in the lower federal and state courts. On the problem of maintaining 
a proper balance between the police power and the area of “free exercise,” 
the state courts have stayed strictly within the logical context of the 
Supreme Court decisions. In Pool v. State,** the court rules a city ordinance 
which prohibited the sale of goods, etc., unconstitutional when applied to 
a religious sect and the distribution of religious literature. The judge did 
little more than cite the apposite cases on prohibition of distribution and 
declare that they are controlling in this instance. In Evans v. Lepore,*® 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey held an ordinance which prohibited 
canvassing, etc., with circulars without first gaining a permit from the chief 
of police, who had the authority to refuse issuance, a violation of free 
speech and press. The Chief Justice writes: “I am unable to distinguish 


37 Follet v. McCormick, 321 U.S. 582 (1944). 
38 Ibid. 
39 226 S.W.2d 868 (Ct. of Crim. App., Tex., 1950). 


#59 A.2d 385 (N.J., 1948). See also Robert v. Norfolk, 49 S.E.2d 697 (Sup. Ct. of App., Virg., 1948); 
Pennsylvania v. Marfia, 39 Mun. 1 (Ct. of Quar. Sess., Pa., 1947). 
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this case on any of the facts before me from the federal decisions that 
have been referred to” +* — (Schneider v. State; Lovell v. Griffin). 

From the cases on the record, the “flat tax” decisions of the Supreme 
Court have held equally well. In Pennsylvania v. Brubaker,*? the court 
held a borough ordinance requiring a license tax for “foreign dealers,” 
as applied to a disseminator of religious literature, an abridgement of the 
constitutional rights of freedom of worship, speech and press. The judge 
based his opinion in toto on the principles laid down in Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania.** In fact the opinion is nothing more than a series of quotes 
and paraphrases. What seems evident is that the state courts have held 
consistently to the Supreme Court’s interpretation of “prior restraint” 
through arbitrary discretion, direct prohibition, and through the con- 
troversial license tax. 

It is to be remembered that the majority of the Court emphasized the 
fact that a narrowly drawn non-discriminatory registration system for 
identification purposes would be considered a reasonable exercise of the 
police power; and that it was the allegation of the minority (particularly 
that of Justice Jackson) that such affirmations of legitimate regulation 
were non-meaningful and rather ironic in light of the narrowly drawn 
ordinances which the Court had struck down. 

In Pennsylvania v. Phillips,‘ a lower state court was forced to deal 
with this question of reasonable regulation through a registration system. 
In the case, a group of Witnesses challenged the constitutionality of an 
ordinance which required them to register so as to identify themselves 
as a condition of gaining a license to distribute their literature. There 
was no tax stipulated; all they had to do was to give their names, ages, 
and residences and the license would then be issued —in short, neither 
prohibition, arbitrary discretion, or a “flat tax” was involved.*® The court 
adjudged the ordinance to be a valid exercise of the police power and 
not unconstitutional as applied to a religious sect. 

The significant thing to note is that the judgment is based generally 
on the majority opinions in the Murdock and Struthers cases and on 
Cantwell v. Connecticut. The court by quoting and paraphrasing lays 
primary stress upon the point that the Supreme Court has clearly affirmed 
the validity of this type of narrowly drawn, non-discriminatory ordinance 
for the protection of the community as a whole.* 


41 Evans v. Lepore, 59 A.2d 386 (N.J., 1948). 
4239 Mun. ud (Ct. of Quar. Sess., Pa., 1947). See also Pennsylvania v. Homer, 153 Pa. Super. Ct. 
433 (1943). 


43 “"We are of the opinion that there is no valid legal ground of distinction as respects these appeals 
that would justify us in disregarding the clear meqfiews of the Supreme Court. . . .”” Pennsylvania 
v. Brubaker, 39 Mun. 109 (Ct. of Quar. Sess., Pa, 1947). 


“73 D. & C. 346 (C.P. Ct., ey Co., Pa., 1949). See also McKeesport v. Sallis, 98 P.L.J. 6 
(C.C. Allegheny Co., Pa., 1950). 


Pennsylvania v. Phillips, 73 D. : C. 347 (C.P.Ct., Montgomery Co., Pa., 1949). 
“ Ibid., at 350-53 
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The question of the extent of tax immunity in the name of religious 
freedom also has been dealt with in the lower federal and state courts. 
In Watchtower Bible and Tract Soc. v. Los Angeles,*’ the Supreme Court 
of California was faced with the problem of deciding the taxability of 
religious literature stored in a warehouse owned by the plaintiff. The 
literature was subjected to a “uniform non-discriminatory ad valorem 
property tax for revenue purposes.” The Witnesses, of course, maintained 
that such a tax was a tax on the free exercise of religion and therefore 
unconstitutional. But the Court, basing its decision in part on the Murdock 
and Follet cases, ruled, in upholding the tax, that it has never been 
posited that property connected with the exercise of press or religion is 
immune from uniform taxation for the support of government. The court 
distinguished the tax in question from a license tax on the privilege of 
“free exercise” by quoting from the cases above: 


The exemption from a license tax of a preacher who preaches or a parishioner who 
listens does not mean that either is free from all financial burdens of government, includ- 
ing taxes on income or property. We have said as much in the Murdock case.* 

It is also of some significance to note that certiorari was denied by the 
Supreme Court.*® 

The federal District Court later accepted jurisdiction of the case and 
rendered the same judgment.®° Judge Yankwich emphasized that, although 
distribution of religious literature has been brought under the protective 
cloak of the First Amendment, the Supreme Court clearly did not extend 
this protection to properties of the religion; and literature and books while 
in a state of storage are certainly to be classified as property. This decision 
was affirmed by the federal Circuit Court.*? 

The state and lower federal courts have refused to read into the 
“flat tax” cases the “startling implications” drawn by the Supreme Court 
minority. Adhering closely to the majority opinions and with little logical 
difficulty, they have distinguished a tax on the property and income of 
religious groups from a tax on the dissemination of religious ideas. Religious 
organizations with property holdings quite clearly can be subject to taxation 
since they must share the cost of government. 

A subsidy to religion and a violation of the “establishment of religion” 
prohibition would be involved in this case if the lower courts had seen 
fit to interpret the majority opinions of the Supreme Court as did the 
dissenters. It seems all too clear that the alternative of either explaining 
away the majority opinions so as to uphold the property tax, or interpreting 
them as did the minority and thereby sanctioning a subsidy to religion 


47182 P.2d 178 (Cal., 1947). 

48 Ibid., at 184, from Follet vy. McCormick, 321 U.S. 573 (1944). 

49 Watchtower Bible & Tract Soc. v. The County of Los Angeles, 332 U.S. 811 (1947). 

50 Watchtower Bible & Tract Soc. v. The County of Los Angeles, 8 F. Supp. 352 (1949). 
51181 F.2d 739 (1950). 
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was not a choice that had to be made by the lower courts. The tax 
could be upheld by following the logic of the majority opinions — nothing 
else was needed. 

The Supreme Court has held that the dissemination of religious 
ideas through literature could not be prohibited on the streets and from 
house to house in a privately-owned town which is accessible to public 
use by an avowal of property rights.** Our highest tribunal also has held 
that the outright prohibition of door-knocking and bell-ringing to spread 
religious ideas cannot be justified as a reasonable regulation to protect 
man’s privacy within his home.** 

These decisions present the problem of the extent of “free exercise” 
of religion in relation to the rights of property and one’s privacy. This 
problem has been relatively cleared up in a series of cases in the lower 
federal and state courts.** The crux of the controversy in these cases 
is deciding where the right of religious freedom ends and the rights of 
property begin. Property rights are a legal counterweight to the guarantees 
of the First Amendment, just as is the police power. The question is 
what form this counterweight must take in order legitimately to restrict 
such guarantees. 

In the cases below, it has been held without exception that religious 
freedom does not give one the right to enter into privately-owned hotels 
or multiple-dwelling apartment houses to exhort a religious cause in the 
inner hallways, from door to door, without the consent of the owner and 
the tenants. The owners of such property have the right to protect their 
tenants against such invasions of their privacy. Ample opportunity for 
the visitants to voice their gospel to those willing to listen can be allowed 
for by a method which requires an invitation or some other form of 
prior consent from the tenant. 

The opinions emphasize that the Supreme Court has in no sense ruled 
that the religious advocate has any “Constitutional right to go beyond 
the streets into the abutting houses against the wishes of the owners or 
occupants.” *> The inner hallways of private dwellings are to be dis- 
tinguished from roads or streets, public and private. The constitutional 
rights that one enjoys on such thoroughfares cannot be extended to private 
means of passage in apartment houses or hotels. 

It is stressed also that the Supreme Court has indicated, in Martin v. 
Struthers, that a regulation which leaves to the tenant the privilege of 


52 Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946). 

53 Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943). 

54 People v. Bohnke, 38 N.E.2d 478 (N.Y. 1941); Watchtower Bible and Tract Society v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 79 N.E.2d 433 (N.Y., 1948); Hall v. Virginia, 188 Va. 72 (Va., 1948); People 
v. Thorpe, 101 N.Y.S.2d 986 (City Magistrate’s Ct., N.Y., 1950). (All of these involve the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses as a party in controversy.) 

% Watchtower Bible and Tract Soc. v. Metro. Life Ins. Co., 69 N.Y.S.2d 392 (Sup. Ct., N.Y. Co., 1947). 
See Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501 (1946); Tucker v. Texas, 326 U.S. 517 (1946). 
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consenting to such visitations would be adjudged valid. The private 
regulations in controversy in the Bohnke, Metropolitan Life Insurance, and 
Hall cases are of this nature. 

Here again, the state and lower federal courts have found little 
difficulty in holding to the majority opinions of the Supreme Court. Taking 
the decisions of the lower courts and those of the Supreme Court as a 
whole, it would seem that a relational scale has been set up to adjust the 
rights of property and one’s privacy with those of the First Amendment. 
Property rights cannot be used as a legal rationale to infringe on basic 
freedoms when the property is an admixture of private ownership and 
public use; yet, guaranteed rights cannot be used to justify rampant 
trespass on distinctly private property. The adjustment is facilitated by 
the sanctioning of a consent device which protects the privately-domiciled 
tenant but assures the advocate an audience if the tenant so desires. 

The scale of adjustment presents certain logical difficulties, since 
private and public shade into each other. All cases will not fit on the 
scale as easily as the “multiple-private dwelling” cases and less so the 
“semi-public town” cases. This is particularly evident in People v. Bohnke, 
where a Witness was convicted of violating an ordinance of a private 
residential district forbidding the distribution of literature without the 
consent of the occupants. This case came before Marsh v. Alabama, and 
it was the quite logical contention of the Witnesses that this decision 
was overruled by the later one. The question is, of course, one of deciding 
where a private residential area falls on the scale; it must fall somewhere 
in between a private apartment house and a semi-public town. 

The Supreme Court denied certiorari on the Bohnke case,** but this 
was four years before the Marsh decision. Leastwise, Judge Desmond in 
the appeal in the Circuit Court on the Metropolitan Life Insurance case’ 
attempted to distinguish the two — a juridical exercise which was dicta to 
the adjudgment of the case at hand,®** and at most inconclusive, if not 
strained. 


VI 


If one looks kindly on the minority point of view in the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses cases, one may maintain that the far-reaching implications the 
dissenters drew were correct, were logically present within the opinions 
of the Court; and that the saving grace for the majority was that the 
state and lower federal courts had the good sense to turn their heads the 
other way and ignore the implications, while rendering decisions which 
really did not follow from the majority position. In other words, the 


56 318 U.S. 713 (1943). 
87 79 N.E.2d. 433 (N.Y., 1948). 


88 Watchtower Bible and Tract Society v. Metro. Life Ins. Co., 69 N.Y.S.2d 437 (Sup. Ct., N.Y. Co., 
1947). 
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paraphrasing and many quotes cited were dicta to what the Court actually 
decided,-and were the means by which the lower courts’ distinguished such 
decisions. In this sense, the judgment in the California Supreme Court 
upholding an ad valorem property tax on stored religious literature was 
inconsistent with the decisions of the higher Court in the “flat tax” cases; 
or that the ruling in Pennsylvania v. Phillips,®® upholding a registration 
system for religious colporteurs did not follow from what the Supreme 
Court held in Martin v. Struthers.® 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that the minority mis- 
interpreted the opinions of the Court and in so doing overstated their 
case. This position would seem to be much closer to the truth. In the 
“flat tax” cases, the majority saw very clearly that such a tax could be 
used as a means of suppressing the activities of this uncompromising 
religious sect, particularly in light of the antagonism manifest: in com- 
munities toward its adherents; and as such, the tax should be ruled void 
before damage could be done. The Court made it abundantly clear that 
it was not sanctioning a tax exemption to all forms of religious practice, 
but only ruling a specific type of tax unconstitutional as a prior restraint 
on the free exercise of religion. The minority by ignoring such statements 
read into the decisions implications which were not there. 

In a real sense, the minority can be charged with reasoning in a 
logical vacuum. By an inferential calculus based on logic alone, Justice 
Jackson in Douglas v. Jeannette,*! and Follet v. McCormick,®? opened a 
Pandora’s box of implications which were foreign to the substance of the 
Court’s opinions. By explaining away the suppressive dangers of a license 
tax in the hands of hostile public officials®** through such dicta as “the 
power to tax is not the power to destroy while this Court sits,” the minority 
opens themselves to the allegation that their reasoning is removed from 
reality, leastwise in terms of the problem of protecting a religious group 
who in the immediate past has suffered intimidation and outright 
persecution. 

Justice Jackson contends that the decisions in these cases should be 
based upon an analysis of where the rights of the Witnesses end and the 
rights of others begin, and that the problem of finding a balance between 
the two cannot be solved by pronouncement of general propositions with 
which there is no disagreement.** The fact is that Justice Jackson’s thesis 
is too broad, lacking in specific meaning. It is of such a nature that it fits 


5973 D. & C. 346 (C.P.Ct., Montgomery Co., Pa., 1949). 
60 319 U.S. 141 (1943). 

61 319 U.S. 166-82 (1943). 

62 321 U.S. 579-83 (1944). 


63 See Rotnmem and Folsom, “Recent Restrictions upon Religious Freedom,’’ American Political Science 
Review, Dec., 1942. 


* Douglas v. Jeannette, 319 U.S. 178-79 (1943). 
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equally well into the majority opinions. In this sense, it is interesting 
to note that in Hall v. Virginia, the judge, while adhering closely to 
Supreme Court decisions, buttressed his opinion with this view of Justice 
Jackson’s. 

No matter how one feels concerning the majority-minority split, the 
state and lower federal courts have generally answered the central ques- 
tions posed by the minority. An area of reasonable regulation has been 
upheld; the right of government to tax religious property for its support 
has been validated; and the extent of religious freedom vis-a-vis the rights 
of property has been clearly limited. 

Lastly, there has been a trend toward a decrease in Jehovah’s 
Witnesses cases, which can lead one to the conclusion that the Supreme 
Court and the state and lower federal courts have articulated an area 
of religious freedom and the limits circumscribing it which is proving 
to be relatively stable. 


% 188 Va. 80-81 (Va., 1948). 
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In the 1952 presidential election, the West again functioned as a 
barometer area. Taken as a whole, the eleven western states have been 
a fairly reliable index of voting sentiment since 1900. During the four- 
teen presidential elections, California, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming have failed only once to give their full electoral vote 
to the winning candidate. Nevada and Oregon were on the losing side 
twice. Arizona and New Mexico have followed the national pattern in 
every presidential election since attaining statehood. Colorado, the lone 
exception, failed to follow the national trend four times. 


TABLE | 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION STATISTICS: WESTERN STATES 


Eisenhower 
Percent of 
Eisenhower Total Vote Stevenson 


Arizona 152,042 58.4 108,527 
California 2,197,£48 
Colorado 245,504 
Idaho 95,081 
Montana 106,213 
Nevada 31,688 
105,661 
270,579 
135,364 
492,845 
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TABLE II 


PouiticAL COMPLEXION OF 82ND AND 83RD CONGRESSES: WESTERN STATES 


House of Representatives Senate 
83rd 82nd 

. . Rep. 

Arizona 

California .... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 1 

Wyoming 2 





19 38 10 12 12 


1A large number of highly interesting developments occurred in the West during the campaign and 
election of 1952. The editor of this section and the writers of the eleven succeeding articles 
were without benefit of complete official statistics, mor was there ample time and space to 
treat the results and significance of the election in a definitive fashion. Nevertheless we 
concisely record here our descriptions and observations with the hope that they will provide some 
insight into what happened in the western states and that they will generate interest and inspire 
detailed research into voting behavior and into the new power relationships and shifts of political 
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In view of the pivotal character of the western vote, it is not surprising 
that both parties in the 1952 campaign expended much money and effort 
in the area. The region had seventy-nine electoral votes; but perhaps more 
important were the congressional and senatorial contests. The membership 
of the congressional and senatorial committees which are essentially the 
controlling forces in Congress appeared likely to be determined by the 
outcome of the western campaigns. General Eisenhower made his first 
appearances in Los Angeles and Boise in August. He met with the western 
Republican governors in Boise and went over the problems involved in 
carrying the West. Governor Stevenson came through the area in early 
September. In October both nominees paid return visits to the West. 

A striking shift in sentiment is evinced by the party strength in the 
House in the Eighty-second and Eighty-third Congresses (see Table II) as 
compared with that in the immediately preceding Congress. Prior to 1953 
the three Pacific Coast states held thirty-three congressional seats, while 
only sixteen were held by the remaining eight western states. The latter, 
however, were much more accurate indicators of national Democratic 
party strength. In only four of the twelve House elections from 1928 to 
1950 did the Pacific states give over 50 per cent of their popular vote 
to Democratic candidates, while the Mountain states produced Democratic 
majorities in nine elections. Moreover, in every House election, the Moun- 
tain states gave a higher percentage of the popular vote to Democratic 
candidates than did the nation as a whole. Only in 1942 did the Coast 
states give the Democrats a higher percentage of votes than they received 
in the nation; then they delivered 49 per cent, the national average being 
48 per cent. In many of the congressional elections the Pacific Coast 
Democratic vote was well below the 50 per cent mark. 

It may be observed, however, that Democratic party strength in 
California, Oregon, and Washington showed a greater increase percentage- 
wise from 1928 to 1950 than in the Mountain area. It rose in the former 
three states from 18.8 in 1928 to 57 in 1936, and declined to 45.5 per cent 
in 1950; in the Mountain states respective percentages were 43.2, 65.3 and 
52. The rather sharp variations in partisan voting behavior between the 
western coastal and interior states provide a challenge to the student of 
politics and to the national committees of the parties. 

Prior to 1952, the Mountain and the Middle Atlantic states, more than 
any other of the five remaining regions, had provided the most reliable 
index to the national strength of Democratic congressional candidates. The 
Mountain states, next to the South, had repeatedly given a larger popular 
vote to Democratic congressmen. In 1950, these states elected ten Demo- 
crats and six Republicans while the Coast states sent twelve Democrats 
and twenty-one Republicans. Although there were ten Democratic senators 
from the West in 1952, only one came from the Coast. 
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The Republican tidal wave in 1952 engulfed congressional contests 
in both the Mountain and Pacific Coast states. In the former, the 
Republicans lost a seat in Idaho, but gained two in Utah and one each 
in Arizona and Nevada; the area is now represented by nine Republicans 
and seven Democrats. The Pacific Coast states were even more helpful 
to the Republican cause in the House by virtue of electing twenty-nine 
Republicans and only twelve Democrats. In the eleven western states the 
Republican gains were probably due to “coattail-riding,” gerrymandering in 
California, and a fundamental shift in voting sentiment. The two seats 
won from the Democrats in Washington were not due to redistricting 
inasmuch as no reapportionment took place; the representative-at-large 
seat, oddly enough, was the sole one captured by the Democrats. In 
California the Democrats won two of the newly created districts and the 
Republicans took the other five. Perhaps two or three of the latter were 
helped substantially by the new reapportionment. At first glance General 
Eisenhower seems to have had more positive influence on local congres- 
sional races in the West than elsewhere in the nation. Popular Republican 
governors also probably helped. 

The significance of Republican gains in the House in the West can 
better be understood if it is recalled that the party began the campaign 
with two hundred seats and was victorious by a net gain of only twenty- 
one, or three over a constitutional majority. Republican net gains in the 
West amounted to eleven seats, over half of the party’s net gains in the 
whole United States.2 Had the Republican response from other sections 
been as great, President Eisenhower would have had the large House 
majority which normally goes with an electoral-vote landslide. 

Although the West may be regarded as having saved the House for 
the Republicans, it did not give much help to the Senate, for the defeat of 
Democratic Senators O’Mahoney and McFarland were offset by the defeat 
of Republicans Cain and Ecton. The elevation of Richard Nixon to the 
vice-presidency, however, provides a Republican vote to break any tie. 

The West’s increase of eight seats in the new House of Representatives 
gives it only 13 per cent of the total voting strength as contrasted with 21 
per cent held by ten southern states. As in the past, the West will continue 
to exert greater influence in the Senate than in the House. The importance 
attached to seniority hurts the West, and should the Senate return to the 
Democrats in 1954 or 1956, the seniority formerly enjoyed by Senators 
O’Mahoney and McFarland and by Representative Murdock will no longer 
be felt. Although the West has one-fourth of the Republican representa- 
tion in the Senate, it possesses enough seniority to hold only one com- 


2 Interestingly, these eleven seats were provided by just five states — Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Washington. 
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mittee chairmanship.* Western congressmen hold no chairmanships in the 
House and have few runners-up for such leadership. The vice-presidency 
and two cabinet positions are in the hands of westerners and these would 
seem to assure important representation in administrative counsels. 

The shift of power from Democrats to Republicans is also shown in 
the state elections. With their victory in Montana in 1952, the Republicans 
now hold all eleven governorships where they held only four six years ago. 
In California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wyoming, the 
Republicans merely added to their dominant margins in the state legisla- 
tures. In Utah they took both houses from the Democrats. By capturing 
the House in Washington, they now control both branches. Since the 
Democrats lost one of the houses in New Mexico, a divided legislature is 
found there, as in Nevada. Only in Arizona do the Democrats remain in 
complete control. With increased federal and state patronage at their 
disposal, the Republicans can be expected to try to entrench themselves 
and to solidify their positions. 

The Republicans may take heart from, while the Democrats take heed 
of, the voting in the cities. The backbone of the Roosevelt-Truman coali- 
tions was found in the large pluralities in the urban counties. Four years 
ago Harry S Truman carried almost every major city in the West; at least 
the vote for the Truman-Wallace tickets was several percentage points 
ahead of that for Thomas E. Dewey. Governor Dewey received only 
38 per cent of the vote in Sacramento, 41 per cent in Spokane, less than 
46 per cent in San Francisco, and 47 per cent in Salt Lake City and San 
Diego. In 1952, Dwight D. Eisenhower captured the overwhelming 
majority of the larger cities which had for years been Democratic. More 
or less typical percentages were: Denver 56, Seattle 54, Salt Lake City 60, 
Spokane 54, and San Francisco 53. Formerly Democratic counties, such as 
those containing Los Angeles, Oakland, Phoenix, Albuquerque, and Port- 
land, were rather impressively carried by the General. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and Tacoma, Washington, were almost alone among the larger 
cities in giving a majority to Governor Stevenson. 

The fact that General Eisenhower carried most western cities assumes 
significance when compared with Governor Stevenson’s victory in major 
eastern urban areas. The latter’s pluralities in Boston, New York, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Chicago, and Philadelphia, while not as impressive as those 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, were nevertheless formidable. They give the 
Democratic party an important hard core upon which to rebuild. The 
urban vote for General Eisenhower in the West was most impressive 
and is far more encouraging to Republican leaders in that area than in 
urban areas elsewhere. 

3 Senator E. D. Millikan of Colorado is chairman of the Finance Committee. Senator W. F. Knowland 


of California was selected chairman of the Republican Policy Committee, a committee not 
dominated by inflexible seniority principles. 
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The first post-mortem analysis of the campaign and its results yields 
several additional observations. General Eisenhower’s victory was due 
essentially to the same reasons in the West as in the nation: voter frustra- 
tion over the Korean war, corruption in public office, communism in 
government, and high taxes, all of which added up to a deep-seated desire 
for a change. Western voters did not seem fearful that a Republican 
president or Republican congressmen would desert those programs, such 
as conservation and development of natural resources, which were close 
to their hearts. But the West has swung to the right in its political 
thinking; how far it has moved toward the right remains to be seen. 
In the West, at least, the victory was not exclusively a personal one for 
General Eisenhower but was also a Republican party victory for state as 
well as federal candidates. There was a great increase in Republican 
registration. The Republican organizations and workers came to life and 
far outmatched the Democrats in vigor and in astuteness. “Citizens for 
Eisenhower” groups together with a gravitation to the General on the part 
of many young people and new voters have provided potential material 
for a vigorous party organization. 

Nationally General Eisenhower won 55.1 per cent of the votes cast for 
all candidates. It is significant that there is only one state in the West 
— Washington — which failed to give him more than this national average. 
His popular vote percentage ran from 54.4 in Washington to 62.7 in 
Wyoming and 65.4 in Idaho. Even more amazing is the fact that in seven 
of the eleven states his votes tallied 59 per cent or higher. This, plus 
victories for Republican congressmen, added to Republican control of all 
the state executives and most of the legislatures, indicates that there has 
been a quite substantial shift of voter opinion. The record-breaking turnout 
also calls for critical examination of the axiom that “a large vote is a 
Democratic vote.” 

Not all signs are necessarily pointed in the direction of a long Re- 
publican hegemony; to a considerable degree, major issues failed to develop 
in state and local contests and even in some congressional contests. 
Campaigns were often, if not generally, conducted without much emphasis 
on party. A great many Republican state officials and congressmen were 
elected by razor-thin margins. In almost every state there was an extraor- 
dinary amount of split-ticket voting, the Democrats capturing some 
offices. The Taft-Eisenhower split is still visible and Republicans are not 
universally happy over Richard Nixon. Democratic registration remains 
high. The support given by the new administration to western develop- 
ment programs will be carefully scrutinized. 

The reporters of the elections in each state are almost unanimous in 
pointing out the dry rot and weakness of the state Democratic organiza- 
tions, a large number of which appear to be plagued with lethargy, in- 
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ternecine warfare, incompetent leadership, and a general lack of funds. 
Although some of Adlai Stevenson’s best speeches were delivered in the 
West, he had insufficient time to become acquainted with local leaders. 
Most of the regular Democratic organizations spent their major efforts 
in trying to salvage state offices. What help Governor Stevenson obtained 
came from the “Young Democrats,” the “Americans for Democratic 
Action,” and the hastily thrown together “Volunteers for Stevenson.” 
Although only research will give an accurate picture, it seems that there 
was no wholesale desertion of Governor Stevenson by labor. Reports con- 
tinue to come in that some workers went over to General Eisenhower as 
did a considerable number of workers’ wives, but that the Democratic 
party may still count upon hundreds of thousands of voters from the ranks 
of organized labor. 

Those preparing the following state studies are also in general agree- 
ment that the Republican party expended far more money than did the 
Democrats, and that oil, private power, and other business interests were 
heavy contributors. Notwithstanding his “one-party press” speech in Port- 
land, Governor Stevenson received no editorial support whatsoever in 
several western states, and in the remainder had the approval of a very 
few papers. More than this, many newspapers appear to have played 
down his campaign activities and speeches in contrast with the treatment 
accorded the Eisenhower campaign. As with previous Democratic presi- 


dential candidates, this deficiency was at least partially overcome through 
the frequent radio broadcasts and re-broadcasts of speeches by the Illinois 
Governor. 


In the absence of sufficient study, it is too early to comment upon the 
influence of television except to point out its widespread use where stations 
were available. It is interesting to note that General Eisenhower ran very 
strong in most of the states where there were no television outlets such 
as in Oregon,* Idaho, Nevada, Montana, and Wyoming, and in the areas 
within other states where the telecasts cannot be received. With the 
possible exception of Salt Lake City, he appears to have run less well 
where Governor Stevenson had access to television. Numerous newspaper 
reporters commented during the campaign on the Governor’s excellent 
television performance compared to the General’s poorer, if not mediocre 
appearance. A cursory glance at the electoral results in the West indicates 
that this is either an interesting coincidence or that there may be some 
evidence that Governor Stevenson’s telecasts actually made votes for 
him.°® 


4 Portland obtained a television station during the latter part of the campaign but long after Governor 
Stevenson’s appearances in the Pacific Northwest. 


5A study of results in counties served by television and in those having no outlets during the 
campaign in the West offers one of the most fascinating areas for research of any growing 
out of the 1952 elections. 
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As elsewhere in the nation, minor parties were of little importance. 
In four western states there were no third-party presidential candidates for 
whom to vote. The other seven states collectively gave only 68,000 votes 
to the minor parties. The MacArthur candidacy caused some concern 
among Republicans in California and Washington, as did the Progressive 
ticket to Democratic leaders. Voters, however, found General Eisenhower 
and Governor Stevenson satisfactory candidates and needed no third out- 
let of protest. 

The usual plethora of propositions appeared on the already long 
ballots. For example, Oregon and Washington voters abolished daylight- 
saving time while Nevadans approved a right-to-work proposition which 
was bitterly fought by organized labor.® California voters refused to prohibit 
cross-filing. Oregon voters approved a reapportionment procedure which, 
potentially, may help the urban areas. Tacoma, Washington, adopted a 
city-manager plan while metropolitan Seattle, thanks to vigorous bi-party 
opposition, defeated a county-manager plan. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that the campaign and election 
results provide the scholar with much opportunity for research and specula- 
tion into western politics and voting behavior. Campaign contributions 
and expenditures, the press and the campaign, the labor and ethnic vote 
are perennial subjects of investigation in many parts of the nation and 
offer exceptionally fertile areas for research in the West. Six other 
problems offer fruitful opportunities: (1) the reasons for the relatively 
better Republican showing in the western urban areas than in the East; 
(2) the relatively poorer showing of Democratic congressional candidates in 
the West; (3) the variations in voter sentiment between the Mountain and 
Coast areas; (4) a study of migration and voting sentiment in the areas 
of greatest influx; (5) party decentralization and split-ticket voting within 
the individual states; and (6) correlations between television and partisan 
voting. 

When one sees Idaho giving about the same percentage of votes as 
Maine to General Eisenhower, and Wyoming and Nevada being more 
Republican than New Hampshire, and eight of the eleven western states 
outdoing Indiana for the Republican presidential nominee, it is interesting 
to speculate whether the West has suddenly become as Republican as 
it was formerly Democratic. The fact that in the eleven states the Demo- 
crats control no state governorship, only one state legislature, and only 
a third of the congressional seats must also raise the question whether a 
deep-seated partisan realignment may not have taken place. 


©In many respects interest in Nevada in this proposition was greater than in the rest of the general 
elections. In order to comserve space and follow a general policy, only a few of the scores of 
initiatives and referenda are treated in this election section. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN ARIZONA 


Pau KELso 


University of Arizona 


In the November election in Arizona the Republican party, with the 
help of numerous registered Democrats, won Arizona’s four electoral votes, 
elected a United States Senator’ and, for the first time, a member of the 
House of Representatives, retained the governorship, and elected its 
nominee for the office of attorney general. The Republicans also won thirty 
of the eighty seats in the state’s lower house, as compared to eleven of 
the seventy-two available seats in the last legislature, and four of the 
nineteen seats in the state senate, where the party had not been represented 
for a number of years. The Democratic party remained entrenched on 
the county level, despite some gains by its opponent. In aligning itself on 
the side of the winning presidential nominee, Arizona continued a practice 
started in 1912, the year statehood was gained.? A total of 267,325 persons, 
or 81 per cent of the state’s 330,083 registered voters, participated in the 
election. General Eisenhowex’s margin was more than 43,000 votes. There 
were no minor parties on the ballot. The mixed results of the election, as 
well as incomplete data for Pima County, where Tucson is situated, 
indicate a substantial volume of split-ticket voting. 

All ballot propositions, six in number, were approved by the voters. 
Representatives of major economic interests worked hard for a favorable 
vote on a referendum measure for the repeal of the State Employees’ 
Retirement Act adopted by the initiative process in 1948 but never acti- 
vated by the state legislature. Ballot propositions also included an initiative 
measure which prohibits secondary boycotts. A decisive factor in the “yes” 
vote on the ballot propositions may well have been a series of newspaper 
advertisements warning the voters, “Don’t Let the Bartenders Union 
Dictate Your Vote.” Some members of the Committee for Representative 
Government, seeking a sweeping “no” vote, were officials of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Union of Phoenix. 

General Eisenhower’s victory in Arizona, as elsewhere, may be 
ascribed to his status as a war hero, his personal popularity, and the 
desire of many voters for a change in administration. The belief that the 
transfer of governmental power to the Republican party would further the 
national welfare was partly unreasoned and partly related to the influence 
of the Republican propaganda themes of communism, corruption, excessive 
spending, high taxes, and Korea. That Governor Pyle did not win re- 
election because of the reflected glory of General Eisenhower is indicated 


1A Republican was elected to the United States Senate in only one other election, in 1920. 


2In 1912 and 1924 the parties winning Arizona’s electoral vote failed, because of the support given 
minor-patty nominees, to obtain a majority of the popular vote. 
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in part by the fact that he received 60 per cent of the total vote for the 
office of governor, while the General received 58.4 per cent of the 
popular vote for President. Governor Pyle was palatable to the dominant 
economic interests of the state because of his conservatism, and was 
popular with the rank-and-file voters because of his economic and political 
homilies, a reputation for piety, and a platform style brought to maturity 
during his years as a radio announcer and commentator. Joe C. Haldiman, 
Democratic nominee for the governorship, was conservative but relatively 
colorless. 

The appeal of General Eisenhower and Governor Pyle undoubtedly 
was a factor in the victory of Barry Goldwater of Phoenix over Senator 
Ernest W. McFarland, of John L. Rhodes over Congressman John R. 
Murdock in the First Congressional District, and in Republican gains in 
the state legislature. The Republicans were the beneficiaries also of a 
conservative trend, to which they contributed, which was reflected in the 
re-election of Democratic Congressman Harold A. Patten in the Second 
Congressional District and in the losses suffered by the liberal but minority 
Democratic faction in the state legislature. Mr. Goldwater had the addi- 
tional advantage of being well-known in Phoenix, where he operates a 
department store, and he conducted a vigorous campaign throughout the 
state. 

Other factors behind the election results were the superior organiza- 
tion of the Republican party, and the party’s comparative freedom from 
the internecine conflicts which plagued the Democrats; the decrease since 
1946 in Arizona’s normally Democratic majority, especially in Maricopa 
and Pima Counties caused by the influx of new residents from Republican 
areas of the midwest; and the support given General Eisenhower and 
Governor Pyle by the daily newspapers of Phoenix and Tucson, where 
a majority of the state’s population is concentrated. No major newspaper 
supported Governor Stevenson or Mr. Haldiman. 

Both presidential candidates made brief speeches at rallies in Phoenix 
and Tucson. Senators Robert Kerr and Estes Kefauver and Congressman 
William L. Dawson campaigned in Arizona for Governor Stevenson, while 
Senators Robert A. Taft and Joseph McCarthy spoke for the Republicans. 
As in past campaigns, an entourage consisting of most of the Democratic 
nominees for state and national office visited the fourteen counties of the 
state; there is the likelihood, however, that this method will be abandoned 
in view of the mounting criticism of its effectiveness. Republican nominees 
relied more on individual efforts. Toward the close of the campaign 
Republican women of Tucson made effective use of a “coffee hour for 
Eisenhower”; to each of these twenty guests were invited, and each guest 
was urged to hold a similar coffee hour. Republican women participated 
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actively in party work, and in Tucson were a major element in the opera- 
tion of party machinery on the county, municipal, and precinct levels. 

Lacking seniority and experience, Senator Goldwater and Congressman 
Rhodes doubtless will have less influence in the new Congress than had 
either Senator McFarland, the retiring majority leader, or Congressman 
Murdock in the old. The new incumbents probably will have the same 
sensitivity to proposals of immediate concern to the major economic 
interests of Arizona and to the issue of Colorado River water as had 
their predecessors, but, on the basis of campaign speeches, they can be 
expected to align themselves with groups favoring economy, tax revision, 
and reduced foreign aid. Senator Goldwater, according to newspaper 
reports, has already stated that he will support non-renewal of the excess 
profits tax, and possibly a national sales tax. Campaign statements and 
his appearance on the platform when Senator McCarthy spoke in Tucson 
indicate that he is not unsympathetic to the methods used by the Wis- 
consin senator in his quest for subversives and fame. As a leader of the 
Phoenix council which revived council-manager government and supported 
the new manager’s sweeping administrative changes, Mr. Goldwater should 
be found among the supporters of continued improvements in federal 
administrative organization and methods. 

On the state level the larger number of Republicans in the legislature 
will mean a law-making body that is more conservative, not less liberal, 
with respect to most issues. The new legislature in all likelihood will 
authorize a limited amount of administrative reorganization. There is 
some possibility that Republican legislators may enter into a coalition with 
the conservative Democrats, who have dominated the legislature in the 
past. If this occurs, the emergence of effective two-party government in 
Arizona may be delayed. Relations between Governor Pyle and the 
legislature, should be harmonious, as they have been during the past 
biennium. Any conflicts probably will be over appointments rather than 
issues. 


THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


IvAN HINDERAKER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Until the national voting trend became evident the evening of 
November 4, 1952, there were many reasons to believe that California’s 
thirty-two electoral votes might be as pivotal as its thirteen had been in 
1916. Furthermore, it appeared that the margin of victory in this tradi- 
tionally doubtful state would be very small. By election day, the California 
Poll would make no prediction. Political observers speculated on the 
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possibility that the outcome of the presidential election might not be 
known until late in November when California’s 150,000 absentee ballots 
were counted. 

Thus the strategic importance of the state and the uncertainty tended 
to produce an intense campaign. United States Senator Richard Nixon’s 
nomination as the Republican vice-presidential candidate was aimed at the 
California vote.t General Eisenhower, Governor Stevenson and Senator 
Sparkman each visited the state twice. President Truman and many other 
Democratic and Republican leaders added to the argument. The Cali- 
fornia Democratic and Republican parties achieved a degree of unity 
and effectiveness considerably above their usual standards.? Television, for 
the first time blanketing the populous areas, brought the politicians and 
their issues into a new intimacy of face-to-face contact in the home. A 
record-breaking 5,998,300 persons registered to vote, and 83 per cent of 
them went to the polls. 

The voting trend in California followed the national pattern. General 
Eisenhower received nearly 700,000 more votes than Governor Stevenson. 
Of California’s fifty-eight counties, forty-nine gave Eisenhower a majority. 
The four most populous counties, Los Angeles, Alameda, San Francisco, 
and San Diego, went Republican. Of this group, only San Diego voted for 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. Although some Republicans had feared that 
the MacArthur-Tenney Christian Nationalist ticket might get enough 
write-in votes to damage General Eisenhower, the vote for minor parties 
was insignificant. 

It is doubtful that a detailed analysis could show that the reasons 
why Californians voted for General Eisenhower were very different from 
those of the people in the other states reaching the same conclusion. The 
fact that Richard Nixon was the General’s running mate, no doubt stirred 
local pride and strengthened the desire of the Senator’s friends to vote 
Republican. Federal control of the tidelands was a burning issue in the 
Long Beach area. In San Diego County, the Department of Justice suit 
against farmers of the Fallbrook community to determine the water rights 
of Camp Pendelton produced a storm of protest over “federal encroach- 
ment.” In the Central Valley, Bureau of Reclamation policies have 
met with determined opposition. The impact of scandal in the San 
Francisco office of the Bureau of Internal Revenue must have been a 
factor in the Bay area. There is little reason to believe, however, that 
either Senator Nixon’s candidacy or these local issues were determinative. 


1 Minor parties were looking in the same direction. Californians on minor party tickets were: Vincent 
Hallinan, Independent Progressive candidate for President; Stuart Hamblen, Prohibition candidate 
for President; and Jack Tenney, Christian Nationalist candidate for Vice-President. Charlotta 
Bass, Independent Progressive candidate for Vice-President, was active in Los Angeles politics 
until her move to New York two years ago. 


2 Labor organizations were the strongest outside groups to aid in the Democratic campaign. Substantial 
contributions to the Republican cause were made by “Citizens for Eisenhower’ and ‘‘Democrats 
for Eisenhower’ organizations. 
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The presidential preference primary of June 3 resulted in a significant 
shift in the leadership of the Democratic party in California. The regular 
organization set up a delegate slate to support President Truman, but not 
without some misgivings. Senator Estes Kefauver’s candidacy created a 
dilemma. Should he win, the organization would lose control to the 
“outsiders” who were in charge of the Kefauver campaign. Yet there 
was no effective way of being on both bandwagons at the same time. 

When President Truman withdrew on March 18, the Democratic 
leaders found themselves in an almost impossible position. At the last 
moment, Attorney General Edmund (Pat) Brown agreed to lead a “free 
choice” slate. The Brown forces were pressed to get enough signatures 
to qualify for a place on the ballot. What was intended to be a seventy- 
six man delegation dwindled to seventy-two when James Roosevelt and 
three others withdrew and announced their support for Senator Kefauver. 

After Senator Kefauver’s victory in the primary,® his supporters moved 
into the top party positions.t However, after his defeat in the national 
convention, all factions, with the exception of a “Democrats for Eisen- 
hower” group, united enthusiastically behind Governor Stevenson’s cam- 
paign. How long such party unity will prevail is difficult to predict at 
this time. 

While Governor Earl Warren remains in control of the Republican 
party in California, the problem of the Democratic party is a highly 
complicated one. The Governor has so effectively moved into the middle 
ground of California politics that Democrats are confronted with many 
of the “me-tooism”’ difficulties that plagued the Republican party nationally 
from 1932 to 1952. Recent elections point to the hazard of charting a 
course to the left of Governor Warren. To go to the right is hardly an 
alternative. Democratic power in California may well depend upon how 
long the Warren influence, or that of his successors, can keep the Re- 
publican party in the center. 

Governor Warren’s control of the Republican party was threatened 
in the June 3 primary. Using the campaign slogan, “If You’re For Taft, 
MacArthur, Eisenhower or Stassen, Vote the Free GOP Ticket With 
Werdel,” Governor Warren’s one opponent, Congressman Thomas Werdel 
of Bakersfield, received 521,100 of the 1,550,595 votes cast. The diverse 
groups on the Werdel side had one thing in common — an intense dislike 
for the Governor. He was being opposed, they said, because he had 


3 Kefauver, 1,155,839; Brown, 485,578. 


4Los Angeles County Supervisor, John Anson Ford, became national committeeman; State Senator 
George Miller, state chairman; and Congressman Clinton McKinnon, defeated for the Democratic 
nomination for U. S. Senator by William Knowland, the vice-chairman. 
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abandoned Republican tenets and had embraced the objectives of the 
New Deal, because he was Republican by registration only, and because 
he ought to have his “true political stripe” exposed. Perhaps as a direct 
result of the bitterness of this fight, Werdel was the one incumbent 
Republican who was not re-elected to his congressional seat. 

The California delegation’s seventy votes in the Republican national 
convention stood solidly for Warren until that final rush for a unanimous 
ballot. Many political observers felt, however, that there was not quite 
as much unanimity as the bloc vote seemed to indicate. Although Senator 
Knowland, delegation chairman, stood by Warren to the last, some thought 
Senator Nixon was undermining any chance California’s favorite son might 
have as a dark-horse candidate. 

In the early stages of the Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign, there were 
some Republican complaints that Governor Warren was “sitting this one 
out.” Democrats suggested that.the reason was a lack of enthusiasm for 
Richard Nixon. Governor Stevenson and President Truman both praised 
Governor Warren in speeches in the state. It was said that Earl Warren 
was the only man in the United States who would be offered a cabinet 
post regardless of which party won. During the last month, Governor 
Warren did play an active role on the Eisenhower side. He toured fifteen 
states in mid-October, and, in addition, worked in his home state the last 
week. Senator Knowland, who didn’t need to spend much time on his 
own candidacy for re-election since he had won both Republican and 
Democratic nominations in the primary,> was made a member of General 
Eisenhower’s personal staff and traveled with him during most of the 
last half of the campaign. The Warren-Knowland combination is in 
control of the Republican organization. The top officers of the Republican 
State Central Committee are considered members of this group. The 
Senator’s term has six years to run; the Governor’s, two.® 

How long what is referred to in Republican circles as the “late 
pleasantness” will last is, however, a moot question. The Werdel vote 
cannot be ignored. An attempt on the part of Vice-President Nixon to 
move into control of the state organization might have far-reaching effects. 
What would happen if Governor Warren were given a federal appoint- 
ment and Lieutenant Governor Goodwin Knight, who has a large personal 
following, succeeded to the governorship is another matter for speculation. 


5 Republican primary — Knowland, 1,341,170; McKinnon, 140,571; Democratic primary — Knowland, 
966 ; McKinnon, 633,556. Senator Knowland’s only general-election opposition came from 
Reuben W. Borough, Independent Progressive. 


© Warren appointed his forty-two-year-old state controller, Thomas H. Kuchel, to the vacancy caused 
by Senator Nixon’s election to the vice-presidency. It is too early to evaluate his actual 
tole in the Republican state leadership. Kuchel, however, is a former state chairman and fully 
cognizant of party problems. 
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In only one respect did California play a pivotal role in the 1952 
election. In the Eighty-second Congress, California had thirteen Republican 
and cen Democratic congressmen. Seven additional seats were allocated 
as 2 result of the reapportionment of 1951. In the Eighty-third Congress, 
the ratio is nineteen Republicans to eleven Democrats. The Republican 
net gain of five, in large part, represents the difference between control and 
lack of control in the new House by the Republican party. 

In the congressional contests, fourteen of the thirty were settled in 
the primary when candidates won both major-party nominations (eight 
Republicans and six Democrats). The only two incumbents defeated 
in the general election were Frank Havenner of San Francisco, Democrat, 
and Republican Thomas Werdel.? Of the seven new districts (those in 
which there was no incumbent in the Eighty-second Congress), five were 
won by Republicans; two, by Democrats. 

In spite of California’s gain in House seats, its legislative influence 
will not be proportionate to that increase. Seniority is a major determinant 
of power. California’s seniority-ranking in both houses is below average. 
In the Eighty-second Congress, only three Californians in the House had 
survived long enough to rank second on their party’s side of their respective 
committees, and only one of these was a Republican. None of California’s 
congressmen will be a standing committee chairman in the new Congress.® 


The state’s lack of seniority in the Senate will be offset in part by the 
vice-presidential role of Nixon, and Senator Knowland’s position in the 
Republican organization. 

The California legislature remains under Republican control with 
slight party gains in both houses. Nineteen of the twenty senators and 
sixty-two of the eighty assemblymen won both party nominations in the 
primary. 


California voters were asked to pass on twenty-four ballot propositions 
covering a wide range in subject matter. Two of these are of particular 
interest to students of politics. Proposition 13, the result of an initiative 
petition, would have abolished the right of candidates for federal and 
state office to cross-file in primary elections.® Proponents argued that this 
would strengthen the responsibility of political parties; opponents, that it 


7 Havenner, it has been charged, was gerrymandered out of office. San Francisco has two congressional 
districts. The 1941 pattern was arranged to split the Republican sections of the city evenly 
between the two districts. Each had a Democratic incumbent. The 1951 reapportionment, passed 
by a Republican legislature, changed the congressional boundary line from a vertical to 
a horizontal position, thus creating ome sure Democratic district and one in which a Republican 
candidate might have a chance to win. 


8 See David G. Farrelly and Ivan Hinderaker, ‘‘Congressional Reapportionment and National Political 
Power,’’ Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 17, No. 2 (Spring, 1952), pp. 338-63. 


® The League of Women Voters, labor organizations, and prominent Democrats were leaders in the 
movement against cross-filing. 
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would mean a return of party-machine bossism. The measure was de- 
feated, but only by a small majority.?® 

A second proposal relating to the California primary was placed on 
the ballot by action of the legislature. Since 1935, the incumbent’s name 
has appeared first on the primary ballot, with the designation “Incumbent.” 
There has been nothing to denote his registered party affiliation. An 
incumbent Democrat, for example, would be listed first on both the 
Democratic and Republican ballots, if he cross-filed, as “John Doe, 
Incumbent.” Proposition 7, which was passed by a one and a half million 
majority, requires the registered party designation after the name of each 
candidate. 

Although no particularly new techniques developed out of the 1952 
campaign in California, two points are worthy of mention. First, running 
for office in the more populous areas of the state is becoming “big business.” 
More and more publicity and public-relations firms are making political 
campaigns their specialty. Costs are going up. The amateur politician 
with an amateur organization is finding it increasingly difficult to compete 
with the professionally managed type of campaign. 

Second, although no one is quite sure of the specific effects of tele- 
vision on politics, everyone agrees that its general influence is profound: 
witness the impact of Senator Nixon’s nationwide telecast in explanation 
of the “Nixon Fund.” In the Los Angeles area, there are seven television 
channels. The home without a receiving set is the exception. If the 
viewer wanted politics, he could find it in some form almost every evening 
of the entire campaign. During the last week, he had difficulty finding 
much else. The political speech, informal interview, panel discussion, and 
spot commercial were the principal methods of using the new mass- 
medium. To meet its challenge, Republicans organized a television train- 
ing program for Speakers’ Bureau panel members.'' Democrats relied on 
a relatively small group of star performers. 

Since 1942, California, the pivot state of the West, has had a 
Republican state administration while the national administration was 
Democratic. The role played by Californians in the Roosevelt-Truman 
administrations was hardly what it might have been had the Democratic 
party in the state been in power and thus able to develop material for 
executive positions in the federal government. The election of 1952 
places Republican administrations on both levels. Observers are watching 
with interest to see what part Californians will play in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

10 2,150,073 voted for abolition and 2,153,727 against. 


11 For a description of this training program, and for an analysis of performer techniques on two 
Los Angeles political panel programs, see Frank Washburn, “The Television Panel as a 
Vehicle of Political Persuasion,’ Western Speech, Vol. XVI, No. 4 (October, 1952), pp. 245-53. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN COLORADO 


Curtis MARTIN 
University of Colorado 


The spirit of the 1952 election in Colorado was caught best by 
a cartoonist for a Denver newspaper. He depicted a wrestling ring in 
which the two gubernatorial candidates, Republican Dan Thornton and 
Democrat John Metzger, had each other tied in knots, while the referee 
—the people of the state — stood at the ringside looking off into the 
middle distance where the candidates for President were battling furiously. 
Interest in national and international affairs led the voters to pay very 
little heed to local issues. The race for governor received some attention 
since incumbent Governor Dan Thornton was one of the first and most 
enthusiastic Eisenhower supporters to be found anywhere in the country. 
John Metzger, his opponent, was very actively supported by Senator Ed 
Johnson, and was heartily endorsed by President Truman when he 
visited the state during the campaign. 

The only preconvention activity worthy of note was the struggle 
which developed between the Taft and Eisenhower forces. Governor 
Thornton and a handful of other businessmen got into the fight early in 
the new year and began booming “Ike” for President. Senator Eugene 
Millikin assumed command of the pro-Taft forces and an active and 
interesting battle ensued to determine whether Robert A. Taft or Dwight 
D. Eisenhower would receive Colorado’s support at the Republican 
national convention. The Eisenhower leaders, actually a small group of 
well-to-do amateur politicians, won handily. 

Insofar as the Democrats were concerned, they were generally passive 
both before and after the convention period; at no time during the year 
did they give the appearance of having much life or much hope, although 
they were revivified slightly by Stevenson fever and Metzger fervor during 
the last few weeks of the campaign. This seeming lack of life may be 
explained partially by the fact that most of the newspapers in the state, 
including the two largest, enthusiastically and constantly supported Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s campaign, tending to make the Democrats appear pale 
and lackadaisical by comparison. This, however, was only one of many 
factors; the Democrats were simply weary, apathetic, and uncertain about 
candidates and issues. 

The election results were very favorable to the Republicans. General 
Eisenhower carried the state by approximately 134,000 votes; Governor 
Thornton won with a 90,000 vote margin; and Republicans were elected 
to every state-wide office except that of state treasurer and one position 
on the University of Colorado Board of Regents. In the campaign for 
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seats in the national House of Representatives, all four incumbents — two 
Republicans and two Democrats — were re-elected. In the contests for the 
state legislature the Republicans slightly strengthened their control with 
a net gain of two seats. 

Organized group activity was important but not noisy during the 
campaign. The most common and effective method of propaganda was 
that of personal contact and word-of-mouth. However, a few public 
statements were made by the agents of groups. Newspaper, radio, and 
television advertising, other than by the various national committees and 
organizations, was very limited in scope. Handbills and similar media were 
utilized but on a relatively minor scale. The Denver Post waged an all-out 
campaign in favor of General Eisenhower, giving him uncounted thou- 
sands-of-dollars worth of free publicity, preferred space on the front 
page, and very strong editorial support. Various volunteer groups, dom- 
inated in the main by relatively wealthy businessmen, worked hard for 
the General and, almost incidentally, for the Republican candidates for 
state and local offices. The Colorado chapter of the American Federation 
of Labor, acting through its Labor League for Political Action, publicly 
endorsed Governor Stevenson and, with two exceptions, all the Democratic 
candidates for state-wide office. Beyond this endorsement labor union 
activity was neither very extensive nor effective. Volunteer groups sup- 
porting Adlai Stevenson were, in the main, small local units whose 
chief efforts were directed toward collecting small contributions to help 
defray the expenses of the Stevenson campaign, and toward enlisting 
audiences for their candidate’s television and radio programs. The only 
Democrat of note to appear in Colorado was President Truman who 
made a thirty-hour trip across the state, speaking to an estimated 60,000 
persons. 

Local issues were relatively unimportant in Colorado in 1952. The 
only ones of any significance were the “personalities” of the two candidates 
for governor, and the question of whether there should be a severance 
tax imposed upon the oil industry in the state. The latter subject came 
before the voters in the form of an initiated amendment to the constitution 
and was warmly debated. Although polls showed the voters favoring the 
amendment by a 3-2 majority as late as three weeks before the election, 
a very large scale and expensive propaganda effort by the oil interests 
during the last days of the campaign brought about the defeat of the 
proposal by some 50,000 votes. 

The major issues, insofar as the great majority of Colorado voters 
were concerned, were the following in approximately the order listed: the 
Korean war, the proposition that it was “time for a change” in Washington, 
General Eisenhower’s personal popularity, the charges of corruption and 
Communist influence in the national government, anti-Trumanism, high 
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prices, and high taxes. In the minds of most voters these matters were 
quite simple and clear-cut. As one street-corner philosopher put it: “You 
are either for corruption and communism, or you are against them. You 
are either in favor of ending the Korean war or you are not.” 

Most voters did not look beyond the immediate aspects of these 
issues; they did not worry much about the long-range potentialities of 
their votes — until after the election, when some of them appeared to 
be a little frightened, and many (especially Republicans) freely predicted 
a depression or, at the very least, a recession during the next few years 
of Republican rule. Prior to the election the voters were worried about 
the Korean war and about their government in Washington; they “liked 
Ike” and believed (or at least hoped) that he could do something about 
all the many things that were worrying them and making them restive and 
unhappy. Therefore, on election day more than 630,000 voters (a new 
record for the state) turned out, the majority of them to give voice to 
their doubts and dissatisfactions. 

Two things are worthy of special note, however. First, Colorado voters 
split their tickets to an almost unprecedented degree; proof of this is seen 
in the fact that despite General Eisenhower’s great victory the two 
Democratic incumbents in the national House of Representatives were 
returned to office. Despite the fact that both the General and Governor 
Thornton carried the state by very large margins, the Republicans made 
only a very slight gain in the state legislature; furthermore, although 
with two exceptions Republicans were elected to all state offices, their 
majorities were small. Second, two counties, heavily Democratic Las 
Animas (coal mining) and Pueblo (steel), remained with the Demo- 
crats in 1952, but by much narrower margins than in most of the elections 
of the last twenty years. Other fairly staunch Democratic counties such 
as Adams, Lake, Huerfano, and Eagle, generally speaking, remained 
Democratic below the level of governor. 

The great amount of vote-splitting, plus the fact that the labor vote 
tended to remain with the Democrats even in the face of General 
Eisenhower’s personal landslide, indicates that there may be a reversal in 
party preference in Colorado in the near future if the Republicans fail 
to measure up to the people’s expectations in connection with such knotty 
problems as the Korean war, high prices, high taxes, and full employment. 

Finally, however, it must be noted that the voters of this state are 
stubbornly independent and will continue to vote in the future, as in the 
past, for the man and not for the party. And, other things being equal, 
they will continue to favor the more conservative of the candidates seeking 


high office. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN IDAHO 


CLIFFORD DOBLER 


University of Idaho 


Idaho voted on the winning side for the thirteenth consecutive time 
in the 1952 presidential election. The campaign lacked the color of those 
of 1948 or 1950 since no senators or state officials were under considera- 
tion. In its presidential vote Idaho ranked third among the Eisenhower 
states, giving the General a two-to-one margin. This is unusual in a state 
where party strength is almost equal. However, with the Idaho National 
Guard in Korea, the citizens were extremely critical of President Truman’s 
foreign policy, which partly accounts for General Eisenhower’s substantial 
majority. They also were greatly perturbed by the charges of corruption 
and lack of definitive action in regard to communism. The Republican 
organization was unusually strong, especially in its very militant women’s 
groups, while the Democratic organization was as weak as usual. In 
addition, many laborers who usually vote their Democratic convictions, 
and the potato farmers who lost money in the spring of 1952 because of 
price controls, voted the Republican ticket. 

The two congressional races provoked much interest. In the primaries 
for the Second Congressional District (south) neither Hamer Budge, 
Republican incumbent, nor W. H. (Pete) Jensen had any opposition. 
However over 60,000 people voted for county offices. Congressman Budge 
received 47,116 votes to Jensen’s 18,160. Until the last three weeks before 
the November election Mr. Budge did little campaigning, yet he ran 
almost as strongly as General Eisenhower, winning by a vote of 103,047 to 
52,692. 

In the First Congressional District (north) four persons tried for the 
Democratic nomination. Three were from the Panhandle, while the 
fourth, Mrs. Gracie Pfost, was from Nampa in the southern end of ‘he 
district. Mrs. Pfost polled almost as many votes as the other three com- 
bined, winning seventeen of the nineteen counties, probably because 
she was well known, having been the Democratic nominee in 1950. 

The Republican nomination in the First District was sought by 
incumbent John T. Wood, Coeur d’Alene, an ultra isolationist and an 
implacable foe of the United Nations, and Erwin Schweibert, Caldwell, 
a professed internationalist. Mr. Wood won, receiving very large margins 
in the five northernmost counties. Thus the Republican primary was a 
victory for isolationism and sectionalism, each candidate winning in his 
home area. Apparently some Democrats voted in the Republican primary 
hoping to defeat Wood, since there were 6,000 more Republican than 
Democratic votes cast, while in 1950 the situation had been reversed. 
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Mrs. Pfost campaigned steadily after the primary, receiving little help 
from other party members. Mr. Wood did not campaign as steadily, 
but he was constantly at work in October. He received support from 
Governor Jordan and Senators Welker and Dworshak who stumped the 
state for him and the Republican party. He had four to five times 
as much newspaper advertising space and editorial support as had 
Mrs. Pfost. 

Mr. Wood’s campaign techniques were unusual. In Coeur d’Alene 
he answered a voter’s question by saying, “You are not dry enough behind 
the ears to ask me a question.” Throughout the state he refused to 
answer pertinent questions stating, “I won’t talk about that until after 
election,” or “I’m too tired to answer that now. I have to save my strength 
for the rest of the campaign.” 

Two groups, purporting to be Republicans disgusted with Mr. Wood, 
circulated literature calling attention to the wide difference between his 
attitude and votes in Washington and what he said he stood for in 
the campaign. The Republican party stressed the fact that he was 
north Idaho’s only chance to be represented by a northerner. Mr. Wood 
lost by 591 votes even though General Eisenhower swamped Governor 
Stevenson in the district by 68,000 to 43,000. Some people refused to 
vote for the office. This was easy since for the first time Idaho voters 
could not mark a straight ticket by a single X. Mr. Wood lost every 
county north of the Salmon River, while Mrs. Pfost lost all but one 
(Adams) south of it. It was as if each area were determined not to be 
represented by the neighbor it knew too well. Judging from Mr. Wood’s 
defeat, communism and corruption were far better vote-getters than isola- 
tionism. Mrs. Pfost supported Hell’s Canyon Dam, but the Republicans 
did not make it a serious issue. 

In the remaining contests the Republicans strengthened their already 
strong control of the state legislature. They also increased their dominance 
of county governments, although several counties sent lone Democrats 
to office while giving the rest of the Republican slate wide victory margins. 

So-called “carpetbaggers” were few and equally divided. The situation 
did not compare with 1950 when money and notable speakers poured into 
the state from the outside in an attempt to influence the race for the 
two senate seats. General Eisenhower opened his national campaign at 
Boise and added a speech at Pocatello, while Senator Nixon attended 
the Republican State Platform meeting at Boise. Governor Stevenson 
made a surprise visit to the Lewiston Rodeo, but neither President Truman 
nor Senator Taft spoke in the state. 

Voting was heavy. Some precincts voted more than 99 per cent of 
those known to be eligible. Under Idaho’s permanent registration system, 
voters are not dropped from the lists until they fail to vote in one general 
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election. It was estimated that 325,000 to 350,000 were eligible; 276,254 
voted, or about 80 per cent. 

Voters again crossed party lines as they had been doing for many 
years. In 1950, one of every five Democrats who otherwise had voted 
“straight” crossed over to vote against D. Worth Clark. In 1952, two 
of every nine Republicans in the First District who voted for General 
Eisenhower crossed over and voted against Mr. Wood. Idaho voters gave 
Dwight D. Eisenhower a personal victory. The Republican party won 
a heavy vote of confidence in the county offices and the state legislature. 


But in the First District, it was a vote of “no confidence” for the party’s 
candidate, John T. Wood. 


e € 


THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN MONTANA 


Juces A. Karin 
Montana State University 


In 1952 normally Democratic Montana participated in the nation- 
wide Republican landslide. The Republicans held their one congressional 
seat, elected a governor, a lieutenant governor, a state treasurer, and a 
public service commissioner, and won decisive control of the state legisla- 
ture. The Democrats salvaged one congressional district, retained four 
elective state offices, and unseated Senator Zales M. Ecton. Two special 
measures — an initiative proposing an increase in the state gasoline tax 
and a constitutional amendment to permit the legislature to lengthen the 
terms of county and municipal officers to four years — were easily defeated. 
Of the state’s 304,053 registered voters, 265,037 (87 per cent) went to 
the polls. 

The Republicans, dominated by their old guard and a highly con- 
servative ideology, waged an expensive, energetic, and occasionally vicious 
campaign. Their state and county organizations were revivified, and well- 
financed. Spending approximately $160,000 more than the Democrats, 
the Republicans dominated the major fields of political expenditure: 
newspaper advertising, radio time, pamphlets, posters, billboards, and 
door-to-door and postal distribution of literature. Various “fronts” per- 
formed useful servic 2s. In addition, most of the business interest groups 
entered the Republican camp. Finally, the Montana G. O. P. was aided 
by numerous “foreign” speakers, including both Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Richard Nixon, a battery headed by Senators Taft and McCarthy, 
and several lesser politicos. Their vital interest, of course, was in Senator 
Ecton’s candidacy. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party, clinging to a New Deal-Fair 
Deal platform and candidates, suffered from both intraparty strife and 
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inadequate financial support, which engendered a pervasive organizational 
apathy and defeatism. The “Volunteers for Stevenson” provided en- 
thusiasm and some financial support, and as usual, the Farmers Union and 
labor organizations espoused the party. Few well-known Democrats ven- 
tured into Montana: Governor Stevenson made a brief appearance in 
Billings; President Truman toured the state; and Senators Douglas, Hill, 
and Magnuson made their appeals. Incidentally, the “Montana twins,” 
Anaconda Copper and Montana Power, were not under attack by the 
liberals, and seemingly did not exert themselves. 

The press provided the Democrats with little comfort. Of the sixteen 
dailies, eight avowed a Republican allegiance, the Great Falls Tribune’ 
was the sole Democratic organ, and the remaining seven, all “Company” 
journals, kept their editorial columns uncontaminated by current political 
opinion. The independent weeklies suffered from a peculiar dichotomy. 
They normally divide into fourteen Republican or Independent Republican, 
seven Democrat or Independent Democrat, and sixty-five nonpartisan 
publications;? and a survey indicated that the editors personally preferred 
General Eisenhower to Governor Stevenson, 88.9 per cent to 11.1 per 
cent. Yet an examination of their editorial columns reveals that thirty- 
three publicly advanced the Republican cause, and only two the Demo- 
cratic, while fifty-one clung to a nonpartisan position. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was only to be expected that there would be some distortions 
and “smears” in the Montana press; more serious, however, were omis- 
sions and manipulations of space and emphasis, tactics which were directed 
particularly against Judge Metcalf. 

The multiple effects of personalities, factional politics, and small 
personal machines tend to overshadow both party labels and issues in 
Montana. Otherwise the four major contests would have indicated the 
state’s present views on domestic and foreign policies. While the Demo- 
cratic candidates adhered to internationalism and the Fair Deal-New 
Deal, their Republican opponents thundered against these heresies. Fur- 
thermore, three of the G. O. P. standard-bearers possessed legislative 
voting records consistent with their campaign views. 

The Republican tide flowed almost irresistibly in the relatively thinly- 
populated agricultural and stock-raising counties of southern and eastern 
Montana and their economic capital of Billings, and was strong enough to 
erode the Democrats’ customary margins in the northern Highline, 
dominated by oil workers, wheat farmers, railroad labor, and the Farmers 
Union, and to reduce them in industrial Cascade (Great Falls). Only 
the industrial counties of Silver Bow (Butte) and Deer Lodge (Anaconda) 


1 Editor and Publisher, November 1, 1952, pp. 9, 69. 
2N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory Newspapers and Pediodicals 1952 (Philadelphia, 1952) (unpaged). 
3 Publisher's Auxiliary, November 1, 1952, p. 1. 
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with long Catholic and Democratic traditions fully resisted the current. 
The basic ingredients of the engulfing tide in the agrarian sections of 
Montana were falling livestock and grain prices and curtailed sugar-beet 
acreage; these were attributed to federal policies, continued high price 
levels of both manufactured goods and many food products, taxes, Korea, 
corruption, communism, the accumulated grievances of twenty years in a 
state where the hand of the federal government is omnipresent, the 
impact of the slogan “it’s time for a change,” and the strength of the 
Republican organization. 

The major state race found Governor John W. Bonner, Democratic 
incumbent, opposed by J. Hugo Aronson, a prosperous self-made. business- 
man of Glacier County and an ultra-conservative member of the state 
legislature for fourteen years, who enjoys the vote-drawing nickname of 
the “Galloping Swede.” After a bitter and invective-filled campaign, Mr. 
Aronson won, 134,423 to 129,369 votes. Governor Bonner’s defeat was 
apparently traceable to five major factors: formidable enemies within 
his own party; his Catholicism; whispers concerning his personal conduct; 
effective propaganda regarding conditions at the state industrial school 
and the state prison; and his timidity on submerged issues like oil 
royalties on school lands and highway trucking taxes, which failed to 
attract independent voters. 

As indicated earlier, the two congressional contests were marked by 
sharply clashing ideologies. In the normally Democratic Western District 
Lee Metcalf, forty-one-year-old Democratic supreme court justice, barely 
defeated Wellington D. Rankin, wealthy sixty-eight-year-old Helena law- 
yer, cattleman, and landowner, by a vote of 55,679 to 54,086. The latter, 
with his smorgasbord-like platform, his lavish expenditures, his personal 
appeal to labor unions which he had represented in a legal capacity, and 
the impact of the persistent “smears” directed at Judge Metcalf, might 
have ridden the Eisenhower coattails successfully if he had not been in 
the public eye as a perennial candidate for elective office for over thirty 
years. In the preponderantly agricultural Second District, Representative 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, a Republican farmer from Wilsall, captured every 
county, crushing Willard E. Fraser, a Billings businessman, 90,210 votes 
to 55,203. Mr. D’Ewart profited by the Republican tide as well as by Mr. 
Fraser’s previous defeats and his lack of strength. 

With control of the Senate seemingly hinging on a small number of 
seats, the race between the Republican incumbent Zales M. Ecton, Gallatin 
County rancher, and five-term Congressman Mike Mansfield, Montana 
State University professor-on-leave, provided major elements of interest 
and conflict. Endowed with the blessing of Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick,* Senator Ecton has been a right-winger domestically and a consistent 


* Chicago Tribune, August 24, 1952. 
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isolationist internationally. Handicapped by a speech impediment, he is a 
poor orator. His Democratic opponent had built a reputation as a liberal 
internationalist, and as a hard-working “errand boy” for his constituents. 
A skilled and tireless campaigner, Mr. Mansfield spoke convincingly and 
without notes and shook hands throughout the state from April to 
November. 

Senator Ecton’s campaign was well-planned, amply financed, and 
brought persistently to the electorate by every method of political persua- 
sion. Taking the offensive from the outset, he focused much of his attack 
on Congressman Mansfield’s anti-Chiang Kai-shek report and speeches 
in 1944 and 1945. With the aid of photostats of the Daily Worker which 
quoted Mansfield approvingly, he stressed the “amazing parallel between 
the views of Mike Mansfield and those of well-known left-wingers and 
Communists on the United States foreign policy in China.” As a variation 
of this theme Mr. Ecton reiterated that American soldiers were in Korea 
“because of the policies my opponent helped to promote.” He also damned 
Mr. Mansfield as an “Acheson stooge,” a “Truman yes man,” and a secret 
proponent of the Columbia Valley Authority. 

Until the final weeks of the campaign Mr. Mansfield ignored his op- 
ponent. He emphasized his legislative role in Montana’s economic develop- 
ment; criticized isolation for its impracticality; and described his various 
blows against communism. His slogan “The Can-Do Candidate with the 
Can-Did Record” had been tested in earlier campaigns. Then, late in 
October, he hit directly at Senator Ecton. He accused the G. O. P. in- 
cumbent of “six years of do-nothing stewardship in high office,” and 
circulated an effective ten-point indictment against his record. 

In spite of his effective campaign, Senator Ecton’s bid for a second 
term was lost by 133,109 to 127,360 votes. Although Mr. Mansfield carried 
only twenty counties, his sizable majorities in the more industrialized areas 
overcame Senator Ecton’s domination of thinly populated rural counties. 
Mr. Mansfield’s victory is attributable to his support by labor, the Farmers 
Union, and a hard core of New Dealers; his reputation for service to his 
constituents; his exceptionally thorough personal campaigning; and to 
Senator Ecton’s essential lack of color, and an appeal restricted primarily 
to certain interest groups. 

In piling up a plurality of 51,181 votes, General Eisenhower lost only 
four of Montana’s fifty-six counties. Silver Bow, Deer Lodge, Lincoln 
(lumbering), and Sheridan (Farmers Union) formed the Democratic bloc, 
Lincoln by twenty-six votes, and Sheridan by eight. The General’s personal 
popularity and the leadership motif ignited the explosive ingredients on 
hand. 

It is difficult to assess now the cumulative effects of the recent election 
on the local political pattern. So long as the Republicans are dominated 
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by their isolationist right-wing and the Democrats by their internationalist 
New Dealers-Fair Dealers, continued Republican success apparently will 
hinge on these multiple factors: (1) national agricultural policies, par- 
ticularly as they affect parity prices, wheat, wool, livestock, and sugar 
beets; (2) general economic conditions; (3) the new state administration’s 
handling of the problems created by oil development, highways, and 
custodial institutions; (4) the discovery by the G. O. P. of appealing 
candidates to oppose Senator James E. Murray and Judge Lee Metcalf 
in 1954; (5) continued Republican organizational strength; and (6) the 
duration and the intensity of the Democrats’ internecine warfare. A 
unified Democratic party in a normally Democratic state would make a 
formidable foe. However, only hunger and new blood seem likely to 
heal party rifts. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN NEVADA 


C. C. SMITH 
University of Nevada 


The Nevada voters rushed to the polls on November 4 to register a 
shouting preference for Dwight D. Eisenhower, and to elect Republican 
candidates to the United States Senate and to the House of Representa- 


tives. For the first time in twenty-four years the state’s three electoral 
votes and lone seat in the House of Representatives were captured by the 
Republicans. 

It was no great surprise that Nevada joined the parade of states 
voting Republican. The trend had been evident for several years, and 
was reflected in both registration figures and voting statistics. While the 
Democratic registration in 1952 was still far in excess of the Republican 
figures, the discrepancy was less alarming than in 1940 or 1944. 

The outcome of elections in Nevada cannot be predicted on the basis 
of registration totals, for the voters exercise no scruples in the matter 
of jumping party lines. Out of 352 precincts, General Eisenhower carried 
291 and split honors with his opponent in eight others. He carried every 
county in the state, rolling up sizable majorities in voting areas that were 
overwhelmingly Democratic in registration. The pronounced preference 
accorded the Republican nominee is attributed to his personality and to 
popular dissatisfaction with the Truman record. There was admiration for 
the General, and a consensus that a change would be for the better. 

The Democrats made no real effort to back Governor Stevenson and 
the party ticket as a whole. After the primary election, the Democratic 


1There was a turnout of 84,185 out of a total of 101,248, an average of 83.15 per cent. The 
assumption that a big vote means a Democratic advantage lacks validity in Nevada. 
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organization practically collapsed. Clubs calling themselves “Volunteers 
for Stevenson” appeared about three weeks prior to November 4, but 
succeeded neither in generating enthusiasm nor in attracting very much 
attention. None of the top-level party “bigwigs” lent support by personal 
appearances. Only three out of the eighteen daily and weekly newspapers 
in the state gave endorsement to the candidacy of the Democratic nominee. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, developed an efficient, smooth- 
working, and vigorous organization, and staged a hard-hitting campaign, 
hammering constantly at corruption in Washington, Communist infiltra- 
tion in government, extravagance and waste in public spending, socialism, 
and tragic blunders in the conduct of foreign relations. Senators Nixon, 
McCarthy, and Dirksen, and Congresswoman Katherine St. George were 
all in the state in behalf of the ticket. 

The landslide majority which General Eisenhower received operated 
to the advantage of the Republican candidates for the two houses of 
Congress. George Malone was returned to the Senate by a margin of 2,722 
votes; and Clifton Young defeated Walter Baring, the Democratic incum- 
bent, by 771 votes for the state’s single seat in the House of Representatives. 
Whether either would have been successful had not General Eisenhower 
headed the Republican ticket is difficult to say. The General garnered 
Democratic and Independent votes that did not go to the Republican 
candidates in the senatorial and congressional races. While Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Young were getting through with thin, and at times precarious, 
margins, the General was polling an unprecedented majority of 18,814 over 
Governor Stevenson. 

Republican success in the congressional contests is explained by 
another factor, the internal politics or conditions obtaining within the 
Democratic party. For the past quarter of a century it has had but a 
slight semblance of unity in Nevada. There is a Pittman faction and a 
McCarran faction. At times other splinter groups make their appearance. 
The breach was widened this year by a newcomer in politics, Thomas B. 
Mechling, a newspaper man originally from Washington, D. C., who 
entered the Democratic primary as a candidate for the United States 
Senate. His support from the Pittman wing, his house-to-house canvass, 
his apparent sincerity, and his personal charm, resulted in victory over 
his opponent who was sponsored by Senator McCarran. Though he won 
by only 475 votes, his nomination was a major upset, receiving national 
attention, and adding a touch of turbulence to Nevada politics. 

Shortly after the primary, Senator McCarran indicated that he did 
not intend to support Mr. Mechling, who had been very critical of the 
senior Senator, and became more critical after securing the nomination. 
The feud reached a climax three weeks before the election when Mr. 
Mechling intimated that he had been approached by emissaries of the 
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Senator in regard to a patronage deal. Mr. McCarran replied in a radio 
address in which he referred to Mr. Mechling as an irresponsible purveyor 
of falsehood and not fit to wear the senatorial toga, and stated publicly 
that he would not vote for him and hoped his friends would refrain from 
doing so. It can safely be assumed that this denunciation of Mr. Mechling 
assured the re-election of Senator Malone and helped Cliff Young win 
his seat in the House of Representatives. Furthermore, Mr. Mechling had 
offered nothing in the way of a constructive program. He did emphasize 
honesty in government and pledged war against the McCarran machine, 
but otherwise indicated nothing but addiction to the New Deal-Fair 
Deal philosophy of government. Governor Stevenson endorsed him as a 
splendid young man, worthy of senatorial honors. 

Mr. Mechling showed considerable strength in the general election. 
He polled 39,184 votes, although but two counties — Clark and White 
Pine — remained in his column. He was, however, a newcomer, a political 
upstart, a strange knight within the moat. Perhaps unnecessarily, he had 
antagonized Senator McCarran, who swings tremendous weight in Nevada 
politics. Also, there was a rumor that his candidacy was sponsored and 
financed by outside groups, who were anxious to see Senator McCarran’s 
influence reduced in national affairs. 

Walter Baring was inconvenienced by the entrance of Mr. Mechling 
into the campaign, and handicapped by the fact that he himself had 
served two terms in the House and was closely associated with the 
Truman policies. His opponent, Mr. Young, was a vigorous campaigner. 
Making Trumanism the central issue of the campaign, he never permitted 
himself to be diverted from this fixed assignment. It was corruption, 
“cronyism,” and communism in government, extravagance, high taxes, 
inflation and waste, the creeping menace of socialism, and mediocrity in 
the conduct of foreign affairs that engaged the attention of Mr. Young. 
Mr. Baring made no effort to defend the Truman record; neither did he 
show any disposition to denounce it. His campaign was a negative one. 
He was better known than his opponent, and the vote was too close to be 
comfortable. By official calculation, it is 39,912 for Walter Baring, 40,683 
for Clifton Young. 

On the local levels the Republican resurgence was not so notice- 
able. The Republicans strengthened their control over the state senate 
by winning five out of the seven contests. With holdovers, they will be 
able to dominate the senate for the next two years with twelve members, 
the remaining five being Democrats. However in the assembly, a body 
of forty-seven members, the Democrats obtained a working majority of 
seventeen votes, the largest margin they have had in years. Election 
to the legislature is on a partisan basis, but no-issues appeared for a 
decision. 
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An interesting pattern of behavior appeared in the senatorial elec- 
tion. Clark County, where Las Vegas is located, is a Democratic strong- 
hold; Washoe County, in which Reno is located, votes a large majority for 
Republican candidates. The two large centers of population thus neutralize 
each other. It is the “cow” and mining counties that hold the balance 
and decide elections. Significantly enough, the newcomers concentrate 
in Washoe and Clark counties and, being unfamiliar with Nevada 
problems and outlook, are likely to be less cautious and less conservative 
than the old-timers of the sparsely populated counties, who hesitate to 
follow strange leaders and untried philosophies of government. Perhaps 
power henceforth resides in the hands of the “little counties,” and for the 
better. 


* ¢ 


THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN NEW MEXICO 


CHARLES JUDAH 


University of New Mexico 


In the 1952 election the voters of New Mexico elected the Republican 
presidential nominee, two Democratic candidates to the United States 
House of Representatives and the Democratic candidate to the United 
States Senate. On the state level the Republican governor was re-elected 
while the Democrats carried all other administrative offices; the Demo- 
crats also won the state senate by a majority of twenty-two seats to nine, 
but lost the house twenty-nine seats to twenty-six. It is evident that the 
most marked trend in the state was a disregard for party lines. In this 
respect the balloting was a logical consequence of a campaign during which 
major issues in state or congressional races failed to develop and in which 
most candidates conducted their campaign without reference to the party 
or to one another. This was true of both Democrats and Republicans. 

The state primaries developed major cleavages in both parties. On 
the Republican side the fight centered around General Patrick Hurley, 
twice defeated for the United States Senate but determined to make 
another try. Hurley was opposed by the state organization headed by 
State Chairman Robbins and backed by Governor Mechem; in spite of 
this he won the nomination by a decisive margin. Efforts to bring the 
factions together were only nominally successful and the breach was 
widened by the Eisenhower-Taft fight. The state organization forces, in- 
cluding the Governor, backed Senator Taft and won a majority of the 
delegates at the state convention. At the Chicago convention the dele- 
gation remained split, the Taft forces standing back of their candidate 
to the end. On his return from the convention Governor Mechem stated 
it would have been easier to win with Robert A. Taft. 
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The organization forces had thus been defeated twice, first by the 
Hurley supporters, then by the Eisenhower group. As a consequence, 
opposition to the state chairman which had existed since his appointment 
came into the open, and his resignation was formally demanded at a 
meeting of the State Central Committee. Bitter charges were exchanged 
and fully reported in the press. Chairman Robbins was retained but 
only after Governor Mechem had thrown the full weight of the state 
administration behind him. After this there was no real attempt to pull 
the party together. General Hurley appointed his own campaign manager, 
opened his own headquarters throughout the state and raised his own 
funds. The official Republican organization concentrated on the re-election 
of Governor Mechem. The rest of the party’s candidates were largely left 
to campaign as best they could. General Eisenhower, who made two brief 
visits to the state, was supported by both groups as well as by a “non- 
partisan” group which included among its leaders a former Democratic 
lieutenant governor and secretary of state. 

The Democrats also had their troubles. There have been Chavez 
and anti-Chavez factions in New Mexico’s Democratic party for nearly 
twenty years. At the present time the anti-Chavez group is headed by 
United States Senator Clinton Anderson. Attempts to bring the factions 
together for the 1952 campaign failed and though there was no open 
fight and apparently no “knifing” of one another, neither was there co- 
operation. Senator Chavez, like Hurley, maintained separate headquarters, 
raised his own funds and neither gave to nor received aid from the state 
organization which concentrated on the election of Everett Grantham, 
gubernatorial candidate. A bitter primary fight for the gubernatorial 
nomination, which as late as July seemed to threaten a further split in 
the Democratic party, apparently had little eventual effect on the vote. 

Adlai Stevenson was virtually ignored by both the Chavez and Gran- 
tham forces as well as by other Democratic candidates. This was ap- 
parently not because of opposition to him or fear of General Eisenhower’s 
popularity, but rather constituted a part of the pattern of everyone for 
himself. “Volunteers for Stevenson” were organized in Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe but lack of financial support limited their activities. Governor 
Stevenson, himself, spoke in Albuquerque and Senator Sparkman visited 
the state. That came very close to constituting the Democratic presi- 
dential effort in New Mexico. 

As is usual in New Mexico it is impossible to obtain any accurate or 
even meaningful information regarding campaign finance. As has been 
stated the senatorial candidates raised their own money. General Hurley 
apparently commanded ample funds. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic state organizations were meagerly financed, the latter being par- 
ticularly hard pressed; the bulk of the money it did receive came in 
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almost on the eve of the election. Senator Chavez, though not so well 
financed as General Hurley, was seemingly better off than the other 
Democratic candidates. Some gifts reportedly came from outside the state. 
The financial reports required by law have not yet been submitted by any 
candidates. When they are they will, as in the past, be so scant as to have 
no value. 

Post-analysis of the election emphasizes the facts that no major issues 
were developed and no decisive trends appeared. General Eisenhower’s 
majority seems to have been the result of a protest against the Korean 
war, high prices, and high taxes. A record heavy vote raises the specula- 
tion that it might have been previous non-voters who registered this 
protest. General Eisenhower carried twenty-five of the state’s thirty-two 
counties including Bernalillo (Albuquerque) which casts slightly over 
20 per cent of the state’s total vote, and four of the six “eastside” counties 
(“little Texas”) where the Democrats must normally build up their 
winning margins. The broad geographical base of this majority as well 
as the percentage totals of the major party vote, 55.57 Republican, 44.43 
Democratic, indicates that New Mexico was reflecting the national pattern. 

The senatorial race was the most bitterly fought and closest of the 
campaign.’ Senator Chavez based his appeal chiefly on the advantage his 
seniority in the Senate gave him in obtaining favors for New Mexico and 
the folly of electing a sixty-eight-year-old “freshman” to a body where 
effectiveness depends so much upon length of service. General Hurley 
countered with grandiose schemes of diverting water to New Mexico from 
the Mississippi basin and controlling waste of the Rio Grande’s flood 
waters. The voters apparently paid little attention to the arguments of 
either candidate. The result of the election was similar to that of 1946 
when the same men ran for the same office. In 1946 Chavez received 
51.5 per cent of the total vote, in 1952 51.05 per cent. A county break- 
down further emphasizes the similarity. General Hurley carried thirteen 
counties in both elections, Senator Chavez eighteen in 1946 and nineteen 
in 1952. (One new county has been created.) Only six counties shifted, 
three each way. The ethnic pattern follows that of the past, Senator 
Chavez running behind his ticket in the normally Democratic eastern 
“Anglo” counties but compensating for his losses by a heavy vote in the 
northern native (Spanish-speaking) areas. Senator Chavez also gained 
substantial majorities in the three counties where potash, zinc, and coal 
mines give labor a significant percentage of the vote. Governor Stevenson 
also carried these counties. 


1 General Hurley protested the election, threatening to carry the fight to the courts and the United 
States Senate. However, the State Canvassing Board issued Senator Chavez a certificate of election 
on November 29. Governor Mechem, a member of the Board and a Republican, stated that 
a “check of precincts which might need a recount indicates that if all votes cast for Senator 
Chavez were taken away from him, it still would not be enough to change the results of 
the election.” 
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In the gubernatorial contest Edwin Mechem, the Republican governor 
who in 1950 broke the Democrats’ twenty-year monopoly of state office, ran 
on his record which was respectable if unremarkable. The Democratic 
candidate, former United States District Attorney, Everett Grantham, 
failed either to find anything seriously vulnerable in the Mechem record 
or to develop a substantive program of his own. The result was a repeti- 
tion of the 1950 vote. In 1950 Governor Mechem got 53.7 per cent of the 
total vote; in 1952 he received 53 per cent. 

Democratic Congressmen Dempsey and Fernandez, both running at 
large, were re-elected by comfortable though reduced margins. The loss, 
about three per cent, probably reflects the popularity of General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Mechem rather than any serious dissatisfaction with 
the incumbents, both of whom are conservative enough to please Eisen- 
hower Republicans and New Mexico’s southern Democrats. 

If any significant trend developed in the election it was probably on 
the district and county level. Here the Republicans showed substantial 
gains. Of a total of 410 elective offices they held only 96 after the 1950 
elections. In 1952 they won 143 such offices. This includes control of 
the lower branch of the state legislature. Thus unless the national trend, 
reflected in New Mexico since statehood, changes radically it is probable 
that the Republicans working at the county and district levels can build 
an effective state-wide organization which has been lacking since 1930. 


The almost certain elimination of General Hurley as the result of his 
third successive defeat will contribute to party harmony. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, failed to reorganize the party and find the fresh leader- 
ship that the 1950 loss of the governorship seemed to demand. Unless 
they do so in the next two years the trend in New Mexico will probably 
continue to be Republican. 


7 7 


THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN OREGON 


Mavure L. GoLDSCHMIDT 
Reed College 


Oregon voters trooped to the polls in November in larger numbers 
than ever before. Of the 851,516 registered voters, 82.9 per cent cast 
their ballots in comparison with about 77 per cent in 1944. Those 
registered represent about 87 per cent of the number of citizens twenty-one 
years old and over reported by the census of 1950. 

The Eisenhower victory was not unexpected although its size was 
larger than had been anticipated. The General received 60.5 per cent 
of the vote, the highest percentage since 1936 when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
received 64 per cent. The Republicans held all four congressional seats 
and slightly strengthened their control of the state legislature. 
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Oregon has been the most strongly Republican state on the Pacific Coast 
since 1932. Although it voted for President Roosevelt along with the other 
Coast states, it returned to the Republican fold in 1948 with a vote for 
Thomas E. Dewey. Unlike its neighbors to the ‘north and south, it has 
elected no Democrat to the United States Senate since 1914 and hardly any 
to the House of Representatives — none since 1942. State government sim- 
ilarly has been under almost complete Republican control. Although an 
independent Republican was elected governor in 1930 and a Democrat in 
1934, the Republicans have held the position ever since. The state 
legislature has not been under Democratic control since 1878 although the 
Democrats captured the lower house in 1934 and 1936. 

The party affiliations of office-holders would lead one to conclude 
that Oregon is practically a one-party state, yet the registration figures 
indicate that there are almost as many registered Democrats as Republicans. 
Two years ago, there were more. This lack of correspondence between 
registration and voting indicates that the Democrats have on their rolls 
a large number of voters drawn to the party by the charismatic figure 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. These voters are not as consistent in their 
choices as the Republicans and frequently have no clearly defined prefer- 
ences. They are therefore easily swayed by the Republican-controlled 
press and by the greater name familiarity and prestige of the Republican 
candidates for state and local office. 

The campaign in Oregon may have differed somewhat from that in 
the other Coast states in the lesser emphasis on the Communist menace. 
Red-baiting has not been as popular in Oregon as elsewhere. The leading 
newspapers have been opposed to McCarthyism and there is no Hearst 
paper to support it. The relative absence of leftist activity in politics 
and in the trade-unions may help to explain the greater calm in Oregon 
than in Washington and California. Nor was the campaign marked by 
any concentration on local and regional issues such as public power. 

Perhaps the most exciting incident was the defection of Senator 
Wayne Morse from the Republican party. Although a few liberal young 
Republicans joined him in supporting Governor Stevenson, their bolt 
apparently had little effect on the outcome. Senator Morse was denounced 
as a traitor by Republicans and his defection explained in terms of personal 
vanity, dishonesty, etc. There has been considerable speculation about 
the Senator’s future. As his term does not expire until 1956, his future 
is probably bound up with the success or failure of the Eisenhower 
administration. So far he has been lucky in both of his campaigns for 
the Senate. He has had weak opposition from conservative Democrats, 
both of whom registered as Republicans after losing to him. 

The outcome of the election makes the task of the feeble Democratic 
organization in the state even more difficult than it has been. The Demo- 
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crats have been split between two warring groups, the New and Fair 
Dealers on the one hand, and a motley group of opportunists whose chief 
object is personal gain on the other. The Truman administration made 
some effort to build up the former group which has had the upper hand 
in the organization during the last few years, although the Roosevelt 
administration played along with the opportunists who controlled the 
organization in the thirties. The continued weakness of the Democrats 
postpones the development of an effective two-party system in the state. 

The primaries were characterized by overwhelming victories for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Senator Kefauver. One of the novelties of the cam- 
paign was the appearance on both ballots of the names of unwilling 
candidates. Oregon law does not require the consent of the candidate, 
but merely the signing of a petition on his behalf. A wave of unwilling 
candidacies was stimulated in the Republican primary by the announce- 
ment of a Taft opponent that he was circulating a petition to put Robert 
A. Taft’s name on the ballot in spite of the Senator’s announcement that 
he did not intend to run in Oregon. Knowing that Oregon’s 1948 primary 
had had an important effect in determining the Republican nominee, and 
aware that General Eisenhower was strong in the state, this individual 
hoped to discredit Mr. Taft by having him defeated in the primary. The 
Senator’s friends rallied to his defense by circulating petitions on behalf 
of Earl Warren, Harold Stassen, and Wayne Morse in the hope of splitting 
the Eisenhower vote. They succeeded in placing these names on the 
ballot although Senator Taft’s name did not appear as his “friend” 
became ill and was unable to secure the necessary signatures. 

In the Democratic primary the names of Governor Stevenson and 
Justice Douglas were entered against their wishes. Justice Douglas actually 
bought a page in the Voters’ Pamphlet to urge the voters not to sup- 
port him. 

The Republican primary was further enlivened by an effort of Senator 
Taft’s supporters to circumvent the presidential preference primary by 
securing election as delegates to the Republican convention on an un- 
pledged basis. Eight candidates filed by petition instead of the usual 
method of declaration. Candidates filing by petition are not required to 
sign a pledge to support the winner of the presidential primary as are 
candidates filing by declaration. However, none of the Taftites was 
successful. 

The voters were confronted by a ballot of formidable size and com- 
plexity in November, particularly in Multnomah County, the most popu- 
lous section of the state. In addition to three sets of presidential candidates, 
the ballot listed the names of sixty-eight candidates for state and county 
offices and the titles of nineteen initiative and referendum measures. Voters 
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in Portland also had to mark a municipal non-partisan ballot upon which 
appeared the names of two candidates for mayor and thirteen for city 
commissioner, eight charter amendments, and one annexation proposition. 
In order to assist the voters in exercising their judgment, the state dis- 
tributed a Voters’ Pamphlet of one hundred and fifty pages. 

The voters task was even more difficult at the May primaries. Re- 
publicans had to mark a ballot on which one hundred and fifty-two names 
appeared. Democrats had to know the qualifications of only ninety- 
eight candidates. The harassed voters also had to mark four other 
ballots: a special recall election ballot, a non-partisan judiciary ballot 
(four candidates), a school district ballot (seven candidates and one 
proposal), and a non-partisan municipal ballot (sixteen candidates and 
seven proposals). 

The voters in the primary are helped by a provision in the law which 
permits candidates to state their platform in a line or two opposite their 
names on the ballot. Sometimes candidates use the opportunity to get 
a little inexpensive advertising, for example, by listing a business address. 
Last May a candidate for state senator submitted the following slogan, “No 
book but Bible, no creed but Christ, no law but love.” He was un- 
successful. 

In spite of the overwhelming difficulties which the November ballot 
presented, the voters showed considerable discrimination in voting on 
measures. There were conflicting proposals dealing with truck taxation, 
both described in complicated language; one proposed higher taxes and 
one would have prevented such taxes. In spite of an expensive campaign 
by the truckers, the voters upheld the legislative proposal for higher taxes 
and rejected the effort to restrict such taxes by almost the same majority 
in both cases. 

The voters also approved a constitutional amendment to reapportion 
the state legislature, something which the legislature has failed to do since 
1911. The measure provides a method for implementing the original 
constitutional provision for decennial reapportionment of both houses on 
a population basis. If the legislature fails to enact a decennial reapportion- 
ment measure, the secretary of state is required to do so. Jurisdiction is 
vested in the State Supreme Court to review any measure enacted by 
the legislature or proposed by the secretary of state and to direct the 
latter to prepare a satisfactory one if he fails to do so. 

Oregon’s recent electoral experience raises interesting questions about 
(1) the alleged positive relationship between the size of the total vote 
and the Democratic vote, (2) the operation of presidential primaries, and 
(3) the significance of the voters’ choice when the ballot is long and 
complicated. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN UTAH 


M. R. MERRILL 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower led the Republican party to an overwhelming 
sweep of national and state offices in the Utah election of 1952. Utahns 
had supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in four successive elections and had 
remained clearly in the Democratic column in 1948 when Harry S Tru- 
man received 54.4 per cent of the state’s vote. President Roosevelt’s Utah 
victories had been of landslide proportions — 56.5 per cent in 1932, 69.3 
in 1936, 62.2 in 1940, and 60.4 in 1944. Consequently, the Eisenhower 
victory with a percentage count of 58.4, was sensational. In four years 
there was a fourteen-point shift from President Truman to General 
Eisenhower. The only comparable instance of such a violent change in 
sentiment was President Roosevelt’s upward move of thirteen points 
between 1932 and 1936. 

The revolt of the voters gave the Republican party an unbroken 
representation in Congress. It is the first time since 1914 that Utah has 
had two Republicans in each house. Senator Arthur Watkins, the man 
who broke the Democratic control in 1946, repelled the threat of his 
Democratic opponent Representative Walter Granger, 177,435 to 149,598. 
The other senatorial post is held by Wallace Bennett, whose victory in 
1950 over the veteran New Dealer, Elbert D. Thomas, probably repre- 
sented a more fundamental shift of opinion among Utah voters than was 
recognized at the time. Douglas Stringfellow, a young Republican from 
Ogden and a wounded veteran, had no difficulty winning over Ernest 
McKay for the First Congressional District seat. The count was 76,545 to 
49,898. The most surprising Republican victory occurred in the Second 
Congressional District. William A. Dawson, who lasted only two years 
in Washington after winning in 1946, retaliated by unseating Reva Beck 
Bosone, 105,296 to 95,084. It was Mrs. Bosone who had defeated Mr. 
Dawson in 1948. Pollsters, amateur prognosticators, and leaders of both 
parties hed counted her an almost certain winner in 1952. She was a 
victim of the deluge. 

From 1924 to 1948 Utah had Democratic governors. In the latter 
year J. Bracken Lee, Republican, scored a remarkable victory in a Demo- 
cratic year by defeating Herbert Maw who, having been governor for 
eight years, stubvcraly demanded a third term. Mr. Lee was the recipient 
and Governor Maw the victim of the greatest scratch vote in Utah’s 
history. However, Mr. Lee was the only beneficiary, all other elected 
state offices and the two congressional seats having been won by Demo- 


1 All returns official. Sale Lake Tribune, November 24, 1952. 
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crats. In addition the legislature was Democratic. The senate remained 
in that column in 1950 and the house was evenly divided. But in 1952 
the Republicans won every state office and the state legislature by sub- 
stantial margins. The same trend was followed in county and district 
elective offices. Utah’s Democratic party, long one of the firmest sections 
in the national party structure, collapsed under the burden of Trumanism, 
long tenure, and the Eisenhower pressure. 

The sheer magnitude of the Republican victory had not been antici- 
pated. In general, state polls showed General Eisenhower, Governor Lee, 
and Mr. Stringfellow ahead, Senator Watkins and Congressman Granger 
deadlocked, and Mr. Dawson definitely behind Mrs. Bosone. From all 
indications the politicians agreed with the pollsters. However, all of these 
prophets and judges were bemused by the Truman victory in 1948. They 
seemed to find, too, a Stevenson trend in the last month of the cam- 
paign which further intensified their fear of making predictions. They 
were as cagey as George Gallup. The United Press correspondent in 
Utah, Murray M. Moler, probably expressed the prevailing view when he 
wrote on election eve, “Utah’s ‘horse race’ 1952 political campaign went 
down to the wire Monday with most sources agreed that it will be a virtual 
‘photo finish’ in the top contests.” ? As a result both parties campaigned 
as never before, the popular interest was never so great, and only the 
closing of the polls ended the bitter struggle. 

Utah’s vote was a magnificent tribute to Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
a general, a vote-getter, and a refuge in troubled times. Although Utah 
was a Taft state in the preconvention campaign and at Chicago, there 
was no serious problem in reconciling the rank and file of the party 
to the nominee. Even the principal leaders who had backed Senator Taft 
showed no rancor publicly and either participated actively in the campaign 
or withdrew in favor of Eisenhower enthusiasts. The state chairman, A. 
Pratt Kesler, although a Taft man, was certainly not dismayed by the 
nomination of General Eisenhower. He probably contributed to that 
nomination by his vacillation before the balloting at Chicago. It was Mr. 
Kesler who announced over the air and through the press, after a sponsored 
visit to General Eisenhower at Denver, that certain members of the Utah 
delegation would look with favor on a switch to the General on the 
second ballot. The writer does not know what stimulus this exuberant 
faux pas had on the Eisenhower camp, but it came at an opportune time. 
It was made at the lowest point, apparently, in the Eisenhower fortunes 
and it must have given considerable solace and renewed energy to those 
forces who believed the General invincible in face-to-face discussions, if 
not on the platform. At any rate the hard core of Utah Republicans sup- 
ported Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


2 Salt Lake Tribune, November 3, 1952. 
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But this group did not account for the victory. They are not 
numerous enough. They had been voting for Herbert Hoover, Alfred M. 
Landon, and Thomas E. Dewey (somewhat reluctantly) right along. The 
independents apparently moved en masse to General Eisenhower. At the 
same time many Democrats, drawn largely from the affluent members of 
the party, crossed over. Some of them proceeded so far toward apostacy 
that they formed a “Democrats for Eisenhower” organization and publi- 
cized their defection. The actual number in this group was certainly 
not impressive, and many of them had been Democrats by courtesy only 
for some years. However, returns showed that if there were those willing 
publicly to announce their new affiliation, there were many more who 
privately did so in the voting booth. In this general category, although not 
specifically organized, were the doctors and, in lesser degree, the dentists. 
It may be that no member of the American Medical Association has 
voted the Democratic ticket for some years, but certainly in 1952 the 
Utah group abandoned the Democrats to their fate. In its opinion, the 
Truman health plan was socialism and only a vote for the Republican 
party candidates would prevent the insidious doctrine from destroying 
American society. Whatever harvest is reaped by this blunt advent into 
the political melee it is the judgment here that the campaign this year 
brought votes to Eisenhower. 

Quite probably the most significant shift in Utah, and possibly in 
the entire country, occurred among the new and young voters. Previously 
this group had been an assured source of Democratic strength. But in 
this election there was 2.revolution. It is understandable. Youngsters are 
more appalled by corruption than are their more tolerant and involved 
elders. Whatever the justification for the draft and Korea, it is deadly 
serious for young people. For many years the writer has conducted 
biennial and quadrennial polls among his students. The results have been 
uniformly favorable to the Democrats in the past — varying from two- to 
three-to-one. This year the ratio was four and a half-to-one for General 
Eisenhower. Other polls among younger groups in the state all showed 
the same alliance although not to the same degree. Although this is only 
limited factual support for the thesis that in 1952 voters under thirty 
were overwhelmingly for the General, the writer suggests that it was 
one of the most important reasons for the Democratic disaster. 

The were other factors. President Truman was a major encumberance 
as far as independent voters wete concerned, and he aroused little enthus- 
iasm among party workers. Corruption was an effective political argument. 
The Korean war is particularly unpopular in Utah because several of its 
National Guard units have served there, while a large majority of all 
young men, college graduates and those without scholastic deferment, face 
the same prospect. There is little or no passion in the state for the 
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United Nations and collective security. The war is costly, nagging, 
threatening, hateful, and its purposes enigmatic. The voters carried their 
resentment to the polls. The “time for a change” theme was effective. 
Economically the Utah picture was never better, but underneath and 
widespread is a feeling of uncertainty, alarm, confusion. Having dollars 
the voters also wanted assurance, someone to carry the burden, to dispel 
the fog. Governor Stevenson’s appeal to the intellect, his suggestion that 
our major problems were far from solved, that Americans might be called 
on for real sacrifice, that he didn’t have all of the answers, all were 
admirable in their honesty, but aroused no mass response. Utah voters 
wanted someone who knew the answers and who would banish their 
fears. Individuals were inspired by the intellectual quality of the Illinois 
Governor; mass-voting groups were not galvanized in the same degree. 

Would Messrs. Lee, Watkins, Dawson, Stringfellow and dozens of 
other Republicans have won without General Eisenhower? This question 
will be analyzed and argued for months, conceivably years. The General 
led the Governor by almost 14,000 votes and the Senator by nearly 
17,000. It seems certain that the redoubtable Stringfellow, a persuasive 
orator who ran on the expansive “I am an American” platform, would 
have won against any Democrat. The others were tremendously helped 
by the General. But the unpopularity of the administration may have 
had almost equal value. 

It must be recognized that in Utah at least and conceivably in the 
country there is a conservative and nationalist trend. It may not com- 
prise a majority without the inclusion of a dynamic, heroic personality, 
but it is a potent force. Governor Lee, one of the most conservative 
political leaders of a generation, was fought openly by both organized 
labor and organized education. Practically every so-called liberal regards 
him as a major menace. He won easily. Senator Watkins was described 
as a “super isolationist” by his opponent. He was labeled throughout the 
country with the same tag. He lacks political glamor, his oratorical powers 
are limited, he has no personal machine, he has few of the qualities of 
leadership. But the isolationist label on Senator Watkins and the con- 
servative, anti-education placard pinned on the Governor were not major 
handicaps in this election. 

Since the election there has been some suggestion that Richard 
Nixon was a weak link. The Utah ballot includes the names of the 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates with specific voting squares, 
but not the names of the electors. Senator Nixon’s vote was approximately 
3,000 less than General Eisenhower’s. However, Senator Sparkman received 
slightly fewer votes than Governor Stevenson, and the probability is that 
the discrepancy was unintentional rather than an expression of anti- 
Nixonism. In all probability the 1953 legislature will modify the ballot to 
clarify the electors’ status. 
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THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN WASHINGTON 


DaniEL M. OcpeEN, Jr. 


State College of Washington 


The significance of the 1952 general election in Washington is ap- 
parent only if three crucial facts are kept in mind. First, Washington 
has been predominantly Democratic since 1932. Second, both major party 
organizations in Washington are decentralized; real power rests with 
district and county organizations and sometimes with groups inside these. 
Third, party decentralization has been reflected in a tradition of inde- 
pendent voting and the acceptance of a Burkean-type concept of the 
role of public officeholders, who are viewed as being selected upon their 
personal qualifications to do the best possible job, as they see it, for the 
whole community, regardless of party program or labels. 

In the 1920’s, Washington was Republican. From 1932 until 1952, 
the state voted consistently for Democratic candidates for President, re- 
turned a solidly Democratic slate of state administrative officials to office, 
and elected, with rare exceptions, Democratic legislatures. Yet in 1940 
and 1948 Republican Arthur B. Langlie won the governorship by a narrow 
margin and in 1946 Harry P. Cain, also Republican, became United States 
senator. Since 1946 Republicans have represented a majority of Wash- 
ington’s congressional districts. In 1951 Democratic party decentralization 
reached a new extreme when a coalition of Republicans and eight “dis- 
sident” Democrats organized the state senate. 

Significantly, most Republicans elected to important office since 1940 
have been identified with the liberal wing of their party. It was these 
liberals who opened the fight to get Washington behind General Eisen- 
hower for President. State Chairman Walter Williams accepted the 
leading post with the National Citizens for Eisenhower Committee. A 
tremendous effort to get Eisenhower backers to precinct caucuses paid 
off with liberal control of the huge King County delegation, constituting 
one-third of the state convention. By imposing the unit rule on the King 
delegation, the liberals were able to dominate the convention and to add 
all twelve at-large delegates to the eight district votes they had won. 

By comparison, the Democratic state convention was a quiet illustra- 
tion of the extent of party decentralization in Washington. The state’s 
twenty-two votes were distributed three to each district, including the 
“phantom” seventh district,! and one to the Young Democrats. All dele- 
gates, consequently, were chosen in district caucuses and the convention 
merely ratified these selections. Kefauver supporters were able to collect 


1The nominally Democratic-controlled 1951 state legislature had passed a bill creating a seventh 
district in the Puget Sound area, which Republican Governor Langlie had vetoed. 
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twelve votes in the caucus selections, and thus emboldened, sought con- 
vention instruction for their candidate. The convention passed instead 
a substitute resolution directing each delegate to vote as he saw fit. The 
unit rule was not imposed. The Democratic delegation to the nationa! 
convention thus was divided among a number of candidates and hence 
was conspicuous only for its green cowboy hats and the undivided loyalty 
the Kefauver people gave their candidate through the third ballot. 

The Republican delegation took a leading role in the Eisenhower 
bandwagon at Chicago. It was Governor Arthur B. Langlie who moved 
and defended the crucial “fair play” amendment on the first morning 
which forced Robert A. Taft to show his strength and resulted in 
preventing three disputed pro-Taft southern delegations from voting 
to seat one another. It was State Senator Don Eastvold who, as minority 
spokesman on the Credentials Committee, made the pro-Eisenhower dis- 
senting reports and clinched the nomination for the General. 

Washington Democrats thus appeared harmonious though localized, 
while Republicans appeared divided, until the primary. Five Democrats 
filed for governor, the principal ones being Hugh B. Mitchell, representa- 
tive for the first congressional district covering Seattle and Bremerton; 
Albert Rossellini, floor leader of the Washington senate; and Charles 
Hodde, speaker of the house. Mr. Rossellini and Congressman Mitchell 
waged a bitter battle involving great expense which ended in victory for 
the latter. Further, for congressman-at-large, seven candidates filed, vary- 
ing in party standing from State Senator Nat Washington, former presi- 
dent of the Young Democrats of the state, and Frank Bell, former United 
States commissioner of fisheries and secretary to Senator C. C. Dill, to 
Don Magnuson, Seattle award-winning newspaper man, a complete new- 
comer to politics. Sharp controversy developed between Senator Washing- 
ton and Mr. Bell over the former’s reputed agreement not to file. While 
old-line Democrats argued, Don Magnuson piled up an impressive primary 
victory to the astonishment of state party workers. Only for United States 
senator did the Democrats pull together; Congressman Henry M. Jackson 
was unopposed in the primary. 

Among Republicans, by contrast, Governor Langlie, seeking a third 
term, was faced with only token opposition, as was Senator Cain. In- 
cumbents were seeking re-election to four congressional seats, and promis- 
ing men were the leading candidates in the other two district seats, vacated 
by Representatives Mitchell and Jackson. Only in the congressman-at- 
large race was there a hot fight. National Committee-woman Janet 
Tourtellotte of Seattle faced a field of six others led by Al Canwell of 
Spokane (formerly a state senator) whose claim to fame was his highly 
controversial service as chairman of an un-American activities committee 
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which had investigated the University of Washington. He won by a bare 
handful of votes. 

With General Eisenhower and the Republican state ticket repre- 
senting predominantly the liberal wing of the party, fear that vital North- 
west development might die was stifled, while promises of a continuation 
of the parity program ended farmer fears which had swelled the Truman 
vote in 1948. Dissatisfaction with inflation, the course of the Korean war, 
and charges of communism at home, which had been played up for 
many months before the campaign by the solidly pro-Republican press 
of the state, all seem to have helped General Eisenhower and the state 
Republican slate. 

On the other hand, Governor Stevenson’s very brief flying visits to 
Spokane and to Seattle did not help state party leaders to get acquainted 
with him.- Moreover, the Democratic State Central Committee, already 
of minimum effectiveness because of the extent of party decentralization, 
was left leaderless by the resignation of its chairman to run for Congress. 
Democratic candidates were left to shift for themselves and the Stevenson- 
Sparkman fund drive was handed to the Young Democrats, who could 
not overcome with zeal the spotty nature of their state-wide organization. 
They were able to collect only $20,000, and the State Central Committee 
raised but $16,000 more. The more experienced campaigners siphoned off 
the available money in personal solicitations, leaving Don Magnuson 
stranded. Because of the system of decentralized finance, some counties 
were able to build local “reserves” instead of helping the state-wide cam- 
paign. By contrast, the Republican State Central Committee refused to 
permit its candidates to solicit individually until the closing days of the 
campaign. Using the “every-member-canvass” technique, including two- 
year pledges of installment donations, they raised $512,000. 

The state campaigns proved again that the successful candidate 
is one who appreciates the implications of party decentralization in the 
United States and refuses to make party program the sole basis of his 
appeal. The strong tradition of a Burkean-type selection makes it essential 
that a candidate establish that he is qualified by experience and native 
ability to fill the office he seeks. He must then stigmatize his opponent as 
“unqualified,” in native ability preferably, but at least in experience. Both 
Governor Langlie’s and Congressman Jackson’s campaigns are excellent 
illustrations of the successful use of this technique. 

Governor Langlie, for example, took up Mr. Rossellini’s primary cam- 
paign charge of pro-communism and further linked Congressman Mitchell 
to the late Wallgren regime because he had served as Senator Wallgren’s 
secretary. The Governor also sought to establish Mr. Mitchell’s incom- 
petence through lack of experience by pointing up his exclusively national 
political service in full-page ads asking, “How about it, Mr. Mitchell? 
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Are you deliberately spreading falsehoods . . . or are you completely 
uninformed about our state?” With no similar counterattack, Mr. Mitchell 
depended heavily on issues such as welfare, highways, tax reform, and 
schools and never really destroyed the “lack of experience”’ label. 

In the Senate race, Representative Jackson’s twelve years in Congress, 
his systematic errand-running for persons from any part of the state, 
and his fighting for Northwest development were unquestionable ad- 
vantages. Senator Cain, on the other hand, began with the handicap 
of nation-wide unfavorable publicity, the most notable instance being the 
tag “expendable” bestowed by one of General Eisenhower’s earliest and 
most potent periodical supporters, Time. Mr. Jackson had only to pounce 
on these and play up “Harry Cain’s Sorry Record,” dubbed by Fortune 
“not only remarkably negative but occasionally screwball,” to put Mr. 
Cain permanently on the defensive. In addition, Mr. Jackson helped seal 
any breach in Democratic ranks over the presidential nomination and 
strengthened his own appeal to independent voters by bringing in Senators 
Estes Kefauver, Hubert Humphrey, and Paul H. Douglas. President 
Truman also toured the state after dedicating Hungry Horse Dam. 

Senator Cain sought to climb aboard the Eisenhower-Nixon band- 
wagon, to explain his voting record, and to attack Mr. Jackson as a “pup- 
pet” of Truman and Acheson who had “rubber stamped” their every 
request, and as a wastrel who had voted against Republican economy 
measures. However, his outside help came in the form of Senators Robert 
Taft, Joseph McCarthy, and Everett Dirksen, which, while party-breach- 
healing, only helped pin the “old guard” label on him more securely. 
His closing-days admission that he was behind clinched the race. 

The election results reflected both General Eisenhower’s nationwide 
popularity and the Washington voter’s habit of independence. Not only 
did the General carry the state, but Governor Langlie was returned to 
power with a larger majority than ever before and carried with him 
a Republican state legislature. The four incumbent Republican congress- 
men were easy victors while the two Republican candidates for the vacated 
First and Second District seats won in much closer races. Moreover, for 
the first time in twenty years, Republicans won some state administrative 
offices, taking over those of lieutenant governor, treasurer, attorney general, 
and commissioner of public lands. 

Nevertheless, Henry M. Jackson piled up the biggest lead of any 
state-wide candidate for any office to defeat Harry Cain by more than 
135,000 votes.2 Don Magnuson, helped along by his name, by widespread 
Republican dislike for Al Canwell, and by his own vigorous efforts to meet 


2 Further evidence of the impressive win by Mr. Jackson is the fact that he polled 100,000 more votes 
than Governor Stevenson and almost as many as General Eisenhower. Results were: Jackson 


595,288, Cain 460,884. 
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and make friends of local party workers, squeezed by for congressman-at- 
large in the narrowest major victory of the election. Incumbent Demo- 
crats also held on to the posts of secretary of state, auditor, and insurance 
commissioner. 

One question remains to haunt the political observer: Does a solidly 
Democratic United States Senate delegation and a six-to-one Republican 
United States House of Representatives delegation make sense? It probably 
does to Washingtonians. Like the successful state Republican candidates, 
the older incumbent representatives are predominantly internationalist and 
moderately liberal in their outlook. Thor Tollefsen from Tacoma, for 
example, is backed by organized labor and is credited by the New Republic 
with a more consistent liberal voting record than many northern Demo- 
crats. Walt Horan, the most conservative of the re-elected Republican 
representatives, is a sponsor of public utility districts, federal dams, and 
federal transmission lines. This will create major problems for the Demo- 
crats, who, to appeal to moderates, can present candidates only slightly 
more liberal than many Republican incumbents. Much of future Demo- 
cratic hope must rest on the compelling need for redistricting in Wash- 
ington which the 1953 legislature cannot avoid without stimulating resort 
to the initiative. A fair redistribution of seats in the legislature would put 
many more votes in urban districts, especially Seattle, and would assign 
the seventh United States representative to the Puget Sound area. New 
congressional district and state legislative lines, through redistricting, may 
provide the raw material for Democratic gains in 1954, but a Republican 
legislature and governor can hardly be expected knowingly to vote away 
their power. 


THE 1952 ELECTIONS IN WYOMING 


Joun T. HINCKLEY 


University of Wyoming Center at Powell 


There were only two surprises in Wyoming’s 1952 elections: the 
total vote — 133,362 as contrasted with 1940’s previous high of 113,942 
— and the defeat of Joseph C. O’Mahoney. The former probably explains 
the latter. Senator O’Mahoney’s 62,921 votes, the second largest of his 
career, would have elected him in any other senatorial contest in 
Wyoming’s history. With the exception of his own 65,000 record in 1940, 
no candidate has ever polled as many as 60,000 votes. Frank Barrett, 
running 13,871 votes behind General Eisenhower, polled 67,176 to defeat 
the Senator by 4,255. Mr. O’Mahoney ran well ahead of his ticket in 
every county and polled 14,987 more votes than Governor Stevenson. 
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At the outset of the campaign, Republican strategists agreed that 
their presidential candidate (in whose support Wyoming was accurately 
expected to follow the national trend) would have to carry the state by 
a majority of 5,000 to 10,000 votes for Barrett to win. Although badly 
underestimated, this “coattail” strategy was clearly the deciding factor, 
particularly in view of General Eisenhower’s appeal to the large group 
of new voters, variously estimated as high as 25 per cent of the electorate. 

Except for the retirement of its senior senator, Wyoming disturbed 
no pattern of voting behavior. Congressman William Henry Harrison, 
running closest to the presidential candidate, defeated Robert R. Rose by 
76,161 to 59,559, and the Republican candidate for the unexpired term of 
state treasurer — the only state office on the ballot — won handily over 
her Democratic opponent. Control of Wyoming’s traditionally Republican 
legislature remains overwhelmingly with the G. O. P., and since Secretary 
of State C. J. Rogers becomes acting governor through the resignation of 
Frank Barrett, the Republicans maintain complete control of the state 
administration. 

The campaign — one of Wyoming’s most heated — followed the time- 
worn pattern of rural politics, with radio still its mewest innovation. 
Interestingly, the Republicans decided against an extensive use of radio 
as in the campaign of 1948, and emphasized local organization and indi- 
vidual contact. Wyoming politics has probably never seen such co- 
ordinated and concentrated use of local and county partisans as that 
demonstrated by the Republicans in 1952. Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of analysis, the unusually large national vote makes precise 
evaluation of its effectiveness impossible. By contrast, the Democratic 
effort was notably lacking in organization, supervision, or lower echelon 
activity. Indeed, the party failed even to nominate candidates for fourteen 
seats in the legislature. 

Both parties seemed adequately financed, although the Republicans, 
with heavy assistance from private interests, enjoyed a clear advantage. 
The national importance of the senatorial race was demonstrated by 
visits from both presidential candidates, and their running mates; Senators 
Taft, McCarthy, Monroney and Lister Hill; Governor Warren, Averell 
Harriman, and Director of the Mint Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

The tenor of the campaign was a little nastier than most of Wyoming’s, 
which are traditionally unexciting. A last-minute attempt to link Senator 
O’Mahoney with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation scandals was 
of doubtful value, while the appeal to provincial prejudice that he was 
too much of a “big shot” and, curiously, that he was a Massachusetts 
carpetbagger, may have alienated some. 
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Following faithfully the national campaign, Wyoming’s party leaders 
stressed war and prosperity until it was discovered to the satisfaction of 
Republican analysts that women were most responsive to corruption; 
thereafter dishonesty in government was given almost equal attention. 
The Democrats, of course, were running on their record, the party’s, and 
Senator O’Mahoney’s. Republican canvasses consistently indicated victory. 
Republican misgivings over the white-collar vote and that of southeastern 
Wyoming grain growers appears to have been wholly unwarranted in the 
case of the former and only partly so in that of the latter. An Associated 
Press poll of state editors in mid-October, which gave General Eisen- 
hower 55 per cent (his exact proportion of the national vote) and Mr. 
Barrett 54, proved most prophetic of attempts to anticipate Wyoming 
electoral behavior. The final results show the General with 63 and Mr. 
Barrett with 52 per cent. 

Republican strategy in the senatorial contest emphasized General 
Eisenhower’s need for a Republican Congress and Senator O’Mahoney’s 
failure properly to serve Wyoming’s group interests, or to speak out against 
communism, corruption, and high taxes. That two interests, oil and wool, 
came close to formal opposition to Senator O’Mahoney suggests that 
their leaders felt confident of a national Republican victory. For either 
to have opposed him, in view of his seniority and possible independence 
born of advanced age, could have proven disastrous had the Democrats 
won. Congressman Barrett’s reputation for economic interest representa- 
tion during his four terms in the House made him the perfect alternative 
if the risk were to be taken. 

Wyoming politics consists largely of contests in agreements and as- 
surances. Reasonable or not, Wyoming politicians conduct themselves 
on the assumption that they must have the support of cattle and sheep 
interests and, to a lesser degree, beet, bean, and grain growers. More 
recently oil has assumed major status with beef and sheep, as this election 
clearly demonstrated. Thus campaigns are generally waged about the 
issue of who is friendliest to whom. Since both Democrats and Republicans 
court these interests, the contests are reminiscent of the remark of a con- 
stituent attributed to Alben Barkley, who, reminded of all the favors done 
him, replied: “Yes, but what have you done for me recently?” Senator 
O’Mahoney had undeniably done a great deal for the interests but it was 
clear that the interests felt he had not done enough recently. For the 
first time in his career he failed to carry Natrona County, Wyoming’s 
second most populous. Had he polled his usual proportion of the vote 
there, he would have won. His traditionally large vote from the southern 
“Union Pacific” counties failed to offset this loss. Significantly, Natrona’s 
economy is dominated by oil and wool. 
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Many politicians feel that the unresponsiveness of Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s Washington office in recent years provided the margin of defection 
needed to give Mr. Barrett the election. Certainly the fact that Mr. 
Barrett had campaigned five times in the past ten years gave him an 
advantage with newer voters and increased his margins in the northern 
areas. However significant these more local considerations might have 
been in the senatorial contest, it, like the others, was, in the final analysis, 
decided by the overriding popularity of Dwight D. Eisenhower and the 
widespread desire for a change. 

Wyoming has generally been a trend state in presidential elections, 
voting against the tide only three times in its history, two of these being 
its first two elections. Split-ticket voting for offices of secretary of state, 
governor, congressman and United States senator, while voting straight for 
all lesser offices, is symptomatic of the economic interest group character 
of its politics. 
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The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitutions. A 
Translation with Commentary, Glossary, and Bibliography. By CLYDE 
Puarr, in collaboration with THERESA SHERRER DavipsoN and Mary 
Brown PuHarr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xxvi, 643. $20.00.) 


In 1946 Professor Pharr and his associates distributed, in mimeograph, 
“A Project for the Collection, Translation and Annotation of all the Source 
Material of Roman Law.” They promised us a critical text of all of the 
Greek and Latin source material, faced page-by-page with an English 
translation that would give variant translations of all passages on which 
there may be a difference of opinion among competent scholars, and 
accompanied by brief explanatory and interpretative annotations, both 
legal and historical, and exhaustive indexes. During the succeeding months 
they distributed mimeographed copies of the first tentative translation of 
the Theodosian Code to a long list of consultants. This first unit in a 
project scheduled to include three or four times as much material as the 
King James Version of the Bible has now been brought to a magnificent 
conclusion. It is to be regretted that printing costs have made it necessary 
to omit the Latin and Greek texts and to reduce the variorum and other 
notes to a minimum. 

The translation is based on the text of Mommsen for the Code and 
Sirmondian Constitutions and on that of Mommsen-Meyer for the Novels. 
The unabridged or semiabridged texts of sixteen constitutions were dis- 
covered and published in 1631 by Jacques Sirmond. Condensations of ten 
appear in the Theodosian Code; the authenticity of the others is subject 
to doubt. Variations from their texts are indicated in the notes. These 
show that much use was made of the text of Krueger for the first six 
books of the Code, which have come down to us in very mutilated 
condition. Credit is given to Max Conrat’s Breviarium Alaricianum in the 
translation of the Interpretations that became attached to the Code and 
Novels prior to 506, when all served, together with certain writings of 
Gaius, Paul, and Papinian, as the basis for the great Lex Romana Visi- 
gothorum of Alaric II. The latter, of course, rather than the Theodosian 
Code was the standard Western work on Roman law until the Renaissance 
brought Justinian’s codification to the fore. 

Whereas the Code, Digest, and Institutes of Justinian have been 
translated into many languages, Professor Pharr has given us the first 
translation into any modern language of most of the material in this 
volume. Yet he correctly points out that it “forms a rich and indispensable 
source for historians of the later Roman Empire, for sociologists, economists, 
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and political scientists, as well as for legal scholars.” Gibbon paid tribute 
to its value, stating: “Among the books which I purchased, the Theodosian 
Code, with the commentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully remem- 
bered. I used it (and much I used it) as a work of history, rather than 
jurisprudence; but in every light it may be considered as a full and 
capacious repository of the political state of the empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries.” [G. B. Hill, ed., Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon 
(1900), pp. 182-3.] 

The Code was written in a highly artificial and bombastic style, and 
Professor Pharr has chosen to preserve this flavor by giving us a closely 
literal translation. Although the result may at times leave the user at a 
loss as to the true meaning of a passage, Professor Pharr probably is correct 
in asserting that he will make out better than if he were lulled into a 
feeling of certainty through more standard language. Obviously what 
is needed is an expansion of the variorum, especially since this Code 
contains more difficulties and obscurities of text and interpretation than 
any other part of the Corpus Juris Romani. 

The volume has been edited with extreme care; there are sur- 
prisingly few slips. However, the glossary entry concerning the Hermo- 
genian Code appears to have become crossed with the Gregorian Code 
entry, thus contradicting statements contained in note 23, page 4. The 
numerous cross references to Justinian’s Code and Digest, Gratian’s 
Decretum, the Lex Romana Visigothorum, etc., will be of immense value 
to students using this work. LA. C. Quant. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Truth. By St. THomas Aquinas. A translation of Quaestiones Disputatae 
De veritate, Volume I, Questions I-IX, by Ropert W. MULLIGAN, S. J. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 472. $7.00.) 


A significant contribution to the scholarship of Thomism is the publi- 
cation of the first translation of De veritate in English, the first complete 
translation thereof in any language. Having been made from the manu- 
script of the critical Latin text of the Quaestiones Disputatae presently 
under preparation by the Leonine Commission in Rome, it is now the 
most reliable edition of this work in print. The present volume deals 
with Questions I-IX relating to the nature of truth and of divine and 
angelic knowledge. Two more volumes of the Disputed Questions are 
to follow, the second to include Questions X-XX, which treat of the 
nature of human knowledge, and the third to contain Questions XXI- 
XXIX concerning the good, the will, and influences upon the will. 

In this, the earliest serious work of St. Thomas, is set forth, in the 
disputed question style of the age (similar to the style of the Summa 
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Theologica and unlike the flowing presentation in the Summa contra 
Gentiles) the highly analytical inquiry characteristic of the author into 
the nature of (1) Truth, (2) God’s Knowledge, (3) Ideas, (4) The Divine 
Word, (5) Providence, (6) Predestination, (7) The Book of Life, (8) The 
Knowledge of Angels, (9) The Communication of Angelic Knowledge. 
In each case, first the question is stated, then a series of difficulties — 
much, probably, as set forth by the students in the medieval seminar — 
then a section headed “On the Contrary,” then the main “Reply” which 
gives the heart of the analysis by the Master himself, followed by itemized 
replies to previously stated “difficulties.” The modern reader, even the 
most seriously interested in following the reasoning of the Angelic Doctor, 
will hardly be induced to read carefully very much more than the Reply. 
This, however, with its thorough grounding in the medieval masters as 
well as in Aristotle, its clear style (admirably carried over in the translation 
and apparently without sacrifice of accuracy) and the close logic, is 
sufficiently rewarding to those who have returned with renewed interest 
to the metaphysical foundations of Western thought. Since the time of 
Kant’s excessive differentiation between the knowable and the unknowable, 
recent-day conceptions of dichotomies such as that of judgments of fact 
versus judgments of value, of objectivity versus subjectivity, and the like, 
have grown increasingly superficial, couched as these often are in pseudo- 
scientific verbiage. By comparison, Thomas’s manifold distinctions between 
modes of knowing, of being, and of substance assuredly brings the insight 
that it is at least in some measure true, as he states, that “True expresses 
the correspondence of being to the knowing power, for all knowing is 
producd by an assimilation of the knower to the thing known... .” Except 
to those who are brought up to revere the name of St. Thomas, there is 
much in his writings to repel the modern mind —the assumptions, for 
example, without empirical inquiry, about the existence of angelic intel- 
ligences (may it be said without prejudice to the issue of whether or not 
these exist!). At the same time, a deepening understanding of the medieval 
philosopher goes some way toward explaining why it is that profounder 
currents of European thought, even outside official Thomism, today hark 
back, in considerable part, to before Kant. 

The Summa, written later, is of far greater interest for political inquiry, 
particularly for its comprehensive concept of law. De veritate, however, 
gives added support to the conception of political norms as subject to a 
dependable human comprehension, the rational and the intuitive elements 
of which are highly interdependent in a Universe of Being. The increased 
availability of Thomistic sources will be welcomed by those who seek 
a modern synthesis that will include the significant insights of those who 


have gone before. WALTER E. SANDELIUS. 


University of Kansas. 
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Bentham and the Ethics of Today. By Davin Baumacarot. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 584. $9.00.) 


A scholarly work so comprehensive as this is rare in contemporary 
American publishing. This volume by a former professor of philosophy 
in Berlin University, a Kantian scholar and frequent contributor to our 
knowledge of the history of ethics, is not primarily for the philosophically 
uninitiated. For the non-philosophical specialist it will function best as 
a ready reference work and not as a concise analytic guide to the structural 
substance of Bentham’s thought. Professor Baumgardt warns (Preface, p. 
ix) that he does not intend his work for those without patience. 

This vast and complex inquiry embraces all of the following aims: 
(1) historical elaboration of the pre-Benthamite uses of the “utility 
principle” in ethics and morals; (2) a genetic textual presentation of 
Bentham’s ethical views; (3) an interpretive analysis of what Professor 
Baumgardt considers Bentham’s “consistent” or “censorial” hedonism; (4) 
a brief presentation of leading anti-hedonist philosophies of ethics; (5) a 
defense of Bentham in the face of these philosophies; (6) an analytic state- 
ment of the hedonistic conception of ethics; (7) critical commentaries 
on the value of Bentham’s views for such contemporary philosophies 
as positivism, existentialism, ethical “emotivism,” etc.; and (8) some 
selective criticisms of Bentham and these contemporary positions in ethical 
thought. 

In addition, Bentham and the Ethics of Today concludes with six 
appendices representing brief selections from mostly hitherto-unpublished 
Bentham manuscripts. An excellent index prepared by the author’s now- 
deceased wife, and end-of-book references to quotations in the text from 
formerly unpublished sources will serve well those who have only selective 
interests in the comprehensive textual contents. 

Criticisms of such a work must largely be of an organizational or 
methodological kind. By using the genetic approach to Bentham’s develop- 
ment, Professor Baumgardt has understandably fallen into some re- 
dundancies. A more serious criticism concerns the Fabian or distributive 
methods employed in the analytic treatment of Bentham’s views and 
their relations to contemporary ethics. Such analyses appear scattered 
throughout this large book. Their structures can be discovered, however, 
from such portions as the brief “Epilogue,” “Bentham and Contemporary 
Positivism,” and the section titled “The Main Theme.” Nevertheless, 
it must be said that historical, descriptive, analytic, and comparative treat- 
ments of the many phases of the subject matter are often commingled in 
a most irritating fashion. If this be a fault, it stems from the author’s 
almost complete insistence on a genetic account of Bentham’s hedonism. 

The historical and descriptive value of the work will be great. Its 
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analytic stature is less readily established. It is questionable that Professor 
Baumgardt has made either from Bentham’s views or from hedonism 
in general the “consistent” or “censorial” basis for ethics he thinks possible 
and necessary. Contrary to his estimate of Bentham as a leading ethical 
theorist, many political scientists will see in this work further demonstra- 
tion of the Englishman’s stature as brilliant jurist, political reformer, and 
psychologist of human motivation. 


Springfield College. 


WHITAKER T. DEININGER. 


New Fabian Essays. Edited by R. H. S. CrossMAN. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $4.00.) 


The Fabian Society has, except for a brief lapse in the thirties, always 
served as the “intellectual spearhead” of the British Labour party. In 
this collection of essays it proves its continued vitality, as it seeks to 
rediscover a sense of direction for the British Left. The necessity has been 
apparent to most for some years. As Mr. R. H. S. Crossman put it in 
his contribution, which opens the book, “The rearmament programme (and 
the defeat at the polls in 1951) came as a deliverance from indecision, 
not as an obstacle to action.” The concrete programs which so long 


had served as a guide to British socialism were largely accomplished, 
while the vaunted pragmatism of the movement, superior as it has been 


in many respects to the dogmatism of Continental socialism, proved 
incapable of furnishing an adequate theoretical base for the development 
of new lines of action. The result was division within the party. 

These essays, which are not necessarily completely consistent, are 
intended primarily, according to the editors, to stimulate thinking. They 
are quite different from the Fabian Essays in Socialism edited in 1889 by 
Bernard Shaw. While many of the concepts, and much of the approach 
contained in those earlier writings remain sound, we read them today, 
nevertheless, with a certain sense of unreality. This is due undoubtedly to 
the relative simplicity of the ideas of early socialism, a belief in linear 
progress in the past and a faith that it would continue, a tendency to 
evaluate the world in terms of black and white. Despite their firm asser- 
tion of the philosophy of gradualism and their recognition that the advent 
of socialism must be preceded by training for the responsibilities it would 
create, Shaw and his associates knew what they wanted to criticize in the 
world around them and they had concrete programs to suggest to eliminate 
what they considered anachronisms in the modern world. 

The same is clearly not true of their successors, who write in quite 
different circumstances. The rough edges having been taken off the 
capitalist system by time and by five years of Labour government, their 
criticism of it is no longer unqualified, even as a method for the future 
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organization of the economy. Nationalization has proved its advantages, 
but experience has also indicated that it is no panacea, as it has established 
that the role of the trade-unions in a socialist economy can no longer be 
taken for granted. The list could be extended, but the important observa- 
tion is that these new essays are little like those of sixty years ago. 
The former, despite the humility of the essayists, who considered them- 
selves no more than “communicative learners,” were propaganda. The 
essays were based upon public speeches, designed to spread acceptance of 
the socialist perspective, which included a good deal of dogma. 

New Fabian Essays, on the other hand, are extremely reflective, even 
tentative. Already, in 1911, in a preface to a new edition of the original 
essays, Shaw remarked that if they had been rewritten, as they had not, 
they would probably have laid “more stress on human volition and less 
on economic pressure and historic evolution as making for Socialism.” 
Today the textbooks of British socialism are being rewritten, and this has 
happened. With a greater sense of the significance of power in human 
society, Mr. Crossman could write that “social morality, freedom and 
equality do not grow by any law of economics or politics, but only with 
the most careful cultivation,” and that “every economic system, whether 
capitalist or socialist, degenerates into a system of privilege and exploita- 
tion unless it is policed by a social morality... .” It thus becomes evident 
that there are no easy solutions. Socialist policy must constantly be 


thought through and recreated, from education to the organization of 
industry and the conduct of international affairs, with full awareness of 
the difficulties involved. New Fabian Essays offer a valuable and interest- 
ing example of this process, as should those which are planned to follow. 


’ Wituiam H. Harpo p. 
University of Washington. 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912. By Ira Kipnis. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 496. $6.00.) 


Mr. Kipnis’ volume, like the more exhaustive Socialism and American 
Life recently published by Princeton University, marks a creditable effort 
on the part of an American liberal to grant proper recognition to the 
contribution that the socialist idea has made to the growth of American 
democracy. That contribution, as it was made by men like De Leon, Debs, 
Hillquit, Berger and Spargo, was a very real one. It has only been obscured 
by the fact that it was a part of the wider movement of Progressivism, 
and that many who were recruited into the ranks of the Socialist party 
in its heyday were not doing much more than giving vent to a vague and 
angry moral protest against the evils of corrupt politics and corporate 
capitalism of Theodore Roosevelt’s time. Yet the socialists, although less 
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spectacularly successful than the muckrakers, were in many ways far 
more profound. They saw that the real question of American life was 
the question of corporate property. They saw, from their reading of Marx, 
that the growth of institutional monopoly was inherently necessary, and 
that the issue was not so much to legislate the economy back to an im- 
possible economic individualism as to create a political power willing and 
strong enough to stand up to the invisible sovereignty of economic power 
and financial influence. They saw, finally, that the weakness of Progres- 
sivism was that it lacked an adequate theoretical basis. It was pragmatic; 
and although that meant a wholesome temper of daring experimentation, 
especially on the state level, it meant, too, a skepticism of philosophical 
analysis that was fatal to its success. It was the “strenuous life,” a tre- 
mendous outburst of moral indignation, a frantic hatred of the “boss” and 
of the big-business tycoon. But because it had no vision of social and 
economic reconstruction it really knew only how to destroy. It knew 
what it was against much more than what it was for. The claim of the 
socialist was that the gap could only be filled by a philosophy that could 
logically account for the vast upheaval through which America was 
beginning to pass with the decline of the Gilded Age. 

The socialist movement had its own weaknesses; and they emerge in 
Mr. Kipnis’ pages. Its leaders, too often, were rigid doctrinaires who, as 
Engels complained, used their Marxism as a credo rather than as a guide 
to action. The lovable figure of Debs apart, none of them, as we see 
them in action, evoke affection or admiration. Very few of them, “Big 
Bill” Haywood excepted, possessed the gift of phrasing the theology of 
radical doctrine in typically American terms that the American common 
man could readily understand. The party they created, moreover, was 
never quite certain about the tactics that it should employ. Its various 
wings could never decide whether to concentrate on industrial activity 
or political agitation; and that confusion was further compounded by 
uncertainty as to whether the trade-union was a dangerous reformist 
association or the chosen weapon of the class struggle. The problem of 
method —the bugbear of all revolutionary movements — divided those 
who believed in violence from those who saw violence as an objectionable 
doctrine of French syndicalism. All those difficulties, in turn, were 
exacerbated by the unique problems of theory and practice suggested 
by the American environment. The geographical size of the country pro- 
hibited the easy emergence of a national outlook. There has been no 
red Paris in America to provide a tradition of insurrectionism at the 
center of national events; it is clear, therefore, that what divided men like 
Hillquit and Haywood was, quite simply, the difference between the 
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experience of a New York middle-class lawyer and that of a labor leader 
schooled in the savage industrial warfare of the Colorado mining towns. 
The very success of American capitalism, again, deferred the growth of 
class-consciousness on the European model. The American social structure, 
even in 1900, was far too complex to be comprehended within the 
Marxian framework of two irreconcilable classes. The American socialist 
quite patently failed to appreciate how deeply the gospel of individual 
success had bitten into the mind of an immigrant proletariat only too 
eager to forget the necessity of poverty. Indeed, he himself was often far 
more American than he realized. Nor was he immune to the temper 
of Anglo-Saxon bigotry; few pages of Mr. Kipnis’ book are more distressing 
than those in which he tells how the Socialist party ranged itself with 
the worst racist elements to demand the exclusion of the Oriental im- 
migrant from the West Coast. 

Mr. Kipnis has read the literature of the period with a remarkable 
thoroughness. It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that he should 
have permitted himself to become somewhat overwhelmed by its volume. 
It would have been exciting if he had allowed himself to speculate — 
without the dubious benefit of prolific footnotes— upon some of the 
problems any study of the American Left is bound to suggest. Why, 
with the emergence of Wilson, did American liberalism lose the insight 
of men like Debs that its real problem was less political than economic 
in character, that its major task was not to become the pious purveyor of 
good citizenship but to inquire into the limitations that the private owner- 
ship of great wealth places upon the genuine exercise of the civic virtues? 
Why did the American Labor movement fail to learn the lesson, known 
to many socialists of that earlier period, that the proper strategy for 
a better America was alliance between an organized trade-unionism and 
a Labor party dependent upon neither of the major political organizations? 
What is the relationship between the refusal of that movement to consider 
seriously the development of a philosophy distinct from that of the 
acquisitive society and the notorious opportunism and factionalism that 
characterize it still today? The answers to these questions are, indeed, 
in some way implicit in the book. It would have been worth while, never- 
theless, to have made them somewhat more explicit. Both the questions 
and the answers, moreover, have more than an immediate interest in the 
contemporary crisis of American liberalism. For all history, as Croce 
said, is contemporary history; in the mistakes of yesterday men may per- 
ceive the secret clues that may guide them to the solution of the problems 


of tomorrow. 
Gorpon K. Lewis. 


Harvard University. 
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Wellsprings of Democracy: Guidance for Local Societies. By JoHN M. 
Brewer. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. xii, 232. 
$4.50.) 


This little book discusses techniques in a setting designed to under- 
score the attitudes necessary for democratic decision-making. Accordingly, 
an attempt here to examine critically the various detailed suggestions 
would be impossible. In general, the attitudes and the suggestions on 
procedure are summaries of what effective democratic societies have found 
useful. 

At least one vital objection must be raised to this volume. In chapter 
13 the author attempts to prove that a democratic form of organization 
must be used. Here he goes beyond his utilitarian arguments about 
effective living together and attempts to prove that democracy is supported 
by what he calls “metaphysics.” First, he seeks to establish the validity 
of democracy by Biblical quotations and implies that the quotations must 


themselves be valid because leading statesmen, notably Lincoln, have used 
the Bible. 


His second “proof” can only be quoted: 


You who are members of an organization can communicate with each other. You seem 
to have been constituted of patterns nearly enough alike to have a common basis or 
principle. This cause or law is obviously outside of you, above you . . . this common basis 
or principle is favored, fostered, made secure, implemented, improved, in proportion as 
you all manifest what is commonly called good. And it is injured, impaired, and made 
insecure when many of you do what is usually recognized as wrong. A common pat- 
tern, dependent for fruition on good action. 


Other bases, most of them implanted in the human heart at its best, are individual 
conscience, equity, inner philosophy of life, brotherly love, the Golden Rule, good will, 
etiquette, common custom, desire for excellence, progressiveness, prayer, and study to 
show oneself approved of God and man. 


Democracy may well be the only defensible process for reaching 
what must be our expedient decisions about public goals because we have 
no method for establishing which decisions are correct. But Mr. Brewer’s 
attempt to advance a metaphysical basis for democracy calls to mind 
the advice of David Hume: “Let us ask, does it contain any abstract rea- 
soning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit 
it then to the flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion.” 


DaniEL M. OcpeEN, Jr. 
The State College of Washington. 
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Monopoly and Social Control. By Henry A. WeLts. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 158. $3.25.) 


Less than half of Mr. Wells’s little book is really concerned with the 
actual problem of monopolies in American economic life; and even there, 


the author suggests that somehow social control ought to make monopolies 
knuckle under, but remains curiously vague as to the means. This is a 
pity, for Mr. Wells has aspired to treat of an important subject, and a great 
many Americans, are in hearty sympathy with his general thesis: that 
the economic monopoly is a menace to American social traditions, that 
socialism follows upon the heels of monopolistic capitalism, and that our 
need to contend effectively against what Wilhelm Ropke calls “the cult 
of the colossal” is most urgent. 

But Mr. Wells’s book is almost useless to us in this difficulty. Mr. 
Wendell Berge, in his introduction, informs us that he can honestly say 
that “Monopoly and Social Control is the most illuminating document 
written in our time.” This reviewer can honestly say that he has seldom 
read such nonsense as Mr. Berge’s commendation. For Monopoly and 
Social Control, hampered from its first pages by the dismal rhetoric of 
social science, struggles futilely to escape from a mass of quotation (not 
all of it pertinent) and from the incubus of First Principles exhaustively 
considered. Mr. Wells has fallen victim to the Minotaur that lurks in 
the labyrinth of Hegelian philosophy; at least, he wanders interminably 
through analyses of Hegel’s theory of causation, through criticisms of Marx 
that have been better executed before, and through a curious chapter on 
“Attempts to Create Utopias” that has only the most tenuous connection 
with his avowed theme. He would have been better off had he ignored 
Hegel utterly and spent his time reading Adam Smith and Burke 
(Thoughts on Scarcity) and more of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
who had a good deal to do with forming the American prejudice against 
monopolies. Even when he does turn to the American intellect, he is 
muddled, confounding Dewey’s pragmatism with the conservative indi- 
vidualism which is what Mr. Wells himself really is endeavoring to defend 
against its enemies. 

Mr. Wells does not reveal much apprehension of recent economic 
speculation, and his political terminology is loose. The book has no 
index; but perhaps that does not matter; for if we are to find no better 
bulwark against monopolistic collectivism than this volume, we are lost. 


Michigan State College. RussELL Kirk. 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Far East. By Russevt H. Firtecp. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 383. $5.00.) 


The subtitle of this book is The Diplomacy of the Shantung Question. 
Either title is appropriate; for the international relations of the Far East, 
in this period, revolved generally around the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung; and Woodrow Wilson played a large role in the making of American 
policy, which was of prime importance, from 1898 to 1922. 

The book is of interest chiefly to those who are already familiar with 
the subject; it would be hard reading for the uninitiated. The author uses 
material which has been well worked over by participants in the events 
of those years and by other scholarly commentators. In addition, he draws 
upon recently-published official records of the Council of Four and upon 
various letters from and interviews with participants and people who knew 
them. 

The important diplomatic work of Stanley Hornbeck and of the late 
E. T. Williams receives due recognition; for a time these men were 
generally ignored by scholars of less renown who, too often, played no 
direct part in the unfolding drama of those crucial years. 

Since the author of necessity deals with his subject in great detail, 
he might have indicated the date of the transfer of Kiaochow to China 
by Japan in December, 1922. 

This is a valuable work for those specialists who are concerned with 


this period. The book is faultlessly written, well documented and, in spots, 
inspired. 


CHARLES ROGER Hicks. 
University of Nevada. 


Vom Wesen des Krieges und vom Kriegswesen der Deutschen. By WERNER 
Picut. (Stuttgart: Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag. 1952. Pp. 267. DM 
10.50.) 


A re-examination of the traditional concepts of international relations 
is a generally recognized need today. The body of knowledge which com- 
prises this adolescent academic discipline has so far not produced the type 
of generalizations which could serve as a basis for action. The vacillations 
from a humanitarian idealism to an unadulterated cynicism, which have 
characterized the brief existence of international relations as an inde- 
pendent field of scholarly inquiry, seem to reflect the inadequacy, or 
possibly the total lack, of an underlying theory of human existence. 
Nothing short of a thoroughgoing examination, in the light of critical 
history and philosophical anthropology, is required of the theoretical as- 
sumptions on which international relations have been erected. 

Such an attempt has been made in the first, and more generally 
significant, part of Picht’s book (the second part is a re-publication of his 
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earlier work Die Wandlungen des Kémpfers, Berlin: Friedrich Vorwerk 
Verlag, 1938). It undertakes a study of the essence of war in terms 
of the realities of human existence. A solution of the much-discussed 
conflict between the modern amoral view of war and earlier doctrines 
of the bellum justum, to which Anglo-American thought has in essence 
reverted in recent times, compels an inquiry into the fundamental and 
permanent elements of human nature. Considerations of this kind have 
led Picht to reject, as utopian, church doctrines related to war as well 
as the essentially similar precepts of Anglo-Saxon moralism and pacifism. 
The demonic character of power (here he follows the argument of G. 
Ritter, Die Damonie der Macht, Stuttgart: Verlag Heinrich F. C. Hanns- 
mann, 1947) is regarded as an ineradicable human reality. It is therefore 
idle to atternpt a substitution of committee meetings for battles, of votes 
for power conflicts, or to hope for a realization of universal peace through 
mere organizational means. However, power, even in its demonic con- 
ception, is not entirely removed from ethical restraints. Where it clashes 
with the fundamental postulates of ethics, it degenerates into sheer force 
and will not remain unpunished. 

The main theme of the book is not altogether novel. Furthermore, 
the reader remains somewhat bewildered as to how raison d’état and 
general ethics are to be balanced. Even though the inevitability of re- 
curring wars undoubtedly has to be conceded, possibilities — largely 
neglected by the author — of minimizing the frequency of its occurrence 
and humanizing its techniques surely are worthy subjects of inquiry. None- 
theless, this book is a stimulating contribution to the study of theories of 
international relations in that it points a way for the type of basic research 


which is so desperately needed today. Perea J. Puss 


Louisiana State University. 


Introduction to Political Philosophy. By W1LiiAM EBENSTEIN. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. xii, 330. $4.00.) 


Professor Ebenstein’s lucid and succinct volume consists of the col- 
lected prefaces to selections in his recent anthology Great Political 
Thinkers, together with a fresh introduction. Hardly a word is wasted; 
this will be a most useful college textbook, and those already familiar 
with the author’s topics will be refreshed by his directness and penetration. 

Although (as both his introduction and his concluding essay on 
Freud suggest) Mr. Ebenstein himself leans toward “the scientific tradition” 
and “humanist rationalism,” and has a soft spot for democratic socialism, 
he is remarkably fair in his appreciation of all the philosophers with whom 
he deals, from Plato to Aquinas to Bentham to Laski. His sections on 
Burke and on Tocqueville, for instance, glow with a generous admiration 
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for great conservative minds; and in the valuable critical bibliography of 
nearly sixty pages which is appended to his text, he points out the interest- 
ing homage which radicals and liberals of mark have paid to Burke almost 
in spite of themselves. 

Professor Ebenstein understands thoroughly Burke’s exaltation of 
Prudence as the first of virtues political and moral; and generally he 
himself is governed by this principle. At rare intervals, he is rash — in his 
chapter on “Democratic Socialism,” for instance, where he declares (the 
italics being his own) forthrightly: 

The strength of communism is in inverse proportion to that of democratic socialism. 
Some nations may continue to practice the system of free enterprise and to reject social- 
ism within their own borders. Yet from the viewpoint of the long-range interests of the 


free nations — the preservation of freedom and peace in the world — democratic socialism 
will prove the most powerful ideological opponent of international communism. 


Well! To assume the tone of an Edinburgh reviewer, this will never 
do. The strong current of events during the past three or four years 
simply refuses to sustain Mr. Ebenstein here, in Czechoslovakia, or Italy, 
or Britain, or almost anywhere else. Here the author is putting doctrine 
before evidence, and Burke would be down upon him in an instant. But 
Professor Ebenstein, a sagacious writer and a credit to Princeton, seldom 
slips into such opinions. I say of his new book what (as he reminds us) 
George III said of Burke’s Reflections: “It will do you good — do you good! 


Every gentleman should read it.” 
ys Russet Kirk. 


Michigan State College. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1947-1948. By Peter Catvocoressi. (Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1952. Pp. xii, 581. $9.00.) 


Documents on International Affairs, 1947-1948. Edited by MARGARET 
CarRLYLeE. (London and New York: Oxford University Press for 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1952. Pp. xxx, 878. $14.00.) 


The first of these books constitutes the initial volume in the postwar 
series of the well-known annual surveys which have long been provided 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It covers a full two-year 
period, as will the next volume; the one-year dimension will be resumed 
for 1951. The new series is under the general direction of Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, who now contributes only the brief introduction; his continuator, 
Mr. Calvocoressi, appears to have been well-chosen on the evidence of 
his work here, and he maintains the high standards expected of this 
series. Although the author states modestly that his “raw material con- 
sists to a very large extent of the writings of journalists,” virtually every 
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page demonstrates that he has drawn upon and carefully digested basic 
documentary materials. Further, he amasses the mountainous collection 
of facts, names, and dates which figure in the international developments 
described, and still succeeds in his objective of “imposing upon the events 
of the recent past a pattern and a meaning.” 

Divided into eight parts to survey the major areas of world relations, 
including those of the United Nations, but excluding the Middle East and 
the Commonwealth, which are to be treated in other publications, the 
present narrative’s inevitable theme is the growing schism between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and the roughly equal division of 
victories between them as the cold war advances. The author’s deft 
description of the East-West breach —the displays of great power in- 
transigeance and counterpolicies — contributes much to the effectiveness 
of the remainder of the volume, and as well sets the stage for its sub- 
sequent sections. The discussion of American-Soviet relations is treated 
largely from the American point of view, and not unsympathetically — 
in contrast, it might be added, to what the author describes as “the usual 
European avuncular doubts whether Americans yet know how to set about 
and conduct diplomatic negotiations.” Indeed, Mr. Calvocoressi suggests, 
in a typical example of his even-handed assessments, that though the 
United States’ sudden proposal of the Truman Doctrine in 1947 was not 
without its awkwardness, it was no more precipitant than the United 
Kingdom’s belated discovery that its economic crisis obliged the abandon- 
ment of Greece and Turkey, which called the new American policy into 
being. 

Of especial interest, also, in light of the continuing repercussions 
from United States policy toward China in this period, is the section on 
the Far East. The sorry story is once more related of the corrupt and 
collapsing Chinese Nationalist government, militarily inept, repressive in 
its relations with its own supporters, incapable of making effective use of 
the American aid already provided it, but asking for still more. As China’s 
situation degenerated into a vast confusion, it offered few hand-holds to 
would-be rescuers of the Kuomintang regime; for purposes of credit, the 
record here suggests that the Administration’s policies were as inconsistent 
as the Republican proposals were vacuous. 

Somewhat subjectively, this reviewer found three other sections par- 
ticularly effective, those on Eastern Europe, Germany, and Southeast Asia. 
Less so, in terms at least of the clarity with which the whole picture 
emerges, are those concerning Western Europe, Latin America, and the 
United Nations. American readers of the volume will probably be irritated 
by the use of plural verbs with the term “the United States,” and un- 
doubtedly be surprised to learn that Filipinos are called “Philippines.” 
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The second volume is intended to illustrate the Survey of International 
Affairs, and having been prepared first, allows its pagination to be cited 
throughout the latter work, and is thus of easy access for reference pur- 
poses. The volume contains some three hundred documents, gathered 
under the same eight subject-matter headings as its companion. The range 
of the collection is most extensive; for example, on the subject of the 
Jugoslav-Soviet controversy, there are reproduced the texts of six letters 
constituting the correspondence between the Central Committees of the 
Communist Parties of the two countries, and four additional statements 
and resolutions relative to the quarrel over Titoism. Included passim in 
other sections are such basic items as General Marshall’s Harvard Speech, 
The Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, the declaration of the founding of 
the Cominform, the Treaty of Dunkirk, 1947, the General Assembly 
resolution on the independence of Korea, and the Renville Truce Agree- 
ment. A few of the documents are reproduced in their original French 
or German texts —a fact which might be tossed out to those graduate 
students who complain they have no occasion to employ the modest 
knowledge of foreign languages still generally imposed upon them. 


. HitcHNer. 
University of Washington. Dett G. HircHner 


The American Approach to Foreign Policy. By DExTER Perkins. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 195. $3.25.) 


The Armed Road to Peace. Headline Series No. 92. By Bair BoLLes and 
Francis O. Witcox. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1952. 
Pp. 62. $0.35.) 


Professor Perkins, Chairman of the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, gave a series of lectures at Uppsala University in 
Sweden which are here reproduced in essay form. 

In discussing the question “Is there an American imperialism?” he 
concludes that our control has benefited the foreign peoples. Admitting 
some shoddy business practices, he thinks our respect for the doctrine of 
non-intervention is unique and our grants of economic assistance generous. 
Domestic commercial interests have exercised substantial influence on 
foreign policy, our corporations established abroad far less, and the bankers 
least of all. “Monopoly is not the characteristic form of American life 
today,” banking and industrial capital being well separated. Wall Street 
is not the seat of political power. 

Discussing the influence of moral ideas on our foreign policy, he 
finds that they have been powerful throughout our history. Woodrow 
Wilson truly reflected our faith in the democratic ideal. Today there 
is strong moral condemnation of the imposition of Communist power on 
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East Europe, though this is “not necessarily dangerous to American 
security.” The belief that we are defending right and justice is “one of 
the mainsprings of that courageous devotion which brings victory” to us 
in war. 

We have never gone to war over an “incident,” even in 1898. We are 
slow to anger. We have never fought a war “chiefly at the behest of 
economic interests.” Fear for our national security has been an increasing 
factor in our recent wars. We tend strongly to revise and regret our 
reasons for going to war after each one is finished. 

Professor Perkins’ analysis of the cyclical theory of the rise and fall 
of bellicosity in our history offers some hope that the period of postwar 
nationalism may again taper off into a considerable period of relatively 
pacific feeling, similar to the periods 1870-95 and 1927-37. Another 
depression might also work against another world war, since “it is in long 
periods of prosperity that the forces seem to germinate that bring about 
international explosions.” 

Professor Perkins’ discussion of the early stages of the Cold War is 
well balanced. Today he accepts the antagonism of the USSR and the 
U.S.A. as “an inescapable fact.” In weighing the opposing forces he finds 
that we are at a disadvantage since in the backward countries we “cannot 
use the technique of revolution today. The Soviets can, and they will.” 


He does not see how these oppressed peoples can be led along the path 
of moderate social reform or “how democracy can be imposed on peoples 
who have no innate desire for it.” The struggle for Western Europe is 
of crucial importance and the entire world picture is “certainly a por- 
tentous one.” 


Though phrased simply for a foreign audience the ten essays in the 
book contain many informative insights. 

This is true also of the excellent Foreign Policy Association booklet 
“The Armed Road to Peace” in which Blair Bolles lists all of our current 
armed alliances and estimates them as an effort to arrive at an equilibrium 
of power with the Communist world. This method of keeping the peace 
is “an experiment for the United States.” It is based on assumptions not 
yet “proved sound.” 

The greatest risk in this policy lies in the assumption that the many 
nations in our combinations will be held together by the one negative 
factor of anti-Sovietism. Lacking more positive cements, we may get only 
a mere “facade of power.” 

There are excellent sections on our efforts to unify Europe through 
NATO and other means. A “position of real defensive strength” might 
be created there by 1955, if the movements toward unity are not frustrated, 
and if the United States does not shift the focus of its attention to Asia. 
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A short section by Francis O. Wilcox presents strongly the case for 
and record of bipartisanship in connection with NATO. 

Tables and graphs portray the armament efforts of our allies, the 
comparative military strength and economic resources of East and West, 
and other factors in the current world struggle. 

Neither the book nor the booklet offers any hope that positive states- 
manship will prevent the power struggle from going on into a third world 
war. We are apparently at the mercy of the elemental psychological, 
economic, and military forces which play upon each other in the conflict. 


Vanderbilt University. D. F. FLemine. 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1952-1953. Prepared by 
the Staff of the International Studies Group of The Brookings Institu- 
tion. (Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1952. Pp. xiv, 
412. Paper, $2.00; Cloth, $4.00.) 


In 1946 the Brookings Institution’s International Studies group, under 
the leadership of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, began the publication of a series of 
annual volumes dealing with the major problems of American foreign 
policy. The volume under review is the sixth in this excellent series. 
Part One contains five brief chapters in which the present position of 
the United States is outlined and the major objectives of its foreign 
policy indicated: (1) “to develop a world system of independent states, 
each of which is politically and economically stable and militarily secure,” 
and (2) to prevent the Soviet Union from defeating that purpose. Part 
Two analyzes some twenty-six of the problems currently facing the United 
States. These problems are political as well as economic; they bear on 
military security and this country’s relation to the United Nations. The 
future of Germany, the integration of Western Europe, the relation of 
Spain to the North Atlantic Community are complex enough problems, 
yet they are —in the last analysis — dependent upon proper solution of 
the problems arising in Africa, in the Middle East, and in the Far East. 
Part Three is a problem paper dealing with the influence of raw materials 
on foreign policy. This is written in “a manner that illustrates the methods 
of drafting and presentation used by government officials when preparing 
to formulate foreign policy.” A recommended course of action is omitted 
from the paper. In addition to the well-selected references following the 
discussion of each problem in Part Two, twenty pages of excellent biblio- 
graphical material are included. A useful index is appended. 

In the immediate future more critical decisions in foreign affairs con- 
front this nation than in years past. Additional claims on American 
resources as well as possible new commitments lie ahead. The United 
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States has moved so suddenly into her present position of world responsi- 
bility and world leadership that her people are not adequately prepared 
to participate in intelligent discussion of the problems which lie ahead. 
This volume will be of immense service in university and college class- 
rooms, for it will enable the student to appraise the value of alternate 
courses of action which are open to those who administer the foreign 
affairs of the United States. In addition, this volume will undoubtedly be 
of assistance in the conduct of public forums where American foreign 


olicy is under discussion. 
settee WituiaM L. Strauss. 


Long Beach State College. 


International Technical Assistance: Programs and Organization. By Wat- 
TER R. SHarpP. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1952. Pp. 
xi, 146. $2.50.) 


Administrators and students interested in Point Four will welcome 
this much needed and admirably prepared comprehensive survey of 
technical assistance agencies and their work. The study slices neatly 
through the numerous bilateral and multilateral programs to present 
clearly the main outlines of their organizations, operations, and interrela- 
tions. Attention is focused’ on the administrative difficulties in globe- 


girdling enterprises which find their inspiration and their finances at so 
many springs and expend themselves in so many places on such diversified 
but often closely related activities. 

Dr. Sharp presents neither a directory nor a description of individual 
projects, but a balanced inventory of the machinery of technical co- 
operation. The background section reviews the pre-Point Four aid fur- 
nished to underdeveloped areas by private, governmental, and inter-govern- 
mental agencies. In examining current United States operations, the 
author inspects not only the Technical Co-operation Administration but 
also the pertinent activities of the European Co-operation Administration 
and the Export-Import Bank. The relatively small but complicated “ex- 
panded program” of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
justifies the one-third of the text devoted to its several schemes and their 
over-all working and financing problems. The regional measures of the 
Organization of American States and the Colombo Plan of the British 
Commonwealth are also discussed. The problems of interprogram planning 
and co-ordination are considered in a final chapter. In addition to material 
from published sources, the author has gathered a wealth of not easily 
accessible information from technical assistance personnel in New York 
and Washington. Apparently, however, there was not much consultation 
with representatives of nations receiving aid. 
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Dr. Sharp’s interspersed evaluations and suggestions show special 
concern for clearer statements of project goals, more careful advanced 
planning and co-ordination as operations expand, greater attention to 
appraising both material and social impacts of these programs, and more 
intensive efforts to find the finance capital necessary for the effective use 
of technical assistance. He counsels donors as well as recipients to avoid 
both excessive enthusiasm and impatience, and emphasizes the danger 
arising from the United States stress on short-range, strategic considerations 
in current foreign aid. 

Technical assistance officials and research workers especially will ap- 
preciate and acclaim the work as a pioneering publication about an im- 
portant and rapidly expanding field of international relations. 


. ; RICHARD F. CRABBs. 
Stanford University. an 


Realities of World Power. By JoHn E. KieFFer. (New York: David McKay 
Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. x, 336. $4.00.) 


Dr. Kieffer has written this book for the expressed purpose of showing 
the layman “why the coming war is inevitable, how it may be won, and 
. .. how the ultimate peace may be achieved.” The inevitability of World 
War III is seen to be inherent in the basic premises of Soviet communism. 
The author believes that war is likely to come soon, and that the only 
hope for the United States to successfully meet this challenge is to organize 
the non-communist world into a cohesive force capable of meeting ag- 
gression on all fronts. Dr. Kieffer is not alone in taking this position. 
Whether others who may agree with this general view would concur 
on the means of accomplishing this aim is quite another question. The 
author has anticipated that his will be a controversial book, but it appears 
to the reviewer merely as a confused one. 

Although styling himself a “geopolitician” and attempting to set forth 
a “geopolitical” analysis of the world situation, the author never seems 
able to decide whether “geopolitics” is a sound or a faulty approach. It 
is in one place claimed as being merely the application of common-sense 
thinking to world areas; as a blueprint of the type of analysis which 
every power must use to formulate and achieve its foreign policy objectives. 
Yet a few pages later the concepts of state sovereignty, the principles of 
international law, and the politics of the balance of power are all called 
“incompatible with geopolitical doctrine,” which is set forth as wholly 
a science of aggression whose only real aim is world domination. Failure 
to clarify the author’s initial position makes the entire book confusing. The 
basic plea is that the United States must awaken to the “realities of world 
power” and embark upon its own “geopolitical” program to counter that 
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of the USSR. Yet Germany and Japan are pointed out as “living examples 
of the fate that is visited on those who place their hopes and ambitions in 
a geopolitical program”! Again, although the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means is assailed as evil and disastrous, the United States is ad- 
monished to secure as many strategic positions on the face of the globe as 
possible and to do so by every possible means. 

It would seem that the only possible result of Dr. Kieffer’s program 
would be to offer the bulk of the world’s peoples the choice of absolute 
domination by either the United States or the USSR. Dr. Kieffer states 
that for us, “survival without self respect is intolerable,” but he is un- 
willing to admit that this might hold true for others as well. Illustrative of 
his position is his sorrow that our postwar German policy was one of 
rehabilitation rather than the fostering of a war machine, and his wish 
that Nehru “would concentrate more of his undeniable talent in his local 
affairs, leaving international high policy to older and wiser states.” Dr. 
Kieffer has confused “reality” in world affairs with brute force. In his 
scorn for the “pseudo-idealists” he has become blinded to the fact that 
something beyond military might has ever been an active force in the 
international arena. 

Not only is this a confused book, it is an inexcusably inaccurate one. 
Dr. Kieffer has attempted to become a “geopolitician” without becoming 
a geographer. The result is the appearance of dozens of errors of simple 
geographical fact; the chapter on Southern Asia hardly indicates even a 
superficial understanding of geographic realities. 

There is at least one point of full agreement between the author and 
this reviewer. It is the author’s lament over the gross neglect of geography 


in our social science training. — so 


University of Utah. 


Readings in International Relations. Edited by Freperick H. HARTMANN. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. xiv, 303. 
$3.50.) 


In his first chapter Mr. Hartmann warns of the danger of drifting 
“helplessly from idea to idea without method or direction” on the “vast 
sea of ideas” concerning international relations. He then obligingly tows 
us along a carefully chartered route through a series of stimulating essays, 
many of which can deservedly be called classics, on some of the most 
fundamental issues in this subject area. 

The course Mr. Hartmann follows can best be indicated by listing his 
chapter headings— all familiar landmarks: “Nature of International 
Relations,” “Nationalism,” “Elements of National Power,” “Imperialism 
and War,” “Diplomacy,” “Alliances and Balance of Power,” “International 
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Organization,” “International Law,” “World Government,” “American- 
Soviet Relations,” and “Contemporary Problems: Europe and Asia.” Mr. 
Hartmann has supplied some terse and acute textual cement which 
holds the separate elements in place and makes the whole considerably 
greater than the sum of the parts. 

One could go on to comment on some of the weaker selections, e.g., 
Harold Nicholson’s highly amusing but highly unscientific discussion of 
“National Character and National Policy.” But limitations of space suggest 
concentrating on a more fundamental criticism: that Mr. Hartmann sails 
blithely by some very crucial areas with little more than a superficial 
glance. The most unfortunate oversight is the author’s neglect of the 
very lifeblood of international relations: economic relations. True, he 
includes, among a total of forty-one essays, one by Dean Acheson which 
concentrates on the abortive International Trade Organization project, 
and three on imperialism. But where are the commentaries on reconstruc- 
tion, development, monetary policies, and trade policies (beyond the ITO)? 
Where are representative essays by such outstanding men as Keynes, Orr, 
Viner, and Feis? Why in the chapter on international organization is there 
no discussion of any of the economic and social activities of the League, 
the United Nations, or other organizations? No matter how narrowly one 
may define “international relations,” one cannot omit the discussion of 
such matters as these without giving the impression of looking at the 
world scene with one eye closed and the other half shut. 


Newadenlt Oden. H. Fietp HaviLanp, Jr. 


Racial Separation in South Africa. By EuGeNge P. Dvorin. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 256. $4.50.) 


The South African scene is “colorful” in more than one sense, and 
offers an abundance of interesting material to the student of sociology. 
There is really nothing unique about South Africa’s problems: every one 
has its prototype in other backward areas. The country may have a larger 
variety of problems and in some respects these are more accentuated, but 
they are neither “new” nor singular. Nor have they been inflicted by the 
hand of Providence: they are man-made — and man will have to solve 
them. 

Mr. Dvorin’s book is a useful contribution to the study of certain 
aspects of South African race problems. The author has taken great 
pains in selecting from a vast reservoir of authoritative material to present 
an objective account of the racial conflicts of that unhappy country. Such 
factual errors as have crept in are few and insignificant. His praiseworthy 
efforts, however, suffer from two major faults: First, he has devoted far 
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too much space to data which is already out of date, and ignored very 
important aspects which are indispensable to a proper understanding of 
South Africa. Secondly, his conclusions do not indicate in the least any 
possible solutions. Events in South Africa are no longer of casual interest 
to the rest of the world. Since 1946 South African racial policy has been 
repeatedly under consideration by the United Nations and the country 
has become a major problem of world concern. 

For more than one hundred and fifty years South African life was 
dominated almost entirely by the struggles between Whites and Blacks 
on the one hand, and Boer and Briton on the other. Europeans, who 
first came to establish only a supply station for passing ships, in the course 
of years became a permanently settled community. They wanted land 
of which there was plenty, but they also wanted labor to work the land. 
A series of Kaffir Wars followed, and the Europeans succeeded in acquir- 
ing vast stretches of land and in destroying the primitive tribal economy of 
the Africans in order to compel the latter to work as laborers or squatters, 
for Afrikaner and English farmers. For generations the overwhelming 
majority of Europeans lived on a primitive subsistence agrarian economy. 

In the seventies and eighties of the last century first diamonds and 
then gold were discovered, and a modern capitalist economy was foisted 
upon the country. The development of mining initiated and extended 
by British capital played a major part in race relations. The mines needed 
hundreds of thousands of Native laborers, and as the Africans were in no 
hurry to leave their homes to seek their fortunes in the mines — at an 
average of about two shillings per day —a little “prodding” was necessary. 
And so various Lands Acts were passed, taxes were imposed upon Africans, 
and other methods of a questionable character were introduced to “en- 
courage” them to work in the mines, with no hope of ever becoming 
skilled and earning decent wages, or of settling with their families on 
the mines. The abominable “compound system” was introduced where 
from 300,000 to 500,000 indentured Africans are forced to live. 

The Boer War and other factors created a very serious “poor white” 
problem, and twenty-five years ago 22 percent of the European population 
was living on a pauper level and another 11 percent was very poor. But 
in the last twenty-five years there has been an industrial revolution in 
South Africa which has changed materially the entire social structure of 
the country. Today 800,000 Europeans who, with dependents, exceed 
two-thirds of the European population, have become wage earners and are 
completely divorced from the land economically, albeit not traditionally 
as yet. The manufacturing industries now play a major role in the national 
economy and they alone can provide employment on a big scale for the 
present and future generations. The South African Industrial Revolution 
has also brought about great changes among the Colored and African 
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people, of whom about half a million are employed in industry as skilled 
workers, semi-skilled operatives and unskilled laborers. 

The process of urbanization of both Europeans and non-Europeans 
continues on a substantial scale. A semi-slave plantation economy is 
possible on the land: the abominable indentured labor and compound 
system can operate in mining: but industry must have intelligent workers 
who possess at least a measure of elementary education and vocational 
training. In addition it must have a local market for its products, and 
efficient production, if it is to export. 

The political philosophies of a hundred or even fifty years ago, 
whether they be based on “apartheid” of the Nationalist party, or Christian 
Trusteeship of the United party, are becoming moth-eaten in relation 
to economic development. South Africa urgently needs an Abraham 
Lincoln. Its productive forces must be unleashed to the maximum, or it 
will rapidly become a nation of poor whites and starving blacks. A nation 
cannot live and prosper on fantastic theories of “master racism,” but 
only on work, productivity, and all-round economic development. The 
Nationalists are pursuing a policy which must bring inevitable ruin to 
both European and non-European. It is somewhat fantastic to suggest 
that the vicious “apartheid” policy of the Nationalists is based on the Bible 
or on any standard of morality, as the author suggests. The Devil can 
cite scripture to suit his purpose, and admittedly Predikants [Ministers] 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches which have become instruments in the 
hands of the Nationalist party quote the Scripture to prove that color 
bars and racial intolerance are God-ordained. The Nationalists little con- 
cern themselves with morality, but because certain groups in their ignorance 
and arrogance pretend to act in accordance with Christian and moral 
tenets, it does not follow that they have any logical basis for their pre- 
tensions. 

The author’s evaluation of the role of the United party, the major 
opposition party, is correct. Should the United party succeed in ousting 
the Nationalists in the next election (to be held in April 1953), at most it 
will stop the terrible rot which has set in. To solve South Africa’s major 
problems there will have to be a new political orientation which may 
arise from a combination of industrialists, workers, professional men, and 
others whose future progress and livelihood depend upon the logic of 
economics replacing the fantasies of the present-day politics of South 
Africa. 

Liberalism, including Cape liberalism, has never been a force in South 
Africa. The slogan of the Cape liberals has been “citizen rights for all 
civilized people,” but it did nothing to help the millions of non-Europeans 
to become civilized. 
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The new forces which are gradually emerging will have to fight 
for a democratic South Africa just as the people of the United States 
found it historically necessary to fight a terrible civil war —not on the 
basis of sentiment but because of absolute economic necessity. 

Racial separation in South Africa has a very important economic 
basis — and that, together with the changes in the economic life of the 
country the author has not sufficiently emphasized. Mr. Dvorin is to be 
congratulated, however, on a conscientious job of work well done within 
a limited sphere. E. S. SACHs. 


Johannesburg, South Africa. 


In a letter accompanying this review, the courageous writer, whose political opposi- 
tion to the Malan government has forced him into court, states, “. . . 1 am awaiting the 
judgment of the appeal court in my case which was heard last Monday. Although I 
should win on law, I may have to go to gaol for six months.” 


Memoirs. By FRANZ VON PapEN. Translated by BriAN ConNEL. (London: 
André Deutsch. 1952. Pp. 599. 25s.) The German edition bears the 
title Der Wahrheit eine Gasse. (Miinchen: Paul List Verlag. 1952. 
Pp. 660. DM 23.80.) 


The author of this book is one of the most controversial figures 
in German politics of the last two decades. A Catholic and aristocrat by 
birth, who traces his family back to the thirteenth century, and a mon- 
archist by upbringing and profession, he was never popular with the 
masses of the German people. The adherents of democracy considered 
him the gravedigger of the Weimar Republic, but ardent followers of 
the Nazi creed, too, had only contempt for a man whose old-fashioned 
conservatism seemed to them incompatible with the revolutionary spirit 
of their movement. There were, however, many in the early period of the 
Third Reich who saw in Papen the leader of the opposition and the last 
ray of hope for Germany. His reputation abroad, particularly in the 
United States, is that of a master spy in diplomatic cloak. 

Papen was driven by ambition and what he chooses to call patriotism 
to serve his country under whatsoever regime. Endowed with remarkable 
talents, he lacked deeper political understanding. Papen was obsessed 
with certain ideas, which he felt impelled to carry through and which 
finally landed him in the dock of the Nuremberg courtroom, dangerously 
close to the gallows. Rising and falling, not once but many times, with 
the waves of fortune and the whims of a dictator, he has at last retired 
and written his memoirs. If they do not always make fascinating reading, 
it is because they are written in a rambling fashion, more detailed in 
certain parts than even the most interested reader would care for. On 
Austria alone, one has to plow through five chapters of more than 
one hundred pages. However, the memoirs are interesting not because 
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they present new political insight, but because they reveal the true per- 
sonality of the author. 

Papen’s role in postwar politics began in 1923 with his acquiring 
47 per cent of the shares of Germania, leading newspaper of the Catholic 
Center party, which participated in practically every government coalition 
up to 1932. He used his position as president of the board of directors 
to determine the policies of the paper and even to write occasional 
editorials. Although he was in almost continuous conflict with his party, 
he was elected as its representative to the Prussian Diet. 

His frequent attempts at having the Center party break with the 
Socialists and form a coalition with the “German Nationals” (Conserva- 
tives) met with constant failure. Papen claims this policy to have been 
“one of the major reasons for the collapse” of the Weimar Republic. 
That the democratic parties were unwilling to cooperate with avowed 
monarchists who shunned the flag of the Republic and denounced every- 
thing it stood for, is still beyond von Papen’s understanding. His negative 
attitude toward Weimar goes as far as to lament the “level of depravity” 
to which literature and the visual arts sank during that period, an opinion 
that will be shared by very few men of knowledge and artistic taste. 
When he reluctantly (as Papen claims) complied with President Hinden- 
burg’s request to accept the chancellorship in June, 1932, he broke with 
his party, whose leader Dr. Kaas, because of his allegiance to Chancellor 
Briining, refused to support Papen. According to Papen, it was General 
von Schleicher who instigated Briining’s forced resignation and his replace- 
ment with Papen. Although admitting that Briining’s plans for land 
reform may have contributed to the latter’s dismissal, Papen feels they 
were only a minor factor in the President’s decision to change his chancel- 
lor. Here, Papen tries to prove that it was not he who was responsible 
for overthrowing Germany’s last democratic administration. Yet it was 
Papen’s obsession that democracy had failed and that the country must 
be governed by an elite enjoying nothing but the confidence of the 
President. Even today, Herr von Papen has no idea of how unpopular 
he was. 

It is hard to think of any group of men less suited to govern the 
German people than Papen’s cabinet, which, being strong enough to 
depose the Prussian administration of the Weimar coalition parties by a 
coup d’état, only succeeded in increasing the number of Nazi representa- 
tives in the Reichstag from 107 to 230. The British Ambassador, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, whom the author is honest enough to quote, hit the bull’s-eye 
when he reported: “Herr von Papen is convinced that in some mysterious 
way, he possesses a popular mandate to govern the country and even 
to reform the Constitution. . . . He is obsessed with the idea that the 
political parties are in no sense representative . . . and that the real 
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desire of the country is for authoritative government, the limitation of. 
parliamentary influence and the reform of the institutions set up at 
Weimar” (p. 198). 

Papen actually believed in Goering’s lie that the Reichstag fire 
was part of a Communist plot, in spite of the apparent unlikeliness that 
a Dutchman would have been assigned to this job, a Dutchman fully 
equipped with a foreign passport and a membership card of the Communist 
party, who was promptly caught on the spot and confessed at once 
(cf. Kélnische Zeitung, Feb. 28, 1933). Although Rudolf Diels, chief of 
Goering’s police, is quoted by Papen as having said that until 1945 he 
was convinced the Nazis started the fire, and only changed his mind 
because Goering denied it in the Nuremberg prison shortly before his 
death, Papen has “still an open mind as to how the fire was caused.” 
Such is the mental structure of the man who alleges that he undertook 
to check Hitler in the fateful year of 1933. 

Papen’s remarks on the Enabling Act are correct in as much as they 
stress the fact that the act was passed by a constitutional majority of 
Parliament and that it provided the basis for Hitler’s dictatorship. Whether 
this basis was legal as he claims is open to grave doubt, for one could 
well argue that no law could constitutionally sign away the basic institu- 
tions of the constitution. Anyhow, the law “enabled” only the cabinet 
as it was composed at that time; very soon it changed with Goebbels 
coming in and Hugenberg leaving, a fact of no legal importance to the 
author. 

Papen as Vice-Chancellor tried to function as a brake on the Nazi 
revolution. However, having no department of his own, his small staff 
of anti-Nazis was powerless against the wave of job-hungry, blood-thirsty 
members of the party. In a speech at the University of Marburg on 
June 17, 1934, he voiced the anxieties of all who were in silent opposition 
to the regime. It was probably the first and last time that anyone in as 
high a position as Papen sounded a public warning. The text of the 
speech quickly traveled through the country, although Goebbels at once 
prevented its being broadcast or published. When the Vice-Chancellor’s 
protest against the ban of his speech by a junior cabinet member was 
of no avail, he resigned. Two of his closest associates were killed by 
Himmler’s henchmen during the turbulent days of the Roehm purge, one 
of them evidently for having collaborated in the Marburg speech. 

This experience, revealing as it was of the nature of the regime, did 
not keep Papen from accepting the post of Minister to Austria when 
it was offered him shortly thereafter. The author takes pains to explain 
his reasons for doing so, but they are utterly unconvincing. A few years 
later one of Papen’s aides, von Ketteler, was murdered by the Gestapo 
after having taken for Papen some secret files to Switzerland. The Ketteler 
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story is dealt with at length, but again, it did not bring about Papen’s 
severance from the Nazis. On the contrary, in 1939, he went as Am- 
bassador to Ankara. 

What is one to think of the character of a man who continued to 
serve a regime that persistently killed his friends and close subordinates? 
Papen’s main argument is that he served his country, not Hitler. 

Papen goes out of his way to show that his aim was not the 
Anschluss by force but a gradual rapprochement between Germany and 
Austria. The idea that naziism was a disease which should not be 
allowed to spread did not occur to him. Although at the time when the 
German army marched into Austria von Papen had already resigned, 
he joined Hitler at his triumphant reception in Vienna and “shared the 
general intoxication resulting from the great event which had just taken 
place,” meaning the Anschluss. Of the terror let loose by the Austrian 
Nazis he saw, and still seems to know, nothing. Since Herr von Papen, 
in the German title of his memoirs, stresses as his only aim to reveal 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, one wonders a bit about the con- 
sistency of his actions and statements. 

It is not surprising, then that not long after the war Herr von Papen 
found himself in Nuremberg indicted as one of the major war criminals. 
Together with Schacht and Fritsche, he was one of the three to be 
acquitted. His description of the trial, and his opinion of the prosecution, 
the judges, and the defendants are interesting and to the point. Some 
things he mentions are not generally known. The behavior of the guards 
in the Nuremberg prison, and the rules which provided for lights cast upon 
the faces of the prisoners depriving them of sleep for over a year, are 
no credit to the United States Army, under whose local commander 
the prison was placed. Even more serious are his complaints at the 
unfairness of the prosecution. “Equality [between defense and prosecu- 
tion] existed only on paper.” The defense could obtain material for 
evidence only from the prosecution, and the latter frequently withheld 
such material, claiming to have none although it was produced in a later 
trial. Witnesses named by the defense were usually arrested and first 
interrogated by the prosecution. As to the legal problem of making ag- 
gressive warfare a punishable offense, there are some well-taken remarks 
concerning the tu-quoque argument. Yet his opinion of the Nuremberg 
judges is remarkably free of resentment. After Papen’s acquittal at 
Nuremberg, there followed the de-nazification trial, as the result of which 
he was kept in labor camps until 1949. Upon his appeal he was set free, 
but deprived of his right to vote and to hold public office for the rest 
of his life. 

There are some virtues one should concede to the author. It took a 
great deal of courage to make the Marburg speech, to support Austria’s 
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Chancellor Schuschnigg against Hitler at the infamous meeting at the 
Berghof, and to return to the lion’s den from safety abroad. There are 
numerous instances of Papen’s appealing personality and of his wit and 
humor in most uncomfortable situations. Yet there is also his sad limita- 
tion of political judgment, his myopic view of developments, his dilet- 
tantism and opportunism in politics. Against these shortcomings, his 
charm and courage stand out in the era of the Third Reich. Unfortunately, 
they were not sufficient qualifications for a statesman who undertook to 


stop Hitler and save Germany. iunes Gunsnen 


University of Cologne. 


Germany’s New Nazis. Prepared by the Anglo-Jewish Association. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. x, 76. $2.75.) 


This is the first tourist guide to the Fourth Reich. The book deals 
briefly yet in sufficient detail with the groups and “movements” which 
mark the survival and the rapid resurgence of German totalitarian na- 
tionalism. It offers illuminating details about many of the leading per- 
sonalities of these groups, and — what is of almost equal importance — 
it points out many of the hyper-nationalist facets of the major democratic 
parties in Western Germany. The volume does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study; but it is quite useful as an introduction to the morbid 
self-absorption and to the unrelenting desire for national power of much 
of German political thinking; and it indicates how little discredited Hitler’s 
ideas still are. Primary evidence of this are the persistence of anti- 
semitism and the growth of the League of German Soldiers which is 
organized clearly on the Nazi pattern. The book concludes with a call for 
support of German democratic forces; however, the apparent extent of 
German parochialism makes the efficacy of this suggestion sadly prob- 
lematic. Still, obviously no other avenue is open for the West, which 
can be the more successfully pursued the less we delude ourselves about 
the automatic character of its success. Good will in politics, as in personal 
relations, is its own reward only on the highest plane of consideration. 


; HERBERT SONTHOFF. 
Washington, D. C. 


Republican Ideas and the Liberal Tradition in France, 1870-1914. By JoHN 
A. Scott. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 209. 
$3.00.) 


This essay is an important contribution to the history of the French 
“republican” movement between 1870 and 1914 and to the history of 
democratic theories in general. Whereas much has been written about 
French politics of the Third Republic, little attention has been paid outside 
of France to the republican political theories developed during that period. 
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The author draws a fairly sharp distinction between two schools of 
thought: neo-girondism, which derives from the conservative, and neo- 
jacobinism which derives from the popular tradition of the French 
Revolution. 

Neo-girondist doctrine, whose leading exponents were Renouvier and 
Littré, grew out of an attempt to formulate a consistent body of republican 
ideas, to serve as a guide to the leaders of the newly-established Third 
Republic. Renouvier’s political philosophy was set forth over a period of 
years in his monthly Critique philosophique. He advocated: (a) govern- 
ment by the bourgeoisie as a whole, and not merely by an influential 
and extremely restricted section of that class, as had been the case under 
the Restoration and the Second Empire; (b) a republican form of govern- 
ment; (c) separation of church and state; and (d) rigid adherence to 
the principle of laissez faire on the part of the government as regards 
economic activity. Littré, on the other hand, based his political theories 
on a “republican sociology” inspired by the philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
As in the case of Renouvier, the leading role in Littré’s parliamentary 
Republic was assigned to the bourgeoisie. The Republic must have the 
confidence of the peasantry and must attempt to hold in check the 
revolutionary tendencies of the working class by a policy of “social con- 
ciliation” and national education. 

Neo-jacobinism became predominant towards 1880 after the entry 
into Parliament of the Radical Republican group, which later became 
the Radical-Socialist party. In contrast with neo-girondism, the neo- 
jacobinist movement was oriented to the masses. In the political arena 
its leading champion was Clémenceau, a strong proponent of social legisla- 
tion, who won great support among the French peasantry and working 
class. The social legislation enacted by the neo-jacobins became the basis 
of an elaborate philosophy of social reform (the theory of solidarité) at 
the hands of Fouillée and Léon Bourgeois. The theory of solidarité en- 
visaged society as a network of contracts, whose partial unfulfilment 
justified the intervention of the state through social and fiscal legislation. 

The author also gives some attention to the “sans-culotte” (socialist) 
tradition of the French Revolution which found expression in the socialist 
movement of the Third Republic. It is to be regretted that a more exten- 
sive account of this important movement, and of its influence on the 
thinking of the “republican” theorists was not given in the book. One may 
hope that the author, whose present essay gives evidence that he is 
eminently qualified for the task, will provide us with this as yet unwritten 
chapter on French socialist republican thought. 


United Nations, New York. Ropert G. Mutter. 
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The Parliament of France. By D. W. S. LipperpaLte. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xix, 296. $4.75.) 


Rules of legislative procedure indicate the nature of the legislative 
process of a state and some of the conflicts involved therein. Further- 
more, such rules are usually the result of a historical growth and thereby 
stand as testimony to the legislative traditions of a country. Often their 
stability is as great, or even greater, as the stability of the constitution 
which sets up the governing institutions; and in such cases the constitution 
is frequently adjusted to the rules of legislative procedure in its interpreta- 
tion rather than the rules of legislative procedure being adjusted to the 
constitution. 

D. W. S. Lidderdale’s The Parliament of France provides a back- 
ground for such a study of the legislative rules of the French Fourth 
Republic. Mr. Lidderdale, an expert in parliamentary procedure, has 
concentrated on describing the rules themselves. 

In the first chapter he outlines briefly the constitutional development 
of France. Chapter two describes the governing institutions of the Fourth 
Republic and the constitutional clauses which govern legislative procedure. 
Chapter three traces the history and outlines the general nature of 
French parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. Lidderdale describes in the next seven chapters the rules govern- 
ing legislative procedure in the National Assembly, dealing separately with 
rules concerning the activities and status of deputies, rules governing the 
organization of the Assembly, the rules of debate, rules governing com- 
mittees, the introduction and course of ordinary bills and finance bills in 
the Assembly, and rules governing relations between the Assembly and 
the executive organs. 

Chapter eleven describes the special rules which govern procedure 
in the Council of the Republic. The final section of the book is a handy 
glossary of two hundred and twenty-seven French parliamentary terms. 

In brief, the volume is a handbook of the main rules regulating the 
legislative process in France. Mr. Lidderdale describes the rules briefly, 
often comparing them with rules of procedure in the British House of 
Commons, and indicates the position of each rule vis-a-vis the other rules. 
Occasionally he gives the historical antecedents of a rule or inserts a judg- 
ment on a rule’s effectiveness in speeding up or slowing down the course 
of legislation. He does not attempt a detailed analysis of these rules 
with respect to the party system or legislative-executive conflicts. 

It should also be noted that the book was originally printed in England 
by the Chiswick Press in 1951, and that the rules described are valid 
as of December, 1950 — which means that some recent changes, notably 
with respect to the electoral laws, are not recorded. 


Kenyon College. Wivarp Ross YATES. 
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France under the Fourth Republic. By Francois Gocuer. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 198. $3.00.) 


The student of French politics will welcome Francois Goguel’s excel- 
lent study of political development under the Fourth Republic. In addi- 
tion to a detailed account of the fortunes, or rather the misfortunes, of 
the many cabinets that succeeded each other in the period of the first 
legislature, the reader will find a succinct presentation of the electoral laws 
of 1946 and 1951 and what is probably the best up-to-date analysis of 
the election of June, 1951. The author gives a clear account of the party 
alignments and coalitions and a detailed geographic and social analysis 
of party configuration and strength. 

The most interesting part of the book is the last chapter, written 
almost as if in afterthought, entitled “Fundamental Problems of French 
Life.” Here the author surveys the problems that plagued the Third 
Republic and are actually confronting the Fourth. The fragmentation of 
opinion, the individualistic and anti-state premises of the French republican 
tradition (“a concept of the resistance of the citizens to power and there- 
fore of resistance to government’’); the failure of reform and change because 
of the backward economic and social conditions of many regions of modern 
France; and finally, the sterility of ideological controversies over symbols 
rather than differences of opinion pertaining to modes of action —all 
underline the crisis of French democracy. The Third Republic had institu- 
tionalized these social and national weaknesses in the form of a political 
system that put a premium upon negative compromise and a weak 
executive. The institutional reforms brought about by the postwar con- 
stitution have failed to breathe life and strength into the parliamentary 
institutions. Mr. Goguel, as a result, follows a long and venerable tradi- 
tion by calling for reforms for the purpose of strengthening the executive 
and re-establishing a true parliamentary form of government. That such 
reforms as the unqualified right of dissolution will strengthen the executive 
and encourage the formation of national parties can hardly be questioned. 
But it is reasonable to doubt that institutional reforms alone will change 
the traditional negativism and individualism of the French political scene. 
What is urgently needed is a comprehensive scheme for social and 
economic reforms. It is encouraging to note that the author underlines 
the great significance of such postwar reforms brought about under the 
Monnet plan. For the political crisis in France continues to be primarily 
the economic and social crisis of the interwar years. 


ater" Roy C. Macripis. 
Northwestern University. 
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Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1951. (London and New York: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Pp. viii, 216. $2.25.) 


The Sudan Question: The Dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, 
1884-1951. By Mexxi Appas. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1952. Pp. xx, 201. $4.25.) 


No author who has to wait upon the slow processes of book publishing 
can today hope to keep abreast of the rapidly changing situation in the 
Middle East. Both George Kirk, principally responsible for the current 
revision of Great Britain and Egypt, and Mekki Abbas found it necessary 
to add epilogues to their works. Even so, since the appearance of these 
volumes, the coup of General Nagib has opened yet another phase of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations and introduced a new element into the Sudan 
question. 

Great Britain and Egypt is a revision and enlargement of the RIIA 
Information Department’s 1936 pamphlet of the same title. It traces with 
brevity and clarity Anglo-Egyptian political and economic relations from 
the outbreak of World War I to the Egyptian denunciation of the 1936 
treaty in October, 1951, and adds still briefer comment on events of the 
first four months of 1952. Based largely on British official documents, 
it provides excellent background for an understanding of the current 
diplomatic impasse with regard to the defense of the Suez Canal and 
the political future of the Sudan. 

In The Sudan Question, Mekki Abbas gives considerably more de- 
tailed study to one aspect of Anglo-Egyptian relations — the dispute over 
the status and disposition of the Sudan. The author is a northern Sudani 
Moslem, hopeful that the northern and southern Sudan may attain speedy 
self-government as a unit. He has endeavored, nevertheless, and generally 
with success, to present fairly and objectively the viewpoints of Egypt, 
Britain, and the various parties and interest groups in the Sudan. The 
problem of the control and allocation of the Nile waters, so vital to 
Egypt and so important also to the Sudan, is given careful analysis. The 
major interest and value of the book lies, however, in its sympathetic 
exposition of the recent emergence of the Sudanese people as a conscious 
and active party to the dispute over their future, an occurrence to which 
Mekki Abbas himself contributed as educator, public official, and journal- 
ist. The detailed narrative ends in December, 1950, but a concluding 
chapter, revised late in 1951, brings the story down to Egypt’s unilateral 
attempt to abrogate the Sudan Convention and to establish effective 
sovereignty over the region. Mekki Abbas sees hope for a satisfactory 
settlement in Britain’s frequently repeated proposal for the creation of 
an international commission to supervise the constitutional development 
of the Sudan toward self-government and final self-determination. He, 
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however, would have this an impartial commission appointed by the 
United Nations rather than one established, as suggested by the British 
government, through joint Anglo-Egyptian action and composed of rep- 
resentatives of Britain, Egypt, the Sudan, and possibly the United States. 
This first work in English on the Sudan question by a Sudanese scholar is 
worthy of attention by all students of the Middle East. 


Dp 
The University of Florida. PauL L. HANNA. 


British Planning and Nationalization. By BEN W. Lewis. (New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1952. Pp. xi, 313. $3.00.) 


This volume is a “brief reconnaissance report” upon the Labour 
Government’s six years of nationalization and planning, written by a 
professor of economics at Oberlin College, and based upon a short trip 
to Great Britain and the examination of a great deal of published material. 
An opening chapter is devoted to the subject of economic planning in 
Britain; subsequent ones deal with the major aspects of the nationalization 
program or features representative of it. A chapter on “Distribution of 
Industry” is a particularly valuable survey of an aspect of the Labour 
program which has been little treated. 

Indicating his “sympathy for what the Labour Government is trying 
to do,” the author proceeds, in a series of carefully organized essays, to 
explain what has been happening to the principal segments of Britain’s 
economy, the operations relative thereto undertaken by the Labour Govern- 
ment, something of the results so far, and the terms upon which the 
results may now and later be judged. His observations make out no 
conclusive case either for friends or enemies of the Labour experiment; 
he is more interested in explanation than in praise or condemnation. 

Professor Lewis indicates that though Labour planning has an ide- 
ological basis, it is “eminently pragmatic, born of hard immediate neces- 
sities.” He finds it less precise, and also less effective, in controlling 
economic conduct than generally supposed; the bulk of economic activity 
is free from direct government control or dictatorship; it is “certainly no 
threat to democracy”; and planning has been always subordinated to 
freedom. 

The author emphasizes how extensively the drive, initiative, and 
freedom supposedly characteristic of free enterprise disappeared in Britain 
well before any threat of nationalization. Several features of the program, 
involving the Bank of England, civil aviation, gas, cable, and wireless, 
aroused little controversy and produced little change. The nationalization 
of still other major areas of the economy came as the result of largely 
natural and inevitable forces. In the case of iron and steel alone does 
he consider nationalization “a reflection more of emotional ideology than 
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of severely practical economic considerations.” To the extent — and this 
a considerable one —that any government after 1945 would have had 
to undertake a radical husbanding of the nation’s resources, Labour and the 
Conservatives could not stand far apart on most of these issues. 

Professor Lewis insists that the British economy is planned in the 
most modest sense, and is far more the “offspring of immediate pressures 
than of deeply held ideological considerations.” He finds it reminiscent 
of the early New Deal in the United States — “democratic muddling — 
of a fairly high quality.” He concludes that “nationalization per se is no 
panacea; just as clearly, British experience has not demonstrated that 
its possibilities are illusory.” 

This reviewer would be hard put to suggest a more useful volume 
to one who wanted a dispassionate, informed, and balanced introduction 
to the subject. The volume contains a selected bibliography. 


ate ‘ Det G. HitcHner. 
University of Washington. 


The Law and Working of the Constitution: Documents 1660-1914. By 
W. C. Costin and J. STEvEN Watson. (London: Adam and Charles 
Black. Distributed in the U.S. by the Macmillan Company. 1952. 
Two vols. Pp. xviii, 465; xix, 531. $9.50 per set.) 


A number of volumes of British constitutional documents covering 


various periods have recently made their appearance. Of all those 
seen to date this is by far the most useful. Its success is primarily due 
to two factors: the period covered and the sources used. 

While the continuity of British history is such as to render any 
beginning point somewhat arbitrary, the student of contemporary Britain 
will find most of the documentary sources he needs in the period since 
the Restoration. On the other hand, two and a half centuries of con- 
stitutional history can be compressed into two volumes such as these 
only at a price which may seem high to some. Thus excluded are 
almost all documents relating to Empire and Commonwealth relations, 
to foreign relations, and to special problems of Scotland. Also, develop- 
ments since World War I are omitted. But within the limits set, selection 
has been well done and the documents are left to speak for themselves 
without benefit of commentary or introduction. The eighteenth century 
receives approximately the same emphasis as the nineteenth; and the 
beginning of parliamentary reform is properly illustrated as belonging to 
the former. 

Each volume is divided into four parts by form rather than by sub- 
ject matter. These parts include (1) statutes, (2) parliamentary proceed- 
ings (with committee reports and resolutions), (3) judicial decisions, and 
(4) a category called “Miscellaneous.” It is this latter source that is 
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particularly unique. It includes excerpts from a variety of places — 
autobiographies, diaries, biographies, charters, orders-in-council and many 
others which help, to use the words of the Introduction, “to show the 
wheels turning, the driver at the controls, and the direction of the journey.” 
The editors have attempted, somewhat unsuccessfully, to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in their classification by a system of footnote cross 
references to documents on the same subject in other parts. It is not 
apparent why this system of classification was used, although it seems 
traditional in such volumes. 

This work should find a welcome among teachers and advanced 
students of modern British government as a reference book. 


; i ; T . SHERWOOD. 
University of California, Los Angeles. Foster H. St 00 


The Commonwealth of Australia: The Development of Its Laws and 
Constitution. Edited by G. W. Paton. (London: Stevens & Sons 
Limited. 1952. Pp. xvi, 355. $10.45.) 


Although this book is essentially an introduction to the whole field 
of Australian law, it contains five chapters of interest to political scientists. 
One general feature meriting approval is the compilation of previously 
uncollected facts on the six states as well as the Commonwealth govern- 


ment. Another is the degree to which the several authors have included 
factual data in the text rather than resorting to long footnotes. 
Particularly good are Professor Sawer’s chapters on constitutional and 
industrial law, in which he presents a brief but clear picture of the law 
in its social context. An example of the type of valuable fact included is 
a breakdown of the percentages of workers covered by Commonwealth 
and state systems for settling labor disputes. Professor Friedmann’s concise 
outline of administrative law suffers from limitations of space, particularly 
in its coverage of administrative tribunals. Chapters dealing with law 
affecting the farmer and providing social services, both written by non- 
lawyers, sum up facts not previously available in a single publication. 
The major defect of the book is its lack of material on the numerous 
government instrumentalities which operate in fields such as radio broad- 
casting, power production, coal mining, and transportation. The omis- 
sion is particularly odd, since one section of the book is titled, “Legislative 
Intervention in the Life of the Community.” This is one major field of 
Australian affairs in which very little has been published in book form, 
although numerous graduate theses have been written on particular 


overnment activities. 
8 RusseLt H. Barrett. 


University of California. 
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The Australian Party System. By Louise OvERACKER. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 373. $5.00.) 


This book is a solid piece of research which should interest those 
who are concerned about the lack of party responsibility in the United 
States as well as those interested in British Commonwealth politics. It 
tells the story of the development of responsible and unified parties in 
Australian politics, which “reflects working-class rather than middle-class 
party was created after labor unions discovered that economic action was 
not enough, and the other parties were forced to co-operate in order to 
oppose Labor. Among the difficulties encountered by the Labor party 
were those of settling disputes between the political and union elements 
of the party and of creating a strong national party on a foundation of 
highly independent state organizations. The book clearly demonstrates 
that responsible parties can develop in spite of the limitations of federal- 
ism, although the Australian system of cabinet responsibility to Parliament 
aided the process. 

Some readers may object to the author’s emphasis on the Labor 
party, but she is accurate in characterizing Labor as the “matrix” of 
Australian politics, which “reflects working-class rather than middle-class 
thinking.” The Labor party has a longer and more stable history than 
the other parties, and its history is documented much more fully in party 
publications. 

The book is alive with facts based on primary and secondary sources, 
as well as on the author’s direct observation and her talks with many 
Australians. The distinctive flavor of Australian politics emerges at 
many points. There is detailed coverage of party organization and the 
struggle for power both within and among the parties. Party policies are 
covered in less detail, but there are numerous illustrations of disputes 
over policy. Professor Overacker accurately sums up the policy differences 
in the statement, “The parties may not differ radically, but the dif- 
ferences are clear. The party label has some meaning.” Among the 
many types of data not previously published are the popular votes for 
four elections in terms of party percentages. A commendable feature is 
the coverage of both state and federal politics. 


ates , : Russet, H. Barrett. 
University of California. Barr 


The Yugoslavs. By Z. Kostetski. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. xiii, 498. $4.75.) 


The Foreword of this book promises “an unbiased outline of history” 
— something badly needed in the case of the Balkan peoples. This promise 
is not fulfilled. The book has some value, but it is not a history in any 
sense of the term. The author has good intentions, but he has no under- 
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standing of the historian’s task, neither of the need for arrangement and 
sifting of materials, nor of the relative importance of facts and personalities. 
Useful as the book can be, it fails to help us see how things have become 
as they are today. 

What a pity that a volume so finely produced on so rewarding a 
theme has so many blemishes! There is only a bare reference to the 
celebrated Code of Stephen Dushan; the account of Strossmayer’s work 
is wholly inadequate; there is no mention of the Bogomiles, of Stephen 
Radic, of Trumbic or Mestrovic. Why drag in Dlugosz and leave out 
Dositej Obradovic? 

The spelling of proper names leads to endless confusion. No one 
uses “Visla” for “Vistula,” nor “Huniad” for “Hunyady,” nor “Romaic”’ in- 
stead of “Roman.” The author is far too concerned with showing his 
learning with respect to the Middle Ages, while presenting no real 
understanding of Habsburg policy in 1878 or 1908. The two short refer- 
ences to what happened on June 28, 1914, are unworthy of that world- 
shaking event; Sarajevo is not mentioned in the Index. Although there 
is much criticism, a word of praise must be said for the twenty-four 
fine illustrations, even though some of them do not come out as they 


should. WILLIAM ‘, Rose. 


University of British Columbia. 


Soviets in Central Asia. By W. P. and Zetpa K. Coates. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. xi, 288. $4.75.) 


This is a thoroughly uncritical, glowing, naive descriptive survey 
of the development of the Soviet Republics of Central Asia. The book, 
described by its publisher as “full and authoritative,” consists largely of 
a short history of the region which might well qualify for the imprimatur 
of the Soviet government, followed by what amounts to an expansive 
treatment of the texts of the several Five-Year Plans, interlarded with 
lengthy quotations from Stalin’s Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question and the Official History of the Civil War in the U.S.S.R. The 
authors are old hands at this type of thing, having previously published 
accounts of the First and Second Five-Year Plans, Armed Intervention in 
Russia, Scenes From Soviet Life, and many others. 

The present work, written after a tour of the area by the authors, 
is based on the premise that “whatever may be thought of the Soviet 
system . . . no one can deny that the Soviet national policy —a policy 
well thought out by Lenin and Stalin and their colleagues long before 
the revolution — has been an outstanding success.” If by this the writers 
mean — as they do not —that the “Soviet national policy” has been an 
effective, if sophistical, device for subjugating and integrating non-Russian 
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national minorities into the Soviet scheme of things, they are undoubtedly 
right. But if they mean —as they avowedly do—that this policy has 
brought nothing but truth, beauty, goodness, and love to these minorities, 
their assertion is open to grave challenge. 

This optimistic narrative includes numerous allusions to the “Soviet 
Power,” the “master hand of Stalin,” “Stalin, ever watchful,” and so 
on, which tend to render not only the authors’ premises but their con- 
clusions questionable. For example, the Coates scoff at the “legend” of 
Soviet forced labor, and “dismiss with contempt” the charge that “the 
great economic and cultural progress of the last thirty-two years was 
based or even in the slightest degree dependent on forced labour.” Again, 
the authors hold to the early Soviet theory that reform, not punishment, 
is the only valid aim of a proper penal system, although the Soviet govern- 
ment itself has long since officially discarded the principle. One wonders 
what reply the authors would make to the published accounts of Gliksman, 
Lippert, and countless others who have been inmates of these camps. 
There is no mention of the bold solution to the Jewish problem decided 
upon by the Soviet government when it created the autonomous area 
of Birobidjan—and its recent quiet liquidation of that experiment. 
Corollary to this, one wonders what comment the authors might have 
with respect to the anti-Semitic tone of the recent purge trials in 


Czechoslovakia. 
Wes tey R. FisHe. 


Michigan State College. 


The Life of Sarmiento. By ALtison WiLLiAMs BUNKLEY. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 566. $7.50.) 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s life resembles that of Abraham Lin- 
coln whose biography he wrote. Born in an isolated village in western 
Argentina, Sarmiento was a self-made man. Most of his education came 
from reading and observation, yet he became a great educator and the 
founder of schools, teacher-training institutions, and educational journals 
in Chile and Argentina. Exiled from Argentina when a young man he 
later helped to determine its future development. At different periods 
in his life Sarmiento was a shopkeeper, soldier, miner, teacher, editor, 
government official, and political leader. He served as an adviser to the 
Chilean government, as Argentine Minister to the United States, and 
as President of Argentina from 1868 to 1874. 

Combining Sarmiento’s life with a penetrating analysis of Argentine 
political development, Professor Bunkley portrays the struggle in Argen- 
tina between barbarism and civilization. Sarmiento was the spokesman 
for mass education, for imitation of the United States, and for large- 
scale immigration to build up the country. He fought Rosas, the dictator, 
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with his pen and as a soldier. Perhaps that is why, as Professor Bunkley 
points out, today in Argentina 

Sarmiento has been repudiated by the new personalism. His statues have been defaced 
by the “nationalist” followers of Perén. His pictures have been taken down from 
the walls of the schools that he founded. He has been painted in black terms by 


some of his latest biographers, and the historical revisionist school of scholars set out 
to destroy his reputation while whitewashing that of Rosas. 


This well-written, completely-documented biography is an example 
of scholarship at its best. Professor Bunkley spent two years in South 
America seeking material. He utilized most of the published works relating 
to Sarmiento’s life and times, all of Sarmiento’s published works (fifty-two 
volumes in the official edition), and more than 15,000 unpublished letters 
in archives, libraries, and private homes. 

The Sarmiento Anthology, which appeared in 1948, and this biography 
are eloquent testimony to the great loss Latin-American scholarship suf- 
fered by Professor Bunkley’s tragic death at the age of twenty-five. The 
manuscript of the Life was delivered to the publisher just before his 
death and was prepared for the press by E. Anderson Imbert and Miriam 
Brokaw. A twenty-eight page annotated bibliography and an eighteen- 
page index increase the value of the book. 

This is an important work. Besides being the first full-scale biography 
of Sarmiento to appear in English, it is one of the best books about 


Argentina ever written in the United States. 
Harry KANTOoR. 


University of Florida. 


Challenge and Response in the Middle East. By Heptey V. Cooke. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xiii, 366. $4.00.) 


After a general summary by way of background the author treats 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Israel, 
Iran, and Turkey in succession, analyzing their economic and _ social 
conditions, and showing the problems involved in attempting to raise 
their economic standards of living. The volume concludes with a chapter 
on regional planning and a number of suggestions for future policy. 

The author has presented a great amount of detailed information 
in readable form, and at the same time has showed at close range many 
of the difficulties of applying Western techniques to other cultures, 
difficulties about which an increasing number of writers are now warning 
us. The resistance of the land-owning class, the passion of highly charged 
nationalism, the absence of an adequate general-education base, popular 
inertia and superstition, the obstacles due to religious belief, the com- 
plexities arising out of tribal organization, nomadism — these and other 
factors are examined with care. His points are well taken, for in addition 
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to the particular problems of each area, there is the general deep-seated 
force of a whole way of life, values frequently going beneath the level 
of definition and description, because they arise out of the intimacy of 
life and environment over a period of centuries. 

It is discouraging to read that in half of the Middle East countries 
the already miserable living standards of 1919 declined in the following 
thirty years, and that in a number present conditions make it desirable 
to limit economic aid to moderate proportions. The chapter on Jordan 
makes especially interesting reading. Dr. Cooke thinks that this state 
provides perhaps the most suitable experimental area for programs along 
Point IV lines. Jordan is psychologically better prepared, being less afflicted 
with super-hectic nationalism and having already made interesting land 
utilization experiments. He suggests that if the vast income (derived from 
oil) of the sheiks of the small areas of Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrein 
could be applied to developing the Middle East area, and Iraq’s income 
could be harnessed to constructive ends, much might be done. Presumably 
the same thing might be said of Saudi Arabia! 

The author agrees with the Clapp Commission that it would be 
unfortunate to be led away by grandiose conceptions, that “pilot” schemes 
are necessary, that hope deferred makes the Middle East enthusiasm 
disappear (witness the Overseas’ Consultants in Iran). And he realizes 
that in the Middle East (as elsewhere) political emotions make rational 
treatment of regional economic problems difficult. The average American 
will probably be disillusioned to know that many Arabs regard Point [V 
with suspicion, thinking that it (like U.S. support to Israel) is a device 
to maintain a bridgehead for Western imperialism. Under the circum- 
stances, the effort to overcome the “strong, and perhaps insuperable, 
resistances” will involve much patience, deep faith, and a compelling 


honesty of motive. 
- LINDEN A. MANDER. 


University of Washington. 


Ceylon. By SypNey D. Baitey. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc. 1952. Pp. vii, 168. Text, $1.80; trade, $2.25.) 


The recent emergence of Ceylon as an independent polity has 
stimulated the production of studies on its background and present posi- 
tion. Some of these, such as Ivor Jennings’ The Constitution of Ceylon 
and Charles Collins’ Public Administration in Ceylon, have been issued 
as special studies. But the present work is designed to provide the Western 
reader with a concise one-volume historical survey. Despite the book’s 
generalized objective, it is of particular value to political scientists since 
it emphasizes political development, especially the period of British rule 
and the slow but successful movement for independence. 
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The author carries the history from the arrival of the Singhalese 
in prehistoric times through the later Tamil invasions to detailed accounts 
of the Portuguese, Dutch, and British periods. Material on the British 
conquests and administration comprises well over half the book. The 
later chapters describe the growth of Ceylon; from less than a million 
people in the early decades of the nineteenth century to over seven 
million at the present time; from a minor, though strategic, colony to a 
country of such economic importance now as to produce a fifth of the 
world’s tea, a tenth of the copra, a seventh of the graphite, and a 
significant part of the world’s natural rubber. 

Dr. Bailey accurately records the complicated development of British 
administration and the long and arduous constitutional negotiations and 
compromises. He describes the beginnings of the movement for self- 
government under Governor McCallum and the permanent effects of 
the political unrest of 1915 in establishing reform parties and move- 
ments. There is a nice summary of the work of the Donoughmore and 
Soulbury Commissions which laid the basis of the present government. 
The Independence Act of 1947, extending the provisions of the Statute 
of Westminster and granting the Ceylon parliament complete legislative 
powers, was consummated without violence or undue bitterness and 
resulted in the closest of relations between the Westminster and Colombo 
parliaments. Bailey explains Ceylon’s achievement of full independence 
without the destruction of British cultural ties in terms of population. 
“Nationalism can become exaggerated and extreme in the hands of un- 
scrupulous demagogues, but in Ceylon it was usually reasonable and 
moderate. The heterogeneous nature of the population made it impossible 
to adopt the extravagant racial, religious, and linguistic theories which 
elsewhere were used to stimulate a feeling of national solidarity.” 

Of special value is the well annotated bibliography covering the 
various political periods. Although brief, it lists the basic literature in 
this field. D. MACKENZIE Brown. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


Population Growth in Malaya: A Survey of Recent Trends. By T. E. 
SmitH. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1952. Pp. viii, 126. $3.00.) 


Malaya provides a study in colonial administration as well as a 
study in problems which are characteristic of many of the countries of 
Southeast Asia. Among these problems is the population question which 
has been very intensively analyzed by the author, a Malayan civil servant, 
while a Fellow of the Commonwealth Fund at the Office of Population 
Research at Princeton University. Smith’s book is concerned with an 
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analysis of population trends of the three main racial groups: the 
Malaysian, Chinese, and Indian. To a political scientist, the most helpful 
material in the study is contained in the last two chapters entitled, 
respectively, “Economic Activities” and “Prospects.” The author believes 
that since prosperity of the peoples of Malaya depends on the amount of 
tin produced and the amount of rice and rubber grown, and since popula- 
tion is increasing at a very fast rate in Malaya, the problem created 
by these two factors can be solved by maintaining a balance between 
the economy and the growing population. This is dependent upon the 
world demand for tin and natural rubber. Should this decrease, there 
would be unfavorable repercussions in the economic-social situation in 
Malaya, for unemployment and the progressive lowering of the standard 
of living would tend to increase the population pressure. 

The conclusions of the author are that should population in Malaya 
tend to decrease, the decline will come first in the Malaysian, the largest 
group in the urban areas, next in the Indian and last in the Chinese groups. 
The author believes that if the rate of population increase can be 
curtailed, Malaya will be able to live within her resources and not experi- 
ence the extreme population pressure which is found in India and China 
today. The text is interspersed with numerous graphs, tables, and mathe- 
matical formulae which all add up to a very informative monograph. 


; ; ' WiruaM B. BALLis. 
University of Washington. 


The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By Victor PurceLtt. (London, New York, 
Toronto: The Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xxxvii, 801. $11.50.) 


The author of this extensive study is University Lecturer on Far 
Eastern History at the University of Cambridge. He has brought to the 
present work a background of more than twenty-five years in China and 
Southeast Asia, during which time he was in close contact with the 
Chinese as a responsible British colonial officer and acquired facility in 
a number of the languages of the area. 

The study is begun with an over-all description of the distribution of 
the Chinese in the “Nanyang,” an account of early Chinese contacts 
with the region, and a pointing up of certain respects in which the 
Chinese of Southeast Asia differ from those of China, notably the family 
system, education, religion, and the use of narcotic drugs. Then follows 
a country-by-country treatment of the emigrant communities, beginning 
in each case with an analysis of the demographic aspects of the situation. 
This is followed by sections dealing with the history of Chinese trade 
and settlement in the country, the social, economic, and political position 
of the emigrants and their current condition. 
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Dr. Purcell’s book is uneven, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
By far the most complete and most commendable treatment is that of the 
Malayan Chinese. This is natural, for it was in Malaya that the author 
spent the longest period of time and did the largest amount of research 
on his subject. The coverage of the emigrants to Indochina, Burma, and 
the Philippines leaves something to be desired. Many of the author’s 
conclusions might well be challenged by specialists in the individual coun- 
tries of the area. Among the valuable features of the work is the careful 
manner in which the author disposes of numerous old-wives tales regarding 
the Chinese emigrants, as for example the often heard charge that the 
Chinese in the area are “unconscionable usurers.” This, observes Dr. 
Purcell, is demonstrably not the case in Siam, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
or Malaya. 

Another useful aspect is the author’s account of the growth and 
present position of many of the Chinese secret societies in Southeast Asia. 
It should be noted, however, that he has barely touched upon the causal 
factors in the development of such significant groups as the Tiong Hoa 
Hwe Koan in Indonesia or the Chin Sit Po in Singapore and Malaya, nor 
has he dealt adequately with the influence of such organizations upon 
the Chinese communities today or with their possible influence on the 
future position of the overseas Chinese vis-a-vis the homeland regime. 
Much remains to be done in this area, as in many other significant cate- 
gories of research concerning the overseas Chinese. A potentially valu- 
able study would be an analysis and evaluation of the loyalty patterns 
of the Chinese minorities in Southeast Asia, or relatedly, an investigation 
of the role of culture channels such as Chinese literature and education 
in the formation of such patterns, or again, an examination of the special 
position of the half-caste in the societies of Southeast Asia. 

Dr. Purcell believes the “question of the hour” is whether capitalism 
or communism will appeal to the Chinese of China and Southeast Asia 
as the means of survival. Since his manuscript was completed (August 
1950), the Chinese of China have made their choice (or had it made 
for them). Southeast Asia is still a question mark. The author notes in 
this regard that the one fact which impressed him most while making 
his survey of the area was “the feebleness of the attempt made by the 
Colonial Powers and the indigenous Governments in this area to under- 
stand the overseas Chinese and their problems” (p. xxxv). If we are to 
stem the advance of communism in Southeast Asia, we must first acquire 
an understanding of the peculiarities of the region and its inhabitants. 
The over-all effect of Dr. Purcell’s study is excellent, and the book can 
be expected to be regarded as the standard study of the Chinese in 


Southeast Asia for many years to come. Weasr R. Feurs. 


Michigan State College. 
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Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. By George McTurRNAN KAHIN. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 490. $6.00.) 


Professor George McTurnan Kahin’s Nationalism and Revolution in 
Indonesia is a first-rate synthesis of scholarly research, high-level reporting 
in the field of foreign affairs, and painstaking political analysis based on 
a tremendous accumulation of intelligence data. It should long serve 
as an outstanding example of how contemporary political problems of a 
non-Western foreign society can best be presented, described, and analyzed. 

The first three chapters which deal with the social environment, the 
origin, and the development of the Indonesian nationalistic movement 
reveal most clearly the breadth of Professor Kahin’s scholarship. His 
documentation, and his familiarity with Dutch, English, and French 
primary and secondary source materials are impressive. Later in the 
book he reveals the same exhaustive care in the compilation of materials 
which deal with what in essence are current events. 

The greater part of this study covers the period from 1942, the 
beginning of the Japanese occupation which brought an end to more than 
three centuries of Dutch rule in Indonesia, until late 1950, roughly the 
end of the first year of Indonesian independence. There is an almost 
day-to-day account of the struggles between the Dutch and the Indonesians 
(after V-J Day), among Indonesian individuals and factions, and within 
the United Nations over all the complex political, economic, social, and 
diplomatic issues growing out of the Indonesian struggle for independence. 
Yet so well has the author selected his points and his data that there is 
little, if any, feeling of being smothered under floods of material of only 
ephemeral importance. 

The mass of information concerning individuals, events, party policies, 
governmental policies, and the political activities of individuals (Ameri- 
cans, Dutch, Japanese, and Indonesian) speaks eloquently of Professor 
Kahin’s industry and his ability to ferret out relevant and fascinating 
political intelligence. This reviewer hopes that, for example, someone may 
be able to give a full account of the unusual activities of Japanese Vice- 
Admiral Mayeda, chief of naval intelligence in Java, who, of all unlikely 
people, encouraged young Indonesians to study Marxism and communism. 

Any aspect of the colonial problem is highly controversial today 
and revolution (or independence) in Indonesia is no exception. Professor 
Kahin’s sympathies are obviously on the side of the Indonesians: for 
this he will be adversely criticized. Yet he has also mentioned (if he 
has not stressed) some aspects of Indonesian conduct which are scarcely 
favorable to their cause. He will also be brought to task for this. 

Professor Kahin’s study may be paralleled, but it is hard to see how it 
can be superseded for some years. Joun M. Maxi. 


University of Washington. 
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Collision of East and West. By HERRYMoN Maurer. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 352. $4.50.) 


Herrymon Maurer is a former teacher of English in a Chinese uni- 
versity and a former member of the Board of Editors of Fortune. He is 
currently a lecturer at Pendle Hill and a contributor to some leading 
American publications. 

Collision of East and West is the first of what may come to be 
called “the collision series.” Mr. Maurer declares in his author’s note that 
succeeding volumes will deal with “collision with Russia, India’s collision 
with the West, the internal collision of the West, and, finally, the theory 
of cultural collisions.” This book is partly personal essay, partly history, 
partly political analysis, partly cultural anthropology, partly diplomatic 
commentary, and partly philosophy. Mr. Maurer writes with an ease and 
a grace that today are rarely encountered in either the academic or the 
journalistic world. 

Much of the material in the book is based on articles written by Mr. 
Maurer for Fortune. He expresses his gratitude to the magazine for the 
opportunity to carry on “continuing and detailed research” and to a 
number of researchers who worked with him. Consequently, it is odd 
that there should be a number of rather shattering errors of fact in the 
book. He quotes (p. 321) as a provision of the old Japanese Constitution 
what was actually only a commentary on one of its articles. He refers 
(p. 199) to a nonaggression pact between Russia and Japan signed in 
March, 1944; actually the pact was concluded in April, 1941, and the 
agreements of March, 1944, represented a very considerable stiffening of 
the Soviet attitude toward Japan. Unfortunately, the number of errors, 
slips, and misinterpretations of fact tends to undermine the faith of the 
reader in some of the matters of greater concern to the author. 

Mr. Maurer makes a number of sweeping generalizations concerning 
Chinese and Japanese society, culture, and national character and psychol- 
ogy. It is in the parts of the book dealing with these that the author 
seems to be writing more like an essayist and less like a scientific student 
of the societies he is investigating. 

Yet the author’s principal point is one that is well worth making 
and one that cannot be made too often: “the use of other persons or 
other peoples as devices to make oneself feel superior provokes hostility 
and leads to emotional or cultural collision.” Mr. Maurer stresses that 
this attitude has characterized the approach of the West and of Westerners 
to the East. He concentrates on the period from 1937 to 1947, yet the 
development of his theme carries him back to the beginnings of Chinese 
and Japanese civilization. Seen Dé. Du 


University of Washington. 
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Land and Peasant in Japan: An Introductory Survey. By ANDREW J. Grab. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1952. Pp. xii, 262. 
[Mimeo.] $3.50.) 


Little more than a decade ago western students of Japan interested 
in village life would have had to rely almost exclusively on John Embree’s 
brief but thorough study of Suye-mura. Attention given postwar Japan 
has enriched our scholarly fare, though in relation to the importance of 
village life, the diet is still meagre. In 1945, Embree annotated and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations published Nishikiori’s study of Togo-mura, 
a village in northern Japan. In 1950, MacArthur’s Natural Resources 
section released The Japanese Village in Transition, an analysis of thirteen 
villages prepared by a group of American and Japanese social scientists. 

Andrew Grad’s latest contribution to our knowledge of Asiatic agri- 
culture is a valuable complement to existing studies. Grad is the author 
of Modern Korea, an economic analysis which, by reading between the 
lines of official reports, established the fact of Japan’s thirty-five year 
economic exploitation of that unhappy land. The present study, with a 
focus on economic and physical aspects of Japanese farming, is a tentative 
sequel to two earlier studies by Shiroshi Nasu of Tokyo University. 
Despite its technical and statistical emphasis, it bears an important rela- 
tionship to the social and political studies of Embree and Nishikiori, for 
more than a quarter of the two hundred pages deals directly with family 
organization, village government, unions, and co-operatives. 

The research materials used are preponderantly Japanese-language 
sources, official SCAP reports, and field observation. Grad’s observations 
make a convincing statement of the importance of agriculture even for 
those not impressed by the fact that half the population works on farms. 
We learn now, as we learned of the pre-surrender industrial collapse 
earlier, that argiculture was badly disorganized from about 1943 to the 
surrender. Perhaps awareness of this knowledge in 1945 would have 
prevented the holocaust of Hiroshima. 

The land-reform program, regarded by many as a chief reason for the 
failure of communism in Japan, and now being studied by Egypt and 
India, is treated in some detail. Attempts by the Japanese since 1920 to 
solve land-tenancy failed, and it was not until the compulsion of the 
occupation that the situation was helped. Even by 1950, thirty-seven 
per cent of peasant families remained tenants in some degree. 

The condition of the peasant remains uneasy. Perhaps the most dis- 
turbing aspect is its relationship to the broader problem of population 
pressure. No matter where we run to hide, we are face to face with the 
appalling spectacle of an increasing population in a small area. Birth 
control offers no solution for the immediate years ahead. Increased culti- 
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vation or yield offer no hope since both are nearly maximum. Land reform 
has not strengthened the position of the peasants, for what material gains 
have resulted are vitiated by increased taxes and inflation which have 
reduced the living standard. 

Grad reposes faith in the potential of agricultural co-operatives to 
alleviate the poverty of the peasant. If better organized they would be 
able to resist excessive government interference, represent peasants in the 
legislative process, provide credit facilities and pool available capital pro- 
duction equipment. But the dominant political party represents old land- 
lord interests and is not likely to encourage co-operatives or to assume 
responsibility to improve the peasants’ plight. 

The broader questions Grad leaves unanswered. Will a discontented 
peasantry become a major factor in Japan’s capacity to resist communism? 
Will a fairly literate peasantry demand improvement in its situation 
through election of legislators more sensitive to its plight? Since food 
production cannot substantially be increased nor human production sub- 
stantially decreased, will commerce be able to provide food supplies 
to bolster domestic production? 

Answers to these and similar questions go begging. One is somewhat 
disappointed that so detailed an analysis is not fitted into a frame of 
interpretive generality. For Mr. Grad, approaching his problem from a 
technical base, finds himself quickly enmeshed in social, political, and 
international problems. He would have done us greater service had he 
been less hesitant to pursue his study to its full implications. 


Kenyon College. RatpeH J. D. BRarBaNnrI. 


Revolution in China. By Cuartes Patrick FitzGeRALp. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. ix, 289. $4.50.) 


In an age of hysterics and international tension Charles Patrick 
Fitzgerald’s Revolution in China makes stimulating reading. This erudite 
Far Eastern scholar has traced succinctly, dramatically, and with feeling, 
China’s social and political system and the influence of Buddhism as a 
coalescing force. The impact of the West in opening up the Flowery 
Kingdom by force, in concluding unequal treaties, imposing extraterritorial 
privileges, creating lease territories, concessions, and spheres of influence, 
building international settlements, and even restricting Chinese from enter- 
ing them, are treated with clarity and lucidity. Likewise, the establish- 
ment of Catholic missions, the constant bickering among Protestant sects, 
the collecting of China’s customs, the administration of her postal system, 
the draining of her silver, and the imposition of other so-called “rights” 
are portrayed with poignancy. 
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It was no wonder that Dr. Sun Yat-sen called China a “hypo-colony.” 
The West has done its job much too well in trying to keep China weak. 
The country was virtually bled white by the Western Powers who gave 
nothing constructive in return. Their duplicity reached its climax during 
the 1920’s when the Republic was tottering on the brink of chaos and 
needed assistance, which was not forthcoming from the West. 

Japan, in contrast to China, emerged as a World Power. Japan 
decided to expel the West from Asia and take over the spoils of imperial- 
ism for herself, whereupon China turned to Russia for aid. In the mean- 
time the Chinese Communists, according to the author, instilled within 
the people a deep sense of patriotism and anti-foreignism. Step by step 
the Chinese Communists developed leadership among their own ranks 
based upon Marxian doctrines and molded in Chinese traditions. 

Fitzgerald’s work is timely, opportunistic, and prophetic. The author 
implies that the Communist regime is here to stay. Once more in China’s 
long history the peasant, the scholar, and the mandarin have been united 
under one banner — the People’s Government, and have a common aim. 
It seems highly improbable that the Chinese people who have been 
betrayed by weak, rotten, and chaotic government will forget so soon 
the pernicious actions of the West within the past one hundred and ten 
years and become pawns or dupes of any outside power. 


Morgan State College. Rosert L. Gitt. 


Failure in Japan. By Ropert B. Textor. (New York: The John Day 
Company. 1951. Pp. xxiv, 262. $3.00.) 


This book, published just prior to the signing of the peace treaty 
with Japan, is a scholarly but rather emotional condemnation of the 
American-dominated occupation of that country. It is also a desperate 
plea for a change of course by the United States in its conduct of the 
occupation, written at a time when it was no longer possible to turn 
back the clock. Professor Textor’s proposals are more along the line 
of what should have been done earlier than appropriate to what was 
possible at the time of writing. He seems aware of this, for he observes: 
“If it is not already too late to change our Japan policy, it may soon be.” 
However, he is weakest in this area of what constitutes a workable policy. 
Dr. Textor saw clearly through the sham facade of co-operation offered 
by the still-powerful leaders of prewar Japan (to whom he refers as the 
“Old Guard”). He comments: “The feudal oligarchy of yesteryear .. . 
[still] . . . perches at the pinnacle of the power structure.” Its leader- 
ship, he notes, derives not from the legal pattern of power so much 
as it does from the informal pattern of interpersonal relationships, which 
he rightly regards as the key to the power structure of the Japanese 
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nation. Certainly the potency of this group has been clearly shown in 
the emergence of the men who lead the Liberal and Democratic parties 
and form the upper crust of the Green Breeze Society (Ryokufukai). 

The author credits the occupation with having started out in the 
right direction. But he also regards it as having strayed far from the 
path of rectitude and wisdom as a result of a basic policy decision made 
to alter the objectives of the occupation for the sake of building Japan 
into a bulwark against the Soviet Union and communism. Dr. Textor 
fears that a Japan bristling with guns will be at best but a shell; at 
worst, it may turn against us. Such a Japan would merely offer the 
appearance of a bulwark, and in a time of test might be expected to 
collapse of internal weakness. Says the writer: “Our policy must change, 
or we will fail. If we are unwilling to change our policy, then we must 
dodge the growing accumulation of hatred as best we can by pulling 
out of Japan as soon as we can. The worst mistake we could make 
would be to stay in Japan without changing our policy and expect to 
arrest the growth of Stalinist orientation with guns and troops.” Most 
observers will agree with this argument and with the author’s detailed 
criticisms of occupation policy and actions in the area of democratization. 

Dr. Textor is so overcome by his fear of the potential threat of 
a rearmed Japan and so angry with frustration at the seeming failure 
of more than five years of occupation that at times his pleas for a 
change before all is irretrievably lost are unreasonable. Frequently his 
anger turns into the sort of petulance one could hear voiced over 
the bar of any occupation billet during the latter years of our overlord- 
ship. However, aside from minor idiosyncratic manifestations and apart 
from the fact that he may have set impossibly high goals for the occupa- 
tion to have achieved (considered in the context of world politics gen- 
erally), Dr. Textor has produced a first-rate study. It should be an effective 
stimulus to further research on the occupation of Japan specifically, and 
to a study of the problems posed by military occupations in general. 


Michigan State College. Wester R. FisHEL. 


Slavery and “The Woman Question.” Edited by Frepericx B. Tottes. 
(Haverford, Pa.: Friends’ Historical Association. 1952. Pp. 86. $1.00.) 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in 1839, issued an 
invitation to “friends of the slaves of every nation and of every clime” 
to attend a World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London in the following 
year. This Convention is remembered in history, not so much for its 
contributions to the slavery question, as for its dramatization of the status 
of women and the impetus it gave to the feminist movement in America. 
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Much to the dismay of the British, certain anti-slavery societies in America 
ventured to send women among their delegates. Among these “female 
delegates,” as they were called, was Lucretia Mott, who was to become, 
with Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, a founder and leader 
of American feminism. 

The volume edited by Frederick B. Tolles is Lucretia Mott’s diary 
of her visit to Great Britain to attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention of 1840. This diary has never before been printed in full. It 
presents an intimate account of the Convention and the people in it, as 
seen through the eyes of Lucretia Mott. 

Even before the Convention opened, the delegates were in a turmoil 
over the “woman question.” Both British and American abolitionists 
denounced the “promiscuous female representation” in the American 
anti-slavery societies. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who was among the 
women delegates, described the opening day of the Convention as follows: 
“Entering the vestibule, little groups might be seen . . . earnestly discussing 
the best disposition to make of these women delegates from America. 
The excitement and vehemence of protest and denunciation could not 
have been greater if the news had come that the French were about 
to invade England.” By a majority vote, the women were denied seats 
on the floor of the Convention. They were allowed to sit separately, 
behind a bar and curtain, which enabled them to listen to the proceedings 
but not to participate. William Lloyd Garrison, the American abolitionist, 
vigorously defended the women delegates, and in protest against their 
exclusion, took his place with them. This discriminatory treatment had a 
profound influence on the minds of Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. They decided that women, as well as slaves, needed an organized 
movement to achieve their emancipation as full and equal citizens. They 
agreed to hold a Woman’s Rights Convention on their return to America 
and to found a movement to secure political and legal rights for women. 
Eight years later they held the famous Convention at Seneca Falls, New 
York, which marked the beginning of the organized feminist movement 
in America. 

Lucretia Mott’s diary provides valuable background for these events. 
The discussions and the personalities at the Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London, the resentment on the part of the women at their exclusion 
from the Convention, their growing interest in the status of women — all 
these things are seen through Lucretia Mott’s eyes. The diary is an 


interesting and valuable addition to the documentary materials of Ameri- 


can history. 
ry MARGUERITE J. FisHER. 


Syracuse University. 
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Meaning of the 1952 Presidential Election. Edited by JamMEs C. CHARLEs- 
worTH. (Philadelphia: The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. September, 1952. Pp. vi, 252. $2.00.) 


To review eighteen articles might be a challenging assignment, but 
in this case one is confronted with the problem of what not to say rather 
than with the difficulties of saying much. These essays were assigned, 
written, and published, before the November Election. They might be 
classed as philosophic rather than scientific or historic. Perhaps the topics 
were chosen without too much thought. Perhaps some who accepted 
assignments were not specialists in philosophy. Regardless of topics and 
authors, as we look back on the 1952 Presidential Election, we hope no 
visitor from another world will select this volume of the Annals as a 
sample to take back to his students or fellow-citizens. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Cuarces H. Titus. 


Politics, Presidents and Coattails. By Matcotm Moos. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 237. $4.50.) 


In 1948 that wonderfully erratic democratic phenomenon, the Ameri- 
can voter, refused to heed the strident prognostications of the “scientific” 
pollsters, who, in the fashion of the Delphic oracle, had reached their 
conclusions after an examination of the political viscera of the American 
populace. The election of Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952 merely pointed 
up the lesson which the chastened pollsters learned in 1948: the Ameri- 
can voter, like the favorite in a horse race, does not always run according 
to the scratch sheets. 

Today there are few fields of study in the area of political science 
which offer more fruitful intellectual rewards than that of the study of 
the American voter —his consistencies, which are many, and his ec- 
centricities, which cannot be ignored. In the past decade, many excellent 
pieces of scholarly material on one phase or another of this important 
subject have made their appearance. Indeed, one of the most notable 
trends in the writings of present-day political scientists has been in the 
direction of the analysis of voting behavior, with special emphasis on 
the attempt to combine the tools of the several disciplines in the field 
of the social sciences in an effort to discover what it is that makes the 
American voter “tick.” 

To this growing literature must be added the valuable work of 
Professor Malcolm Moos. The Johns Hopkins scholar has set for himself 
the extremely difficult task of discovering the possible influence of the 
major party presidential candidates upon the congressional tickets. To 
that end, he has subjected to intensive analysis forty-two congressional 
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districts which he denominates as “critical” because they oscillate between 
the two parties by votes ranging between 48.5 to 51.5 percent. Somewhat 
less attention is paid to sixty-four other districts where the vote spread 
is somewhat wider but where oscillation does occur frequently. 

The conclusions reached are not startling: in some districts, the 
presidential candidate may pull in on his coattails the party’s congressional 
aspirant; in other districts, the reverse situation may be true; and in still 
others, no conclusion can be reached. The worth of the volume is not, 
therefore, in the answers which Professor Moos has given to the inquiry 
which he has undertaken. He would probably be the first to admit this fact. 

The book’s value lies elsewhere. From the standpoint of technique, 
it marks a real milepost in the development of approaches of how to 
study political behavior. Here is an adaptation of statistical method 
which has substance. One is impressed by the amount of statistical 
research which was done, but far more impressed by the excellent fashion 
in which those materials are handled and interpreted. 

The most stimulating portion of the book is found in the concluding 
chapter. Here he is concerned with the relationship of voting behavior 
and the system of congressional elections to the broad and pressing prob- 
lems of party leadership. While admitting that faults exist, Professor Moos 
believes the system has served well. Further, he holds to the idea that 
the system is flexible enough to meet the demands of the future. Certainly 
his thesis is open to argument, especially by the proponents of cabinet 
government, but there can be little disagreement that he presents it well. 

No person who considers himself a psephologist (defined as one who 
studies elections) can afford to delay long in giving this work careful 


attention. ErNest R. BARTLEY. 


University of Florida. 


The People Elect a President. By ANGUs CAMPBELL and Rosert L. KAHN. 
(Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan. 1952. Pp. v, 73.) 


Reason may have been dethroned as king, but even in the social 
sciences it remains a distinguished citizen. The social sciences should not 
allow a study such as this to appear unchallenged. Even a student in the 
most elementary class in economic statistics would not think of presenting 
such conclusions from the data involved. To quote but two paragraphs 
(pp. 35-36) will make the situation clear. 

Almost two out of three Negroes did not vote in the 1948 election; the proportion 


of non-voters was almost double that among white people. Many of the non-voting 
Negroes answered the question on voting intentions by saying that they could not vote. 
Among those Negroes who did vote, the Democratic voters outnumbered the 


Republican almost 2 to 1 (Table 19). ... In any event, it is clear that the “party of 
Lincoln” did not command the Negro vote in 1948. 
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The topic of this study is “The People Elect a President.” The 
implication is that this is a study national in scope. In 1948, about 48,- 
800,000 votes were cast for the presidential electors. How many votes 
should be included in a statistical study of this nature in order to have 
the results worthy of moderate consideration, much less given such a 
value as warranting the dogmatic statements contained in this presenta- 
tion? Ten million? One million? One hundred thousand? Or even ten 
thousand? This report indicates that a grand total of sixty-one Negroes 
were included and that the greatest number of voters considered in any 
one phase of the work was six hundred and sixty-two. 

This study is not only valueless, but harmful. Untrained personnel 
may accept the results as valid; qualified people are shocked and alarmed. 
Responsible students in all fields join in hoping that such work in the 
future will be put where it belongs —in the trash basket. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Cxartes H. Trius. 


Conscription of Conscience: The American State and the Conscientious 
Objector, 1940-1947. By Mutrorp Q. SipLey and Puiwip E. JAcos. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 580. $6.50.) 


Several significant findings emerge from this objective and well-nigh 
definitive study. (1) The treatment of those who, on grounds of conscience, 
refuse to kill was in most respects better in World War II than in its 
predecessor. The criterion for exemption from bearing arms was broader; 
conscientious objection to war service was by reason of “religious training 
and belief,” as compared with the earlier rigid requirement of membership 
in a denomination whose creed forbids participation in war. (2) The 
treatment of conscientious objectors in World War II was, however, far 
from satisfactory, from the standpoint of civil rights. Those assigned to 
civilian service received no pay. President Roosevelt was antagonistic to 
conscientious objectors, and President Truman declined to receive a dele- 
gation of them seeking to perform more constructive kinds of work. Both 
relatively and absolutely, a larger number of sincere objectors were im- 
prisoned on technical grounds than in World War I. (3) Valuable service 
was rendered in World War II, by objectors acting as medical “guinea 
pigs,” caring humanely for the mentally ill, building latrines in hookwork- 
infested regions of the South, etc. (4) The service actually rendered, 
however, was small in comparison with the capabilities and offers of the 
persons involved. Selective Service favored projects — such as the physical 
maintenance of national parks —in which the objectors would be incon- 
spicuous and their work menial. The socially important projects previously 
mentioned were approved grudgingly and after delays. 
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In the light of these findings, the recommendations made in the 
last chapter of the book seem well founded: that not only religious but 
also humanitarian objectors be recognized, with a view to preventing 
imprisonment for conscience; that they be paid at the same rate as those 
in the armed services, to avoid inflicting a financial punishment on 
dependents; and that they be assigned to projects of high social usefulness. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM GERBER. 


Fundamentals of Political Science. Edited by Ossip K. FLECHTHEIM. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1952. Pp. vii, 587. $5.50.) 


This volume, a symposium by the editor and seven collaborators, is 
intended as a textbook for the introductory course in political science. 
It contains eight parts — a two-chapter introduction, a concluding chapter, 
and six major topical divisions each of which are divided into four 
chapters. While this arrangement provides a symmetrical outline, it 
does not necessarily allow a well-balanced treatment of the various topics. 

Professor Flechtheim notes that “in political science . . . selection 
of topics is much . .. a matter of personal preference.” While the authors 
give some attention to all pertinent topics, many readers will question the 
emphasis and the apportionment of space. Four chapters are assigned to 
the international field and four chapters to public opinion and political 
parties, but only one short chapter (twenty-four pages) is devoted to the 
executive, local government, and public administration. Obviously these 
important topics cannot be covered adequately in such short compass. 
The discussions of pressure groups, the electoral processes, and federalism 
are also too brief and superficial to be satisfactory. 

The central theme of the book is that political science is the study 
of political power and political purpose. A commendable effort has been 
made to integrate concepts and materials from the related fields of 
anthropology, history, philosophy, psychology, and sociology. However, 
with the exception of the introductory chapters and the excellent brief 
history of political thought and institutions, the volume departs very little 
from the conventional approach found in other textbooks in this field. 

By concerning themselves primarily with basic principles and prob- 
lems, the authors have avoided encumbering the volume with incon- 
sequential details. While in no sense is this a textbook in comparative 
government, illustrations are drawn from the governments of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The 
contradictory opinions and repetitious discussions so often found in 


symposia of this type are noticeably lacking. Henay A. Tuanen. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College. 
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The New Dictionary of American History. By MicHAEL MartTIN and 
LEONARD GELBER. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. vi, 
695. $10.00.) 


This book embodies more than a half-million words, comprising more 
than four thousand articles. Of these, more than thirteen hundred are 
biographical. The men and women discussed represent a wide range 
of activities — politics, painting, literature, folklore, sports, and various 
other fields. Yet the book is a great deal more than a_ biographical 
dictionary. 

The editors have elected to include the major features of the geog- 
raphy and history characterizing the various states of the Union, along 
with data on their populations and industrial products. Commercial in- 
dustries fare generously in comparison with the arts. Various industries 
have individual entries, many of them about half a page in length, stating 
the more salient features of their development. The basic processes of 
modern industry are treated in articles on inventions, manufacturing, 
assembly line, mass production, industrialization, scientific management, 
and comparable subjects. Events frequently regarded as closely related 
to these industrial developments are treated in articles on population, 
urbanization, immigration, slums, unemployment, panics, and the Great 
Depression. Political institutions, laws, international relations, wars and 
battles, come in for attention, and abstract concepts such as absentee 
ownership, free enterprise, laissez-faire, property rights, and bureaucracy 
are discussed. Readers feeling that these matters are unduly abstruse and 
remote may select from such diverse topics as Hydrogen Bomb, “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion,” “I Had Rather Be Right than be President,” 
and Paul Bunyan. Kilroy, alas, is not here. 

Political scientists may be amused to observe that a tennis champion 
gets one line more than Alexis de Tocqueville, and sports followers may 
be surprised that there is a separate entry for Bill Tilden but none for 
Babe Ruth. And why should there be an article on David Graham 
Phillips but none on Stephen Crane or Frank Norris? 

But all this is much like a guest’s grumbling about the presence of a 
solitary gnat when the host has prepared a banquet. The book fills a need. 
Numerous individuals and schools without ready access to the five volumes 
of the Dictionary of American History which appeared in 1940 under the 
editorship of James Truslow Adams should benefit appreciably from this 
one. And persons with access to the earlier work will find this one in 
many respects a handy supplement. 


Colorado A & M College. 


Wittarp O. Eppy. 
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American National Government. By Harotp R. Bruce. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1952. Pp. xi, 836. $5.50.) 


This descriptive and analytical treatise is organized into ten major 
divisions. The chapter organization follows the generally accepted plan 
used by other authors: “The basic principles and philosophies of our 
system of government, the structural organization and methods of function- 
ing of our national government, the interrelationships and powers exercised 
by the three great branches, the political environment in which they 
operate, and significant policies in effect in the major fields of national 
action.” 

Each chapter is written as a “self-contained unity” carefully annotated, 
and with excellent selected references. In addition the author has added to 
each chapter selected reading assignments from several of the more recent 
“current” books of readings. American National Government contains 
charts, graphs, diagrams and cartoons which are carefully distributed 
throughout the text and which enhance its value. 

Although some repetition is found in various chapters, this is one 
of the better textbooks in the field of American government. The en- 
cyclopedic information has been interestingly written, so that the student 
is not overwhelmed by imponderable data. 

Emory University. Lynwoop M. Ho.tanp. 


Introduction to Government. By RoBert RieNow. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 1952. Pp. xix, 583, xiii. $5.00.) 


As a whole, the book is logically organized, accurate as to facts, and 
free from imbalance. It testifies abundantly to the many years spent 
by the author in teaching from its outline and in perfecting the topical 
arrangement. Five main chapter groupings comprise: (1) introductory 
matter (theories of the. state, the question of power, classifications of 
governments); (2) thumbnail sketches of “the pattern of governance” 
in England, France, the United States, and the Soviet Union, re- 
spectively; (3) informative and provocative comment on certain funda- 
mentals or “fountains” of government — revolution, constitutionalism, 
civil rights, federalism, and separation of powers; (4) policy formation 
(public opinion, parties, elections, legislation); and (5) policy execution 
(administration and the courts). Two final divisions treat local govern- 
ment and global government, although these are somewhat outside the 
progressive pattern presented in the earlier divisions. Illustrations from 
the experiences of the four governments are skillfully interwoven to give 
vitality to the principles and institutions discussed. 

Though brief in compass, the book covers the essentials remarkably 
well. Two omissions, however, are regrettable. The section on policy 
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execution ignores the processes of discovering law-violators and prosecuting 
them before the courts—a phase of the administration of justice too 
commonly overlooked by political scientists. Also, the chapter devoted to 
the United States disregards the role of the Constitution in establishing 
and limiting the powers and operations of government; it is difficult to 
see how a realistic portrayal of American government can neglect this basic 
factor. 

The style, claimed on the jacket to be “altogether simple and en- 
gaging,” will be appreciated more by Professor Rienow’s colleagues than 
by students fresh out of high school. A distracting feature is the excessive 
use of center-spread subtitles, frequently four to a page. 

In spite of these few weaknesses the book will be very useful in 
the hands of a good teacher, since it is demonstrably a product of 


successful experience. Rosert F. Kanscu 


University of Missouri. 


American Federal Government: A General View. By HERMAN CLARENCE 
Nixon. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. Pp. x, 476. 
$4.00.) 


Mr. Nixon has added another volume to the evergrowing list of 
textbooks on American government. This one possesses two characteristics 
which set it apart from many of the other books in the field. First, it is 
short, including only four hundred and fifty pages of text. Unfortunately, 
sixty of those pages deal with state and local government. A treatment 
of such extreme brevity suffers severe limitations. Second, more than 
usual emphasis is placed on the functions of the Federal government, 
such as finance, agriculture, and welfare. These factors necessarily result 
in a very brief treatment of the remaining aspects of American government. 

The discussion of the background to our national government and 
the framing of the Constitution is adequate. On the other hand, there 
is a regrettable lack of information on “principles,” such as federalism, 
popular sovereignty, separation of powers, and the rule of law. The 
treatment accorded the vital subjects of civil rights and suffrage is very 
brief and general, with one short chapter assigned to each. The process of 
amending the Constitution and the “full faith and credit” clause occupy 
one paragraph each. In his Preface, the author states that “every chapter 
should be supplemented with collateral readings. . ..” It is probably wise 
to follow this practice in relation to any text in American government, 
but too much should not be left to the readings. 

Likewise, pressure groups receive a very desultory treatment, and 
there is no discussion of the important problem of the nature and role 
of public opinion. There are three good chapters on Congress and one 
on “Congress and the Presidency,” followed immediately by one chapter 
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on the Presidency and later by a single chapter on “Federal Courts and 
the Administration of Justice.” Such is the lack of balance which often 
appears in this book. 

Like other textbooks on American government, this one has its share 
of minor errors. An example is the author’s discussion of naturalization 
procedure. Mr. Nixon refers to the second step (filing the petition for 
citizenship) as one which “must be taken between two and ten years 
after the filing of the ‘first papers.’” Ten years was the period provided 
in the Nationality Act of 1940, Sec. 332, but this was a typographical 
error, which was corrected by an Act of June 25, 1948 (8 U.S.C. 732). 

Although the text has adequate footnotes and “Supplementary 
Readings,” the index leaves something to be desired. 


Oregon State College. Russett W. Mappox. 


A Grammar of American Politics: The National, State and Local Govern- 
ment. By WiLFRep E. BINKLEY and Matcotm C. Moos. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Second Edition. 1952. Pp. xix, 1059, xxiv. 
$8.00; text, $6.00.) 


The authors have been very successful in concisely portraying political 
problems and the political actions thereby engendered. Of particular 
interest is the awareness of the import of political actions in all levels of 
government. Usually, only the national and international implications 
have been adequately covered in college texts. This book deals also with 
the part played by the state and local governments in solving or shaping 
the nation’s political questions and problems. Relatively little space has 
been given to the appraisal of personalities in American politics, but there 
does not seem to be too great an injury resulting therefrom. 

Supplementary reading lists and an appendix with the text of the 
federal constitution are valuable and their inclusion highly commendable. 
There is frequent but judicious use of citations to buttress the text with 
authority and example and also to supplement in some instances the 
clarification of important ideas. 

The one weakness of the book, for which the authors can be absolved 
of blame because of the magnitude of the field, is its length. For most 
teachers of combination history and government classes, this volume will 
present a challenge in finding adequate time for all of its excellent ma- 
terials. After carefully reading and comparing this volume with many 
others, one is certainly aware that there are few textbooks in ‘this field 
which are so readable, so useful, and so practical. Here, indeed, is a 
definite contribution to the field of practice and theory in the American 
system of politics and government. —— +. 


Bradley University. 
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Law: The Science of Inefficiency. By WiLtiaM SEAGLE. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. vii, 177. $3.50.) 


This slim book seeks to provoke the lawyer and to astound the layman. 
Crisply written, entertaining, and replete with paradox and epigram, it 
will probably infuriate the former and puzzle the latter. 

Seagle, an able author of numerous popular legal books, begins his 
broadside assault of the American legal structure by describing law “as 
the science of inefficiency” —at best “flumbing and empirical” and at 
worst “haphazard, arbitrary and accidental.” To document his thesis, he 
presents a chamber of legal horrors. 

Included are discussions on the interpretative shortcomings of legal 
semantics; the sporting theory of a lawsuit, with the judge a timid by- 
stander; the procedural quagmire which envelops litigation, and the futility 
of any effective program of procedural reform; the inefficiency of criminal 
law enforcement — called “The Bogus War on Crime”; and the failure 
of governmental and administrative agencies to achieve legal efficiency 
(entitled as “Government by Inefficiency” and “New Horizons of In- 
efficiency”). 

Seagle concludes that legal inefficiency is inevitable in a democratic 
society if constitutional liberty is to be preserved and that law reform 
is no more than the “process of tinkering.” 

The sole flaw in Seagle’s edifice of reasoning is that he has first 
erected a straw man and then demolished him, an easy logical feat. 
Legal systems were never intended to be scientifically efficient. The 
administration of justice, both civil and criminal, is not a controlled 
experiment in a laboratory, nor a manufactured product of the assembly 
line. It has the limitations of being a civilized substitute for warfare 
and violence. However, it does not follow, as Seagle says, that law reform 
is unimportant. Frustration and disappointment there may be in its ac- 
complishment, but the necessity of continuing law reform to improve the 


administration of justice is ever present. 
Feuix F. Stumpr. 


San Francisco, California. 


Materials on American National Government. By JoHN M. SwaRTHOUT 
and Ernest R. BarTLEY. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xviii, 571. $2.95.) 


Materials on American National Government, a supplementary 
reading text for courses in American government, edited by John M. 
Swarthout and Ernest R. Bartley, is a superior selection of basic documents. 
The old reliables are here — Federalist Number 10, McCullock v. Mary- 
land, Mill on democracy, Aristotle on the state, Locke on the contract 
theory. But the editors have not been blinded by tradition. Huey Pierce 
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Long makes the meaning of a filibuster crystal clear; Merlo Pusey’s article 
from the Reporter wields the scalpel with skill on Senator McCarthy; and 
the Frank Kent of the Great Game of Politics day is dusted off and pre- 
sented without apology. 

This use of contemporaneous materials is the best thing about the 
selections. The authors have obviously read widely and selected judi- 
ciously. Moreover, their judgment has been sure in the editing they 
have done throughout. They have retained essential elements, discarded 
the less significant or repetitive sections, and thus created a readable 
text. This has also permitted a greater number of materials — one hun- 
dred and forty-nine altogether. 

There are two mild complaints, and these largely personal and based 
upon a somewhat confined local experience. With all of the use of 
contemporary writers or speakers the final product is too academic, too 
austere, not sufficiently near the level of freshmen. The introductory notes 
on each selection could be expanded somewhat both in describing the 
author and the nature of his material. Admittedly the editors usually 
give sufficient identification for the freshman of reasonable education. 
Our students, however, are not sufficiently prepared in political science. 
They are appalled by Hobbes, they think Gibbons v. Ogden is a lightweight 
bout, and Cardoza is probably engaged in Communist infiltration. At the 
same time they are interested in politics, in men and women in govern- 
ment, even in ideas and policies. Their vocabularies are weak, their 
ability to read with concentration limited, and their fear of abstraction 
very great. The authors say in their preface that there is a little material 
“that is pretty much froth.” There is not enough. Every section might 
well contain one or two “frothy” items, enriched, of course. 

The text is one of the best there is—and in paper covers, cheap, 


legible, and carefully prepared. a | eng 


Utah State Agricultural College. 


Federal Administrative Law. By RINEHART JOHN SWENSON. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1952. Pp. v, 376. $6.00.) 


Administrative law cannot yet claim a rubric of its own in the great 
law digests, but it is manifestly coming of age in the casebook and textbook 
field. Professor Swenson’s Federal Administrative Law is the latest in the 
latter category. It is a sophisticated effort (without complicated terminologi- 
cal innovations) to trace the growth and control of administrative action 
against a background of shifting ideas as to the proper relationship between 
government and the economy —a relationship that colors our culture as 
extensively as the church-state conflict colored medieval life. 
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Professor Swenson’s thesis is that judicial redress for grievances arising 
out of administrative action is no longer feasible because the matters 
at issue are highly technical questions in economics, finance, engineering, 
medicine, and other specialized fields of learning. Still administrative 
discretion must be “properly channeled.” Hence we must “continue to 
formalize administrative action into a coherent body of law, supervised by 
special courts of limited jurisdiction that are presided over by judges 
with specialized training and knowledge.” 

If the books that have appeared through the years may be taken as 
monuments along its path, administrative law began as a special branch 
of constitutional law. In this phase it was largely an application of separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine to hinder public control of the worst abuses of 
our commercial revolution. As this weapon lost fashion in the late 
1930’s, administrative law became a judicial device for frustrating ad- 
ministrative processes by superimposing upon them the requirement of 
court-like procedures. We are now in a third phase. “Conservative” 
forces, now firmly seated in our legislatures, are usually not willing to meet 
the issue head on by attempting to repeal regulatory legislation. But they 
have sought to accomplish their objective by “administrative code” provi- 
sions for various degrees of judicial supervision of administrative action. 
Thus in its current phase administrative law is largely a matter of how 
far the courts will go to honor these legislative impediments. It is im- 
portant that whereas during the first two phases of this history the Supreme 
Court in general was more conservative than Congress, now that situation 
is reversed. The liberal doctrines of judicial hands-off that were developed 
by the great minority justices under the old regime now play into the 
hands of the enemies of liberalism. Professor Swenson’s book is (con- 
sciously or not) a monument to this latest phase in the history of ad- 


ministrative law. 
WALLACE MENDELSON. 


The University of Tennessee. 


Administrative Law: A Text. By REGINALD ParKER. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. x, 312. $7.00.) 


For the last dozen years in the United States scarcely a course has 
been taught in administrative law or public administration in which James 
Hart’s An Introduction to Administrative Law [first edition 1940, second 
edition 1950] was not used as a text or put on “reserve shelf.” This 
distinction will now be shared by Reginald Parker’s Administrative Law. 

Both books deal with general administrative law, which, to use 
Parker’s words, has as its subject matter those legal provisions that are 
“common to all, or most, agencies” of the executive branch of govern- 
ment, and which, therefore, are “chiefly but not exclusively procedural 
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law.” However, the two texts supplement each other. Hart’s text com- 
bines the textbook and casebook methods, the actual “text” consisting of 
detailed introductory expositions which are followed by relevant cases, 
and it considers not only federal but to some extent also state and local 
administrative law. Parker’s text, on the other hand, is a systematic treatise 
on federal general administrative law, built on the fundaments of Kelsen’s 
Pure Theory of Law, and it serves in particular as an admirably clear 
commentary on the Administrative Procedure Act. (Both the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and the Federal Torts Claims Act are printed as 
appendices to the text.) 

Parker is a lawyer — he has been a member of the Austrian and the 
American bar, has served as an attorney with the Treasury and the NLRB, 
and has taught at the law schools of the University of Idaho and the 
University of Arkansas. As a lawyer, who is writing a text presumably 
for use in law schools, he presupposes that his readers are cognizant of 
the legal concepts. Thus, for instance, unlike Hart, he does not explain 
in detail the various legal remedies available in administrative law. His 
text, therefore, will make no easy reading even for graduate political 
science students, and parts three and four, dealing respectively with 
“Administrative Functions and Processes” and “Judicial Remedies” will 
be understood only by exceptional undergraduates. However, the re- 
mainder of the book — parts one and two, dealing with “The Fundaments 
of Administrative Law” and “Establishment, Organization and Jurisdiction 
of Administrative Agencies,” as well as parts five and six, on “Execution of 
Administrative Decisions” and “Damage Claims for Wrongful Administra- 
tive Acts” —may be read with profit by the mature political science 
major. Moreover, most chapters or longer sections within a chapter are 
followed by lucid summaries. Should nothing but these summaries be 
assigned on the undergraduate level, students will still get in broad out- 
lines a clear picture of the federal general administrative law. 


The College of Idaho. Grorce V. WotrFe. 


Grass Roots Party Leadership: A Case Study of King County, Washington. 
By Hucu A. Bone. (Seattle: Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington. 1952. Pp. ii, 40. [Mimeo.] $1.00.) 


Hugh Bone prepared a questionnaire for several of his graduate stu- 
dents and assigned them an investigation of the Republican district and 
precinct leaders of King county in which Seattle is located. Object: to 
find out if the local party organization amounted to much. Conclusion: 
it didn’t. 

Professor Bone discovered from the survey that the precinct com- 
mitteemen were less experienced in party work than those studied by 
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Gosnell and others in urban counties in the East several years ago, that 
they tended to come from business, professional, and self-employed classes, 
and were not seeking patronage, that 40 percent were women, and that 
more than half of the entire group were over fifty years of age. Although 
there was a small hard core of experienced workers, the large majority 
were volunteers with no strong motivation. One man, asked why he was 
serving, answered, “I was trapped.” The author characterizes the organiza- 
tion thus compounded as “loose in structure” and one with a “low level 
of activity.” 

None of these discoveries are surprising or cause for concern. Party 
organization throughout the West is notably “loose in structure.” Have 
the electoral verdicts in Western states been any less wise than they would 
have been if precinct committeemen had been more active in their domain? 
Probably not. Perhaps representative government has functioned more 
representatively in the West and elsewhere since party organization has 
declined in the precincts. 

We are in a period in which large policy questions dominate the 
minds of citizens. Precinct committeemen are, to put it charitably, not the 
authorities who influence us most on these matters. Perhaps the precinct 
door-bell-ringer senses this too, and his lack of zest in his job stems from 
his feeling of inadequacy to the task confronting him. 

Professor Bone has given us a brief but well-done documentation of 


the signs of this decline in precinct party organization. However, the 
decline is not to be viewed with alarm. Rather, it is something about which 
we can take heart. 


’ a Tuomas C. DONNELLY. 
New Mexico Highlands University. a C.D 


The Municipal Year Book, 1952. Edited by CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and OrIN 
F. Nottinc. (Chicago: International City Managers’ Association. 
1952. Pp. x, 604. $10.00.) 


Both the academician and the government official are so accustomed 
to having The Municipal Year Book close at hand that they have come to 
regard this encyclopedia of municipal government as indispensable to the 
profession. Yet it was less than two decades ago, in 1934, that its first 
volume appeared. From an initial edition of 256 pages with significant 
gaps in municipal coverage, succeeding volumes have become progressively 
more complete and now constitute books more than twice the size of the 
earlier editions. Indeed, a chronological review of the Year Books is per- 
haps the best way to appreciate the significant municipal developments 
that have taken place within the last two decades. 

The objectives and format of The Municipal Year Book have re- 
mained much the same since its inception. Each volume aims to cover the 
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significant developments for the major municipal functions that have taken 
place during the year. A number of new features, however, appear in the 
1952 edition, including: financial data for individual cities in the 5,000 
to 25,000 population class; zoning, and land subdivision statistics for all 
cities over 10,000; individual data concerning city-owned utilities for cities 
over 5,000; and additional traffic safety information. The final 1950 census 
population figures are also included in this volume, together with data 
on two hundred New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania towns and 
townships “which are in effect municipal governments.” 

But for all of its virtues The Municipal Year Book deals almost 
entirely with the organizational and managerial aspects of municipal gov- 
ernment. This is perhaps in keeping with the philosophy and tradition 
of the sponsor of this volume, the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, which views municipal management as a non-partisan and profes- 
sional activity. Yet there are many who wish The Municipal Year Book 
would broaden its focus to capture significant political and economic 
developments for cities with the same thoroughness that it now covers 
administrative functions. For all signs seem to indicate that in the future 
the effectiveness of municipal administration will be evaluated more and 
more in terms of what constitutes desirable social and economic objectives 
for urban areas. The pressing problems of metropolitan government, for 
example, cannot be solved solely by boundary changes and annexations 


without consideration of the political, economic, and social patterns which 
provide the basis for urban welfare and stability. To make periodic yet 
comprehensive assessments of basic urban changes is by no means an easy 
undertaking. The Municipal Year Book, however, has now reached the 
stage of maturity where it could make a major contribution to this much- 
needed task. 


Ernest A. ENGELBERT. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Presiding Officer and Rules Committee in Legislatures of the United 
States. By EuGene C. Lee. (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California. 1952. Pp. iv, 49. [Mimeo.] $1.00.) 


The specific occasion for the preparation of this monograph was the 
partial reform of organization and procedure in the California Assembly 
in 1951. The first half of this study consists of a brief summary of the 
powers and relationship of the presiding officer and rules committee in the 
houses of the Congress of the United States and the state legislatures 
generally. The remaining half, which is of greater interest, analyzes the 
same problem with particular reference to California. The effect of such 
nuances of the legislative process in California as the small size of the 
Assembly, the weakness of political-party discipline, and the corresponding 
strength of personal and interest-group politics are emphasized. 
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We know that the Norris revolution of 1910 substituted oligarchical 
for autocratic rule in the national House of Representatives, and that the 
House Committee on Rules, under current practice, has blurred rather than 
strengthened party responsibility. It is mevertheless generally conceded 
that the transfer of power from the presiding officer (whether he be an 
independently chosen lieutenant-governor or a speaker elected by the 
members) to a rules committee elected by the members is a step in the 
direction of responsible as well as democratic government. 

The California Senate stripped the lieutenant-governor of his power 
to appoint the standing committees and their chairmen in 1939, and in 
the following session gave this power to an elected Rules Committee 
chaired by the president pro tem. The lieutenant-governor’s power to 
refer bills was conferred on the Rules Committee in 1940. Close adherence 
to the practice of seniority and detailed specification of standing-committee 
jurisdiction in the Senate rules combine, however, to weaken the practical 
force of these changes. 

An attempt to make similar reforms in the Assembly came to a head 
in June, 1951, and resulted in a compromise whereby the speaker lost 
his power to appoint the Rules Committee but retained his membership 
on and chairmanship of the committee, and his powers to appoint the 
members and chairmen of all other committees and to refer bills. The 
most important powers exercised by the new Rules Committee related to 
legislative housekeeping and budgetary control over interim committees. 
Since the whole system of committee selection is integrated with the choice 
of a speaker (as it is in the Senate with the selection of the president pro 
tem), the significance of the failure to turn committee membership and 
chairman selection over to the party caucuses becomes apparent. The 
lobbyists who favored the status quo seem to have won a substantial 
victory in 1951. This conflict between non-party and party groups is the 
real crux of the problem of legislative organization that constitutes the 
major unfinished business for the 1953 session. 


GLENDON A. SCHUBERT, JR. 
Michigan State College. S RT, J 


Boss Ruef’s San Francisco. By WALTON BEAN. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 345. $5.00.) 


This is a book of exceptional merit. Although it focuses on the career 
of one man, it tells the story of a city in travail and transition. Abraham 
Ruef, honor student in classical languages, rose—while still in his thirties— 
to a commanding position in the political life of his native city. Of all the 
bosses of the era, perhaps only Boies Penrose could match him in intellec- 
tual ability and attainment. 
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The Ruef decade, 1901-11, is the most interesting and formative in 
California’s century of statehood. In 1901 the young lawyer moved into 
the emerging Union Labor party, picked an obscure musician as a political 
comer, and guided him to a mayoralty victory. After four years of operat- 
ing through Mayor Eugene Schmitz, Ruef’s ticket won full control of the 
city and county, including every seat on the board of supervisors. At the 
Republican state convention of 1906, Ruef held the balance of power and 
delivered the deciding votes to the gubernatorial victor. 

Later in that year the forces of reform announced prosecution of Ruef 
and other alleged grafters. The trial revealed a pattern of corruption 
similar to that in other cities. Large sums were paid by business interests 
to Ruef as “attorney’s fees,” and the boss passed along appropriate shares 
to the mayor and supervisors. The supervisors turned state’s evidence in 
exchange for immunity from prosecution. Schmitz was convicted and 
removed from office, but won on appeal. Ruef alone received a peni- 
tentiary sentence. Despite strenuous efforts on the part of the prosecu- 
tions, not one bribe-giver among the private corporation officials was 
convicted. 

Few more spectacular episodes in judicial history have occurred than 
the courtroom shooting of the chief prosecutor, Francis J. Heney. The 
major political figure to emerge from the prosecution was his deputy, 
Hiram W. Johnson, who was elected governor in 1910. 

Professor Bean’s work will be compared with the only other intensive 
study of the subject, Franklin Hichborn’s The System as Uncovered by the 
San Francisco Graft Prosecution (1915). Bean has the advantage of four 
decades of perspective, the detachment of a scholar, and the papers of 
many (including Hichborn) from which to piece together the whole story. 
Hichborn wrote as a vigorous supporter of the prosecution, as a partisan 
of reform. Yet the two books are in agreement on the basic facts. 

Mr. Bean’s conclusion that it was Ruef’s misfortune to have been born 
too late gives one pause to reflect. This boss rose to power during a period 
of awakening sentiment for reform, and his methods suffered from early 
obsolescence. The earthquake and fire of 1906 shook and seared San 
Francisco; they also marked the turning point for Ruef. As Hichborn 
said, without the graft prosecution California might never have achieved 
the “progressive revolution” of 1910. 

Ruef’s tragedy serves to remind us once again of the double standard 
of morality in public affairs: recipients of bribes may be punished, but 
corruptionists who offer bribes usually go scot free. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Dean E. Mctianny. 
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Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration; IV. Law Enforcement. 
By Rosert F. Witcox. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1952. 
Pp. vii, 207. Cloth $3.50, paper $3.00.) 


Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration; VI. Fire Protection. 
By James Trump, JAMES R. DoNoGHUE and MorTon Krott. (Los 
Angeles: The Haynes Foundation. 1952. Pp. xvi, 170. Cloth $2.75, 
paper $2.25.) 


The author, by referring to “law enforcement,” limits himself to a 
consideration of the duties performed by the police and prosecutor and 
does not encompass the entire field of criminal justice. Dr. Wilcox suc- 
cinctly surveys and analyzes the workings of the various state and local 
police and prosecution agencies, their conflicts and co-operation, and he 
concludes with suggestions for a less defective metropolitan police organiza- 
tion. His proposed corrective measures have three principal aims: (1) 
reduction of the number of local government units providing police serv- 
ices, (2) centralization of administrative authority, and (3) provision of 
administrative devices for work co-ordination. One of the more enlight- 
ened suggestions is that the District Attorney be made the chief law 
enforcement officer with a simultaneous strengthening of state control. 

The scope of the work might well have been enlarged. Some com- 
ment on the place of the public defender system in law enforcement; the 
present conflicts and co-operation between local and federal law agencies 
in the enforcement field, and some consideration of the intergovernmental 
co-operation, or lack thereof, in enforcement of municipal ordinances 
governing such problems as business licensing, solicitation, and sales tax- 
ation would have increased the value of the work for the local govern- 
ment official. 

Some minor defects should be noted. A few California cases and 
legal references are incorrectly cited. Some code sections should not be 
read so literally. The author repeats the somewhat misleading language 
of Section 41604 of the Government Code of California and says that it 
is the legal duty of the police chief in sixth class cities to prosecute viola- 
tions of city ordinances. What that section means, according to court 
interpretation, is that it is the duty of the police chief to “institute” prose- 
cution, but the duty of conduct of the prosecution through trial devolves 
upon the city attorney. 

It is self-evident that a raging fire does not recognize political bounda- 
ries. In a metropolitan area we find a large number of independent 
governmental units and agencies operating in the fire protection field, 
partly in co-operation and occasionally in competition with each other. 
Individuals and groups with special interests cry on the one hand for more 
efficiency and at the same time demand local control. The very vitality 
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of democratic government rests on a strong foundation of local self-govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances as exist in the fire protection field do 
we get the full benefits of either efficient and economical fire protection 
or local self-government or do we fail to get either? 

The authors survey and describe basic features in fire protection in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area, both in unincorporated areas and in 
the central city and conclude with an analysis of intergovernmental co- 
operation and mutual aid for fire protection in the area. Information for 
the period covered by the monograph is quite complete. Practically every 
page is crammed with statistics, agreements, and restatements of existing 
statutes, rules and regulation. However, as a study in integration the work 
suffers from not being well integrated itself. 

A more detailed’ section on conclusions and recommendations would 
have been helpful. The raw materials are there but the finished product 
is lacking. Piecemeal conclusions made throughout the book, while excel- 
lent, are no substitute for a tightly woven fabric in which the weaver has 
gathered together all of the conclusions and recommendations for final 
analysis. 

One familiar with fire protection district law and practice in Cali- 
fornia will wonder at the failure to mention the existence of a Metro- 
politan Fire District Act. Although not used in the area in question, it 
might serve as a starting place toward the establishment of a single district. 
Mention also could have been made of the recent experience of at least 
one California city, Sunnyvale, in combining the separate fire and police 
departments into a single Department of Public Safety. A discussion of 
such a move in a metropolitan area like Los Angeles would be profitable 
as the change has been quite successful in Sunnyvale. 

Technical defects are unfortunately quite prevalent in this book. Cita- 
tions to primary materials are incomplete. Failure to adequately proofread 
the monograph has resulted in poor printing and errors. 


; ; GrEorGE ANDREW Hopper. 
Orange Cove, California. 


Local Election Administration in California. By JupirH NorveLt JAMISON. 
(Los Angeles: Bureau of Governmental Research, University of Cali- 


fornia. 1952. Pp. xii, 60.) 


This booklet presents in non-technical language the laws and adminis- 
trative procedures involved in local elections in California. It should prove 
useful to civic organizations, students, party leaders, and to present and 
potential election officials. The major emphasis is upon the mechanics 
and functions of administration. Among the subjects included are the 
various stages of operation, “typical” procedures, and organization and 
management problems. For the political scientist, the major value of this 
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work lies in supplying details, outlining the major legal requirements, and 
pointing up the problems associated with the registration and election 
procedure. The treatment is essentially descriptive rather than analytical. 
Occasional references to geographic and sociological factors add to the 
understanding of the subject: one wishes there were more of these, as 
well as a more extensive over-all evaluation of the system. 

The processes of the local governments themselves are discussed in 
considerable detail. Many interesting facts appear which show the unusual 
if not unique character of California government and politics. For ex- 
ample, it has become increasingly difficult to find enough people to man 
the precinct election boards in the large metropolitan areas of California 
while in many places elsewhere in the United States there is abundant 
competition for these jobs. Moreover, the “precinct board as a form of 
party politics has been more or less removed from the actual conduct of 
elections in California.” Again, the Los Angeles city charter specifically 
exempts its elected officers from making any disclosure of campaign ex- 
penditures. Another item of interest is the less extensive use of voting 
machines here, in comparison with many other large states and cities. 
Only three counties in California have experimented with them and one 
of these, Los Angeles, has only two hundred machines for more than 
seven thousand precincts. ——— 


University of Washington. 


City Planning: A Selection of Readings in Its Theory and Practice. Edited 
by THEODORE CaPLow. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company. 
1950. Pp. ii, 226. $3.75.) 


The Urban Pattern: City Planning and Design. By ARTHUR B. GALLION 
and Simon EIsNer. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1950. 
Pp. xi, 446. $12.00.) 


A Selected Bibliography on City and Regional Planning. By SAMUEL SPIEL- 
voGEL. (Washington: The Scarecrow Press. 1951. Pp ix, 276. $5.50.) 


These three publications all relate to the expanding and increasingly 
significant field of city planning, but they are individually directed to 
separate audiences and approach the broad subject differently. City Plan- 
ning is a book of readings pertaining to theory and practice, an outgrowth 
of an interdepartmental University of Minnesota course and designed for 
undergraduate students. Divided into five major parts concerned with the 
nature of urban problems, planning development in the United States, 
housing, planning techniques, and planning documents, it is the product 
of careful choice and proper blending by the editor, Theodore Caplow. 
Consisting predominately of materials already in print but frequently not 
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readily available, the collection is enhanced by several contributions spe- 
cifically written for inclusion. These original writings are composed of two 
editorial notes (one of which is a general introduction and the other, a 
conclusion to the housing section), two articles on people and their re- 
sources and rent and economic policy by Roland S. Vaile, and a solid 
essay by William Anderson on the political aspects of city planning. 
Obviously created because the participating faculty could not discover a 
similar, usable book, it should also serve a comparable, useful purpose in 
other beginning collegiate courses. This is particularly so because only one 
reading is devoted to a local situation. 

The elaborateness of the physical production of The Urban Pattern 
is unexcelled in planning literature. Replete with pictures and drawings 
(most of which are accompanied by illuminating explanatory statements), 
printed on quality paper and spaced for readability, it will be of high value 
to practicing planners and architects. The contents, consisting both of well- 
done synthesis and firsthand research, are largely equal to the format and 
profit from the collaboration of two men with backgrounds of practice, 
teaching, and research. The volume, which broadly focuses on the physical 
environment and planning efforts within the urban community, assigns 
considerable space to tracing the historical development of cities. After 
expending more than one-third of the total pages in this way, the authors 
turn their attention to the contemporary planning situation which is dis- 
cussed in such terms as zoning, housing, expansion, traffic and transporta- 
tion, the master plan, and land subdivision. This is followed by an analysis 
of contemporary standards including the neighborhood unit, commercial 
centers, and the circulation system. And finally, Messrs. Gallion and 
Eisner look to the future and offer advice for better planning and con- 
struction. 

Especially provocative in these concluding chapters are the recom- 
mendations for controlling density and obsolescence. For the former, the 
diagnosis is that the basic cause of the urban malady is excessive popula- 
tion density and intensive land use and the formula for improvement is 
to limit the ratio of building floor space to the ground area occupied. For 
the latter, which is called “a disease [which] will continue to gnaw at the 
core of cities until it is brought under permanent control,” it is urged 
that as buildings deteriorate, contribute to the growth of blight, and retard 
new construction, property taxes should be increased rather than de- 
creased. The reader may at times find himself in mild or violent disagree- 
ment with the opinions that are expressed, but he will often be stimulated 
by the facts and theories gathered here. Two suggestions can be made 
regarding this book: (1) more attention should have been given to dis- 
cussing the means and political obstacles involved in effectuating some 
of the recommendations, and (2) a less expensive edition, excluding many 
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illustrations and much of the historical background, would bring the book 
into the hands of many more citizens who would profit from reading it. 

More than 2,100 items are listed in A Selected Bibliography on City 
and Regional Planning, a compilation of principal interest to individuals 
engaged in research. The listings are generally well chosen from the grow- 
ing number of books, monographs, reports, and articles in this widely 
encompassing subject. A researcher always feels so indebted to anyone 
who has performed the task of compiling a worth-while bibliography that 
he hesitates to make criticisms which may seem minor in comparison with 
the general importance of the undertaking. But several seem to be war- 
ranted in connection with this project. In the first place, the occasional 
use of annotations lacks consistency. Utilization of the device seemingly 
does not depend upon explaining a mystifying title or relative significance. 
For example, comments are made on one book in municipal administra- 
tion while two others of equal or superior merit are passed over. Secondly, 
serious question may be raised about the soundness of including brief and 
not easily obtainable entries, such as the one-page mimeographed report 
on page 119. Thirdly, and finally, there is no justification for inserting in 
the index the name of one co-author and omitting that of the other, 
particularly when the one listed is the second named writer on the title 


page. Despite these annoying practices, the book will be a helpful guide 


to research personnel. 
P JoHN C. BoLLens. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


America’s Manpower Crisis: The Report of the Institute on Manpower 
Utilization and Government Personnel. Edited by Ropert A. WALKER. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1952. Pp. viii, 191. $3.00.) 


To those of us whose memories associate manpower problems with 
unemployment and its evils, the prospect of facing up to the consequences 
of too little manpower is a disturbing experience, especially since “our 
concern, historically, has been to find jobs, not to find workers.” 

The report is divided into five parts. Part I deals with “The Present 
Status of Manpower Mobilization” and Part II goes on to consider “De- 
veloping a Sound Man-Power Policy for Prolonged Crisis.” Both concern 
themselves with the statement of the problem. 

Accepting the continued need for an armed force of 3.5 million men 
and for measures to meet the resulting shortage of industrial manpower, 
the concern is with developing policies that would meet the crisis without 
such a “disruption of norraal education” that “it will have marked 
deleterious effects on supply of professional, technical, and highly skilled 
persons upon which our total strength so clearly depends.” We are in- 
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formed that even though equality of sacrifice and service in the armed 
forces is achieved by “a system of selective service providing for com- 
pulsory assignment,” it “is not necessary at this stage — and perhaps will 
not be necessary at any stage —to resort to specific assignment of men” 
for our labor force. The conclusion is “that the manpower problem is 
manageable without serious infringement on individual freedom of choice.” 

Some people, at least, will ask: why should we not invoke the 
principle of “equality of sacrifice and service” for our civilians as well as 
for those called into the military services? 

Part III, “Making Better Use of Available Manpower,” explores both 
means for increasing our manpower supply and increasing individual pro- 
ductivity. The interrelatedness of the many elements which affect the 
supply of manpower are clearly demonstrated, though no ready solution 
to most of these problems is found. The complexities of the total problem 
are disclosed and the unsuspected consequences of certain measures taken 
to meet our crisis are explored. Thus, for example, we learn that Uni- 
versal Military Training with provisions for an active reserve may in- 
advertently result in “a system of compulsory allocations by the military 
departments of a large proportion of the nation’s manpower in the younger 
categories” through the power to activate the reserves and to decide which 
reserves shall be deferred. Throughout the discussion of how to make 
more manpower available, it is evident that a sharp increase in the powers 
of the military over civilian authority and of the national over local 
authority is to be anticipated. 

The findings on increasing individual productivity rely heavily on Dr. 
Rensis Likert’s studies made at the University of Michigan. The student 
of management will read this portion with great profit. 

Part IV deals with the problem of securing good administrators in 
periods when public programs are rapidly expanding. One wishes that 
the conference had discussed the desirability of a more aggressive recruiting 
program, simplifying the employment procedures and the use of fellowships 
to subsidize budding young administrators as steps to provide supervisory 
personnel. 

Part V, “Democratic Values Under Stress,” contains three papers 
presented to the conference which provide a philosophic setting for the 
discussions. 

In general there is in this report a good statement of the problem; 
and the implications of what happens to civilian control and the shifting 
of power to national authorities are well handled. There remains the 
question: how can our local governments be brought into the planning 
for this transfer? — oe 


University of Wichita. 
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International Law: A Treatise. By L. OpPENHEIM. 7th Edition, edited by 
H. LauTrerPacut. (London: Longmans Green & Co. 2 vols. Volume 
I [1948]: Peace. Pp. liv, 940. Appendices. Index. Volume II 
[1952]: Disputes, War and Neutrality. Pp. liv, 941. Appendix. 
Index.) 


A notable peculiarity of legal treatise-writing in Britain is the per- 
petuation in name of a favorite work through successive editions, often 
published decades after the death of the author. The work may have been 
almost wholly rewritten by successive editors, frequently from viewpoints 
quite different from those of the author; but the familiar name on the 
jacket caters to the feeling of continuity so dear to those imbued with the 
common-law tradition. While the desire to preserve a great work in all 
its glory is understandable, one may wonder whether the system is wholly 
fair either to the long-departed author, unable to control the revision of 
his beloved views, or to the modern editor, whose labors may be unjustly 
obscured by the great name from the past. 

The history of Oppenheim’s treatise on International Law is a case 
in point. The first edition was published in 1905-1906, even before the 
German-born author became John Westlake’s successor as Whewell 
Professor of International Law at Cambridge. Only two of the seven 
editions appeared before Oppenheim’s death in 1919; the last three have 
been prepared by Dr. Lauterpacht, himself a distinguished successor of 
Oppenheim as the present Whewell Professor. On a purely arithmetical 
basis, therefore, the treatise of today is probably more Lauterpacht than 
Oppenheim; quite apart from the fact that all its treatment of the great 
developments of the last thirty years — necessarily a large part of the 
whole — is not Oppenheim’s work at all, but that of Dr. Lauterpacht or 
the earlier editors. The result of these different hands is that the treatise 
suffers at times from internal dissensions, as one point of view or another 
comes to the fore. There is surely an element of irony in the fact that 
the work of Oppenheim, one of the firmest supporters of the dualistic 
approach to international law, should be today in the hands of an editor 
equally devoted to the monistic principles of the Vienna school. Regardless 
of the merits of either view, there are times when they get in each other’s 
way and impair the philosophical consistency of the work as a whole. 

Volume I of this edition was published in 1948, in response to the 
urgent postwar demand for an up-to-date authoritative study of interna- 
tional law in time of peace. It bears some signs of hasty preparation in 
such chapters as that on international organization; particularly regrettable 
is the scant attention paid to the specialized agencies, such as the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and the International Telecommunications Union, 
which have rich experience to offer on techniques of international co- 
operation and administration. Through no fault of the editor, but merely 
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by the progress of events, the discussion of the United Nations and its 
procedures is also inadequate in 1953; it is remarkable how much develop- 
ment, promising and unpromising, there has been in this field in the last 
five years. Defects of another kind in this volume stem from the failure 
to revise certain parts down to date. This is evident, for example, in the 
sections dealing with territorial waters, which preserve unchanged much 
of Oppenheim’s original language. The emphasis, quite possibly correct 
in 1905, on the range of shore batteries as a test for determining the 
territoriality of bays (§191) falls strangely on the ears in this airborne 
and atomic age. Nor are the rudimentary views on the continental shelf 
expressed in this volume quite in harmony with Dr. Lauterpacht’s later 
profound analysis of that problem in the 1950 British Year Book of 
International Law. 

Volume II, published in 1952, deals with the subjects of international 
disputes, war and neutrality. It seems to this reviewer to be a more pains- 
taking performance than Volume I, perhaps because the demand for im- 
mediate publication was less pressing. The discussion of disputes and of 
the various methods of pacific settlement can hardly be improved upon 
for lucidity and completeness. With respect to war and neutrality, the 
difficulties faced by the editor were much greater, because of the doubtful 
legal place of those institutions in the postwar international order. To 
the extent that the chapters on those topics deal with generally accepted 
rules for the conduct of warfare and the amelioration of suffering — such 
as those embodied in the Hague and Geneva Conventions — they are 
unexceptionable. But when the discussion moves into the highly contro- 
versial field of war crimes, crimes against peace and against humanity, 
and individual responsibility therefor, Dr. Lauterpacht’s text reads more 
like a brief than an academic analysis. At the least, many of his statements 
in support of the principles of the Nuremberg judgment must be regarded 
as made de lege ferenda rather than as an exposition of established law. 
There is nothing objectionable about such an approach; but it represents a 
departure, of which the reader should be aware, from the method followed 
elsewhere in the work and from Oppenheim’s original purpose to state the 
law “as it is, not as it ought to be.” To balance Dr. Lauterpacht’s views, 
the reader may wish to compare them with those expressed, for example, 
by Viscount Maugham in his essay on U.N.O. and War Crimes (1951). 

While the foregoing remarks have been aimed at what this reviewer 
considers to be some of the weaknesses of Lauterpacht’s Oppenheim, they 
should not be allowed to obscure the very real merits of the work. From 
the beginning it has been distinguished by the clarity of its analysis, the 
abundance (without overabundance) of its illustrative material, and its 
generally firm recognition of the practical problems of an imperfect world 
order. These qualities it has retained in full measure under Dr. Lauter- 
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pacht’s editorship. In style and arrangement it has likewise long been 
pre-eminent, excelling in this respect (though not in fullness of treatment) 
the leading American treatise by Professor Hyde. The present editor has 
also continued to improve and enlarge the bibliographical references and 
the selection of cases cited, though in Volume I particularly there is a 
dearth of references to postwar material. As a text combining convenience 
with authority, Oppenheim has won for itself over the years first place 
among British general treatises on international law: and, despite some 
shortcomings, the continued high reputation of the old favorite is fully 


justified. 
J RICHARD YOUNG. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


From Major Jordan’s Diaries. By GrtorGce RAcry JorDAN in collaboration 
with RicHarp L. Stokes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. 284. $3.50.) 


This is a disquieting but enlightening book. At first reading it left me 
incredulous: its message was preposterous. I read it again and again and 
again, then analyzed it paragraph by paragraph looking for something 
which I could confidently assert was not true. I am forced to admit that 
the book is a simple and clear account of Lend-Lease to Russia from 
the viewpoint of a minor agent. 

From May, 1942, to June, 1944, Major Jordan was Lend-Lease 
expediter to Russia from the Newark, New Jersey, and Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, airfields. His duties were stated and limited by an Army Air Force 
order of January 7, 1943. He was transportation officer, a technical and 
mechanical assignment. What he transported was none of his business. 

He presents us with two heroes to be admired — General Groves, 
head of the Manhattan project (atomic research) and Major Jordan — 
and one villain to be hated and reviled — Harry Hopkins. There are 
several minor heroes and minor villains. As is meet and proper, the 
first are Americans, the second Russians. 

When President Roosevelt appointed Harry Hopkins to control and 
activate Lend-Lease the latter stated: “We are determined that nothing 
shall stop us from sharing with you [the USSR] all we have. ...” Hop- 
kins and the President certainly considered that this pledge included 
atomic information and supplies if the Russians asked for them, which 
they did. 

Two incidents highlight the book. Early on General Groves learned — 
we are not informed how —that atomic secrets and materials were being 
supplied to Moscow. He resolved to stop it, by cutting off Hopkins’ sources 
of information and supplies. But the latter got both information and 
supplies from Canada. Major Jordan recounts, with much indignation, that 
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he was forced by a personal telephone order from Hopkins to expedite 
the shipments secretly and without keeping any record. In this way and 
by other measures federal agencies delivered to Russia 1,465 pounds of 
uranium chemicals and 2.2 pounds of uranium metal besides unknown 
quantities of other atomic materials and information. 

The second incident deals with shipments to Moscow of large numbers 
of black suitcases in standard two-ton lots. Jordan states: “Here were tons 
of material proceeding to the Soviet Union and I had no idea what they 
were.” He decided to break into the suitcases by trickery or by force if 
necessary. Major Jordan reports that he found miscellaneous industrial, 
geographical, scientific, and military information concerning the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Panama, Argentina, Cuba, the Near East, Turkey, 
and Iran. 

This is one of the best in the long procession of “witch-hunting” books. 
But it forcibly compels us to re-examine the whole question of subversion 
and subversives, in a word, the problem of treason. Present-day political 
atmosphere is saturated with the spirit of mob violence. The ghost of 
Nuremberg has come back to haunt and plague us. The year 1953 at- 
tempts to judge the un-American policies of 1943 and to condemn the 
men who advocated and activated them. The problem is, who should be 
condemned —the men of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, or those who 
executed their orders? 

Is it not time that the federal government be as honest with its 
citizens as it demands they be with it? Why these trumped-up perjury 
trials to condemn and punish men whom we dare not try on the basic 
charge of treason? 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


COLONEL CHARLES SWEENY. 


Lattimore the Scholar. Edited by Grorce Boas AND Harvey WHEELER. 
(Baltimore, Md.: 1953. Pp. 61. Copies may be procured from Harvey 
Wheeler, Waverly P.O. Box 108, Baltimore, Md.) 


The brochure, Lattimore the Scholar, is the fruit of the effort of George 
Boas, Professor of the History of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University, 
to collect evidence from scholars in Sinology concerning the scholastic 
competence of his friend and colleague, Owen Lattimore. During the 
summer of 1951, when the attack upon Lattimore had turned in part 
toward the accusation that he was not a scholar, Professor Boas wrote 
identical letters to numerous American and foreign authorities on “Far 
Eastern thought, language, culture, history and the like” asking each of 
them for an opinion concerning “Lattimore’s professional ability.” He 
also requested the right to quote their opinions so that Lattimore might 
be permitted to use them as he might see fit, in defending himself in the 
press or before Congress. 
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The replies from this inquiry (together with identifying notes concern- 
ing the writers) make up the body of this publication. They stand as a 
remarkable testimonial to the scholastic competence of a man who obtained 
his standing as a scholar without benefit of the usual academic degrees. 
Thirty-nine of the leading Sinologists give their signed endorsement of 
Lattimore’s unusual scholarship. The list includes not only many leading 
American experts, but names like Arnold Toynbee, Professors H. A. R. Gibb 
and Homer H. Dubs of Oxford University, Wolfgang Franke and Walter 
Fuchs of the University of Hamburg, L. P. Kirwin, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographic Society (the society which, in 1942, presented Lattimore with 
its Patron’s Medal for his scholarly contributions to an understanding of 
the history and geography of Manchuria and Mongolia), and Professor 
J. J. L. Duyvendak, Director of the University of Leyden’s Sinological Insti- 
tute. Although a number of the letters point out that the writers do not 
always agree with Lattimore’s judgments, all of them attest to his com- 
petence, and many of them praise his value to the public in raising con- 
troversial issues of public policy. The following selection from C. Martin 
Wilbur, Associate Professor of Chinese History at Columbia University, 
suggests the spirit and content of most of the letters: 

It is my conviction that Mr. Owen Lattimore of the Johns Hopkins University is 
a man of complete intellectual integrity whose scholarship is free from dictation by any 
party or theoretic system of historic interpretation. I have great respect for his scholarly 


contributions in the fields of human geography, history, and contemporary international 
relations. 


He is the outstanding American authority on the broad marginal zone between 
“China Proper” and Asiatic Russia —i.e., Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang— an area 
of great strategic importance to the United States in its dealings with Asia and Russia. 


I am deeply convinced, both as a scholar and as an American citizen concerned with 
America’s role in world affairs, that Mr. Lattimore’s unique and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of these areas is an important national asset which must be preserved. 

Although the brochure, Lattimore the Scholar, is not directly concerned 
with Owen Lattimore’s prosecution for perjury, the perusal of this pam- 
phlet brings to mind the menace which hangs over that scholarship which 
dares to marshal its knowledge or insight for the public discussion of crucial 
issues of foreign and domestic public policy. Whether or not Lattimore 
may be adjudged technically guilty of perjury, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the prolonged attack upon his reputation results from the 
unpopularity of his views about American policy in China on the part 
of those sharing Senator McCarthy’s emotions. What may happen to 
scholarship “affected by a public purpose” if this Congressional lynching 
sends Lattimore to prison is not too hard to imagine. There is some comfort 
to be drawn, however, from the willingness of so distinguished and so long 
a list of scholars to have their views of “Lattimore the Scholar” publicly 
expressed. 


Reed College. 


CuHarLes McKINLEY. 
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Se ¢ 


Seventh Annual Meeting 


THE WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Monday and Tuesday, March 30-31, 1953 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Program Theme: 


“LOOKING AHEAD” 


7 7 


8:90 am. Monday, March 30, 1953 


Registration: Foyer of Town and Gown. 


(Registration fee and hospitality ticket, $9.00 for members of 
the WPSA; Registration fee for non-members of the WPSA, 
$2.00, and for students, $.50.) 


9:30 a.m. Round Table I 


EXPORTING DEMOCRACY THROUGH PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


(Room 133, Founders Hall) 
Chairman: 


Joseph P. Harris, University of California, Berkeley. 
Papers: 


William B. Storm, University of Southern California, “Some Problems 
Faced by the United Nations and the United States in the Ad- 
ministration of Postwar Programs.” 


Thomas Vasey, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, “Reflections of a Con- 
sultant on Public Administration Abroad.” 


Charles Aikin, University of California, Berkeley, “The State De- 
partment’s Public Leader Exchange Program with Germany.” 


Henry Reining, Jr., University of Southern California, “The Brazilian 
Training Center: A Case Study in Public Administration As- 
sistance.” 

Discussants: 
Christian L. Larsen, Sacramento State College; Dallas A. Tueller, 
Fresno State College; John D. Williams, University of Utah. 
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Round Table II 


TEACHING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


IN TIMES OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CRISIS 


(Room 129, Founders Hall) 
Chairman: 


Howard J. McMurray, University of New Mexico. 
Papers: 


Dean E. McHenry, University of California, Los Angeles, “Teaching 
Political Science in Times of Continuing Domestic Crisis.” 


George A. Lipsky, University of California, Berkeley, “Teaching Poli- 
tical Science in Times of Continuing Foreign Crisis.” 


N. Bradford Trenham, General Manager, California Taxpayers As- 
sociation, “The Layman Views the Teaching of Political Science 
in Times of Crisis.” 


Discussants: 


Thomas C. Donnelly, President, New Mexico Highlands University; 
Gerald I. Jordan, Claremont Men’s College. 


Round Table III 


THE 1952 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


AND THE ROLE OF THE WESTERN STATES IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Room 229, Founders Hall) 
Chairman: 


Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington. 


Papers: 


Dayton D. McKean, University of Colorado, “National Trends and 
the 1952 Election.” 


Ivan Hinderaker, University of California, Los Angeles, “Representa- 
tion of the West in Congress.” 


A. Freeman Holmer, Willamette University, “A Pattern for Resource 
Management.” 


Discussants: 


Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University; William J. Gore, University 
of Washington; Bernard L. Hyink, University of Southern California; 
M. R. Merrill, Utah State Agricultural College. 
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12:15 p.m. Monday, March 30 (Continued) 


LUNCHEON, Main Dining Room, Town and Gown. 
(Tickets, $1.75 with registration; $2.00 without.) 


Presiding: 
Totton J. Anderson, President, Western Political Science Association. 
Announcements: 
Carl Q. Christol, Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee. 
Speaker: 
Sir Robert Henry Hadow, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., British Consul- 
General for Southern California and Arizona. 
Topic: 
“The British Commonwealth and Empire: 1953.” 


2:30 p.m. Round Table IV 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF POLITICAL WARFARE 
Chairman: (Room 133, Founders Hall) 


George C. S. Benson, President, Claremont Men’s College. 
Papers: 

Eric C. Bellquist, University of California, Berkeley, “Progress in the 
War of Ideas.” 

Wilbert L. Hindman, University of Southern California, “Program- 
ming for the Foreign Visitor.” 

Lucien Warner, Claremont Men’s College, “Americans as Propa- 
gandists.” 


Floyd L. Ruch, University of Southern California, “Needed: Revision 
of America’s Strategy in the Cold War.” 


Round Table V 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION POLICY 


rr FOR THE WESTERN STATES 


Curtis W. Martin, University of Colorado. 
Papers: 
H. R. Landon, District Director of Immigration and Naturalization, 


Los Angeles, “United States Immigration Laws and Policies which 
Affect the Western States.” 


James L. Busey, University of Colorado, “The Political Geography of 
Mexican Migration.” 


Dean R. Cresap, San Jose State College, “United States Policy and 
Oriental Immigration.” 
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Round Table V (Continued) 


Discussants: 


Carl Q. Christol, University of Southern California; Joe P. Maldonado, 
Area Coordinator, Los Angeles Youth Project for Y.S.D.; Philip M. 
Newman, Consulting Attorney for the Mexican Consulate General, 
Los Angeles; Reginald R. Newman, Member of the Board of Directors, 
California Lima Bean Growers Association. 


Round Table VI 


CURRENT TRENDS IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Chairman: 
Carlton C. Rodee, University of Southern California. 
Papers: 
Thomas P. Jenkin, University of California, Los Angeles, “Prospects 
for a Scientific Political Theory.” 


Kenneth Lindsay, Visiting Lecturer, Claremont Men’s College, and 
former British Minister of Education, “Recent Trends in British 
Political Thought.” 

Robert L. Morlan, University of Redlands, “Some Trends Implicit 
in Contemporary American Political Behavior.” 

Discussants: 
Floyd O. Flom, Whittier College; Alfred de Grazia, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Luther J. Lee, Jr., Pomona College; James C. Lien, University 


of California, Los Angeles; Raymond G. McKelvey, Occidental Col- 
lege; William L. Strauss, Los Angeles, California. 


4:30 to 7:00 p.m. 


Rest AND RELAXATION. (Meeting of the Officers and the Executive 
Council, WPSA.) 


7:00 p.m. 


Dinner, Main Dining Room, Town and Gown. 
(Tickets, $2.50 with registration; $2.75 without.) 
Presiding: 


Totton J. Anderson, President, Western Political Science Association. 
Speaker: 


Virgil Pinkley, Editor and Publisher, The Mirror, Los Angeles, some- 
time Vice-President of the United Press. 


Topic: 
“American Foreign Policy: A Look Ahead.” 
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8:00 a.m. Tuesday, March 31, 1953 
BREAKFAST FOR MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE As- 


SOCIATION, Buffet Room of Town and Gown. 
(Tickets, $1.25 with registration; $1.50 without.) 


Annual Business Meeting of the Association with Election of Officers 


for 1954. 


9:30 a.m. Round Table VII 
REGIONAL SECURITY PACTS AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Chatreen: (Room 133, Founders Hall) 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Papers: 


Ross N. Berkes, University of Southern California, “Does the Regional 
Security Pact Violate the Spirit of the United Nations: NATO as 
a Case Study.” 

S. Grover Rich, Jr., University of Utah, “Does the New World Have 
Anything Distinctive to Offer in the Regional Security Pattern?” 

Fred Warner Neal, University of Colorado, “The Strengths and 


Weaknesses of Regional Security Arrangements as Illustrated by 
the Arab League.” 


Discussants: 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, University of California, Santa Barbara; J. 
William Robinson, Whittier College; Neal D. Houghton, University 


of Arizona; Kline R. Swygard, Oregon State College; Kenneth Grisin- 
gher, Pepperdine College. 


Round Table VIII 


THE SUPREME CourT: A DEMOCRATIC LEGACY 
Chatman: (Room 129, Founders Hall) 


John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College. 
Papers: 


Foster H. Sherwood, University of California, Los Angeles, “The 
Democratic Court and Judicial Control of Administrative Dis- 
cretion.” 


Jesse W. Reeder, Brigham Young University, “The Democratic Court 
and Civil Rights.” 


Clay P. Malick, University of Colorado, “The Democratic Court and 
the Trend in Labor Cases.” 
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Round Table VIII (Continued) 
Fredryc Darby, Pomona College, “The Division of Powers by a Divided 
Court.” 
Discussants: 


Frederick Blachly, Redlands University; Kenneth C. Cole, University 
of Washington; Carl Q. Christol, University of Southern California; 
Ellis E. McCune, Occidental College; J. A. C. Grant, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Round Table IX 


CURRENT Party POLitics IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Chairman: (Room 229, Founders Hall) 


Philip W. Buck, Stanford University. 
Papers: 
Morton Kroll, University of Oregon, “Parties of the Extreme Right.” 


Otto Freitag, University of Denver, “Moderate and Reformist Con- 
servatives.” 


R. A. Gomez, University of Arizona, “Center and Third Force Coali- 
tions.” 


Clifford A. L. Rich, University of Southern California, “Social Demo- 
cratic Parties.” 


Thomas P. Jenkin, University of California, Los Angeles, “Communist 
Parties, the Revolutionary Left.” 


Discussants: 
Robert G. Neumann, University of California, Los Angeles; Michael 
S. Samsonow, U. S. Army Language School. 

12:15 p.m. 
LUNCHEON, Main Dining Room, Town and Gown. 
(Tickets, $1.75 with Registration; $2.00 without.) 

Presiding: 
John M. Swarthout, Vice-President, Western Political Science As- 
sociation. 

Speaker: 
Dayton D. McKean, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Colorado. 

Topic: 


“The Outlook for the Domestic Policies of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion.” 
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Committee appointments for 1952-53, announced by President Totton 
J. Anderson, are as follows: 


Nominations 


Professor Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University, Chairman 
Professor Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington 


Professor Stephen S. Goodspeed, University of California (Santa 
Barbara) 


Professor Leo C. Reithmayer, University of Colorado 
Professor Herman H. Trachsel, University of Wyoming 


Time and Place of the 1954 Convention 
Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California (Los Angeles), 
Chairman. 
Professor G. Homer Durham, University of Utah 
Professor Joseph P. Harris, University of California (Berkeley) 
Professor Neal D. Houghton, University of Arizona 
Professor John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College 


Local Arrangements 


Professor Carl Q. Christol, University of Southern California, Chairman 
Professor David G. Farrelly, University of California (Los Angeles) 
Professor Kenneth Grisingher, Pepperdine College 

Professor Elliott Guild, Los Angeles State College 

Professor Robert Morlan, Redlands University 

Professor Donald Muchmore, Long Beach State College 

Professor Luther Lee, Pomona College 

Professor J. William Robinson, Whittier College 

Professor Richard Reath, Occidental College 





The sixth annual conference of the William Edgar Borah Outlawry 
of War Foundation was held on the campus of the University of Idaho, 
March 18, 1953. The major theme of the conference dealt with the 
philosophy and the actual administration of the various mutual security 
and technical assistance programs of both the United States and the 
United Nations. Persons from various parts of the world and from the 


Pacific Northwest participated in a program of lectures and panel dis- 
cussions. 
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The Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, sponsored a 
program centered around the theme “American Responsibility for World 
Leadership in the Cold War.” Speakers and their respective topics were: 
George B. Cressey, Syracuse University, “The World is Round — The 
Global Setting of the Cold War”; John Allan Krout, Editor, Political 
Science Quarterly, “The American Heritage — The Permanent Revolu- 
tion”; and Ray L. Thurston, Office of Eastern Affairs, U.S. Department of 
State, “The War of Ideas — The USSR Challenges the Free World.” 


Scholars from five states met on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma on November 28-29, 1952, to organize the Conference on Asian 
Affairs. Papers dealt with the historical background of the Korean struggle, 
Chinese Communism, and the anthropological origins of the people of 
Japan. 

Dr. Buchanan, University of Oklahoma, was elected President of the 
conference; Dr. O. P. Backus, University of Kansas, Vice-President; Dr. 
Alfred Crofts, University of Denver, Secretary-Treasurer. The second 
session of the conference will be held at the University of Kansas during 
the Thanksgiving holidays, 1953. 

Membership in the conference is open to all who are interested in 
Asian affairs. For further information, write to Dr. Percy Buchanan, 
Department of Asian Studies, University of Oklahoma. 


The Third Annual Institute on the Far East was held on the campus 
of Oregon State College, October 22-25, 1952. Main speakers and their 
respective topics were: Blair Bolles, “United States Far Eastern Policy and 
the November Elections”; Dr. Shang-Ying Wu, former Chinese Cabinet 
Minister and Secretary General of the Chinese National Legislature, 
“Factors Leading to the Fall of the Chinese Nationalist Government” and 
“America’s Last Chance in China”; Dr. Franz Michael, University of 
Washington, “The Policy of Red China”; Dr. J. Richard Huber, “Japan 
and Its Economic Problems”; Dr. Frank Munk, “The Far Eastern Economy 
and Europe”; and Professor Karlin Capper-Johnson, “Can India Be Neutral 
in Far Eastern Politics?” 

Round table topics were: “The Place of Japan in Far Eastern Econ- 
omy,” “Japanese Trade with the West,” “The Place of China in Far 
Eastern Economy,” “Chinese Trade with the West,” “India’s Trade with 
East and West,” and “The Far East in the World Economy.” 

The institute is sponsored jointly by Oregon State College, the Oregon 
Commission for UNESCO, and a representative number of Corvallis com- 
munity groups. 
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The Institute of World Affairs held its twenty-ninth session at the 
Mission Inn, Riverside, California, December 14-17, 1952. The general 
theme was “New Weapons for a New Diplomacy.” Directing the insti- 
tute’s program was Charles E. Martin, University of ‘Washington. 
Principal speakers and their topics were: Tracy E. Strevey, University of 
Southern California, “The High Road of Power”; Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor, The Christian Science Monitor, ““What is Power?”; N. A. Graebner, 
Stanford University, “Prospects for Bipartisan Foreign Policy”; J. William 
Robinson, Whittier College, “The United Nations: Instrumentality of 
United States Foreign Policy”; S. Grover Rich, Jr., University of Utah, 
“Regional Security Pacts: Instrumentality of United States Foreign Policy”; 
Norbert N. Einstein, “The Middle East and the Russian-American Con- 
flict”; Harold W. Stoke, University of Washington, “Technology and 
International Morality”; Wytze Gorter, University of California, Los 
Angeles, “Hazards of American Economic Supremacy”; Karl Brandt, Stan- 
ford University, “Raw Materials and Foreign Policy”; W. Bayard Taylor, 
Claremont Men’s College, “Diplomacy and the Search for New Markets”; 
Willard F. Barber, U.S. Embassy, Lima, Peru, “International Economic 
Relations: Some Personal Experiences”; Denis W. Brogan, University of 
Washington, “Political Warfare”; Milton Katz, The Ford Foundation, 
“European Economy and the Russian-American Conflict”; Herbert S. 
Little, Seattle, Washington, “Indigenous Psychological Warfare as an In- 
strument of Diplomacy”; Ernest Haas, University of California, “The Im- 
pact of New Weapons on Diplomacy”; Theodore H. E. Chen, University 
of Southern California, “Observable Weaknesses of the Chinese Com- 
munist Regime”; Vernon McKenzie, University of Washington, “Psycho- 
logical Warfare: A Weapons System”; Lieutenant General Henry S. 
Aurand, USA (Ret.), “Military Requirements to Support United States 
Foreign Policy”; and Bernard Brodie, The Rand Corporation, “Attitudes on 
the Use of Force.” 

Round table topics were “Patterns of Negotiation in the Cold War,” 
“The United Nations: Success or Failure,” “Negotiating Security in the 
Western Hemisphere,” “Negotiating Security in Western Europe,” “Negoti- 
ating Security in the Pacific,” “Conflicting Economic Patterns in the Free 
World,” “The American Economy and the Foreign Aid Program,” “The 
Economic Conflict with the Soviet Bloc,” “American Labor and Foreign 
Policy,” “Is Latin America Being Neglected,” “The Military and Psycho- 
logical Struggle for Southeast Asia,” “The Military and Psychological 
Struggle for the Middle East,” “The Moral Responsibilities of United States 
Military Power,” “Non-Governmental Organizations in Defense of Free- 
dom,” and “International Educational Exchange and Foreign Policy.” 
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The Pacific Northwest Political Science Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the University of Washington, April 10-11, 1953. Round 
tables and their chairmen are as follows: “Conservatism Revisited,” Maure 
L. Goldschmidt; “Political Characteristics of the Pacific Northwest, A 
Challenge to Research,” Boyd A. Martin; “Sectional and Economic Aspects 
of American Foreign Policy,” Charles Schleicher; “Natural Resources Re- 
search,” George A. Shipman. 


A conference of the International Relations Clubs of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area under the guidance of Professor Wendell B. Anderson, Utah 
State Agricultural College, was held at Brigham Young University, October 
20-31 and November 1, 1952. The main speaker was Dr. Franklin S. 
Harris, former President of the Utah State Agricultural College, who gave 
an informative address on the role and progress of the technical assistance 
program in the Middle East. 


The Seventh Annual Assessor’s School was held at the campus of the 
University of Wyoming, November 20-21, 1952. The conference was 
directed by Dr. William G. Murray, lowa State College. 


The Maurice Warshaw prize for the year 1952 in the amount of two 
hundred and fifty dollars has been awarded to Gordon K. Lewis, Harvard 
University, for his article entitled “The Present Condition of British 
Political Parties.” 


Dr. Ellis L. Waldron, Montana State University, has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. 


At Whitman College, Robert Y. Fluno has been appointed associate 
professor and Frank Neuber instructor in political science. 


Dr. Paul Murphy, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
will substitute for Professor J. C. McKinnon, who is spending his sabbatical 
leave at Stanford University. 


Professor Wallace B. Turner, Department of Social Studies, Colorado 
Women’s College, is spending his leave of absence at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Utah State Agricultural College deplores the death of Professor 
Franklin David Daines, pioneer in political science in Utah and brilliant 
teacher. 


Dr. Russell H. Barrett, University of California, Berkeley, is serving 
as Program Officer in the International Visitor Program of the Bureau of 
International Relations. 
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Dr. LeRoy R. Hafen, who recently held an exchange professorship 
at the University of Edinburgh, has returned to Loretto Heights College. 


Professor Robert A. Walker, Chairman of the Stanford Committee 
for Research in the Social Sciences, which was created by a $100,000 grant 
from The Ford Foundation, has established the Stanford Survey Facility, 
an organization for exploring people’s habits and general social develop- 
ment in the San Francisco Bay area. 


University of Washington: 


Professor Charles E. Martin attended a conference held at Hono- 
lulu, January 17-21, 1953, to consider present relations between Japan 
and the United States. 


Professors Linden A. Mander and Dell G. Hitchner were guest 
lecturers at the Regional Conference on the United Nations, sponsored 
by the United Nations Association in Canada (Vancouver Branch) 
and the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, B.C., January 


24, 1953. 
State College of Washington: 


During Professor Claudius O. Johnson’s sojourn in Australia, his 
courses will be taught by Messrs. Thomas Flinn and Thor Swanson. 


Professor Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., is currently serving as a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Bonneville Power Administration. 


Professor Herbert J. Wood has recently returned from a Fulbright 
lectureship in the Philippine Islands, and has resumed his position 
as Chairman of the Department of History and Political Science. 


University of Utah: 


Dr. O. Meredith Wilson has resigned his position as Dean and 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Utah in order to 
serve as Secretary of the Fund for Advancement of Education, The 
Ford Foundation. 


Professor G. Homer Durham has been appointed Vice-President 
of the University of Utah. Dr. Durham addressed the Utah Associa- 
tion of County Officials, January 22, 1953, on “Consolidation in 
Local Government.” 


Dean Dayton D. McKean, University of Colorado, delivered the 
annual Pi Sigma Alpha lecture entitled “Group Dynamics in American 
Politics.” 
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